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Assists Digestion and helps 
you to enjoy a good meal. 
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Apollina 


Natural Mineral Water 











From Wine Merchants, Grocers and Stores, or 
The Apollinaris Co. Ltd., 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


WHITELEYS 


For DECORATIONS 


Alterations and Repairs of every description. 








EXPERT ADVICE 

MOST REASONABLE CHARGES 
EXPERIENCED CAREFUL WORKMEN 
THOROUGH SUPERVISION 


Suggestions and Estimates free of charge. Your enquiries will be valued 


QUEEN’S ROAD, LONDON, W. 2 


"PHONE : PARK 1234, 












50 YEARS’ 
REPUTATION 
FOR 





a 
52 & 53, | 
Burlington Arcade, _ Spécialité : 
Piccadilly, London. Second-hand Rings, Broeches, 


and Pearl Necklaces. 


JEWELS PURCHASED, VALUED, EXCHANGED 
OR RE-MOUNTED FROM ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 









The Car of International Reputation. 


“Reliability Perfect. 
An owner-driver's experience of the 


Fiat 15/20 hp. Model 


which applies with equal force to the 
whole of the range, and which comprises : 
Particulars of Touring Cars and 9 h.p., 10/15 h.p., 12 h'p., 15/20 h.p., 





Commercial Models on application. 20/30 h.p. (6 cyl.), 40 h.p. (6 cyl.) 
Registered Offices and Showrooms: 43-44, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. Works: WEMBLEY. 


FIAT (England), LIMITED. 





For raising the lightest 
Cakes, Scones, Pastry, 
Puddings, etc., use 


It is the best and 
most reliable. 


**A dab and a rub 


will do it !”— 





( REGO. TRACE MARK) 


FURNITURE 
CREAM 


Will not smear nor fingermark. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE in 4}d., 9d. and 1/6 glass bottles ; 
and 1/74 Blue Stoneware Vases. 
Manufactured by RONUK, Ltd., PORTSLADE, SUSSEX. 


and in 10d, 





LANGHAM HOTEL 


PORTLAND PLACE, W.1. 
(AT THE TOP UF REGENT STREET) 
CCUPIES one of the most fashionable 
and central sites in London, and provides 


hasan saps taai for 400 guests. 


elephones in all rooms. 
A number of new Bathrooms have been recently added. 
Magnificent Lounge and delightful Reception Rooms 
for Weddings, Dinners, Private Dances and other Social 


Functions. 





THE RESTAURANT IS OPEN TO NON-RESIDENTS. 


Telephone : 
Lancuam 2080. 





Telegrams : 
Lancuam, Lonpon. 














The Return of Real Whisky 


BULLOCH LADE 


The Pedigree 
Scotch Whisky 


BULLOCH LADE & C0O., LTD. Distillers. GLASGOW & LONDON. @ 















































LONDON, W.1 


THREE FIRST- 7CLASS 
MODERATE PRICED HOTELS 


Conveniently situated off Oxford St., Marble 
Arch, and renowned for their homely 
atmosphere. Dairy produce from own 
200-acre farm, 


HOTEL SOMERSET, 

W 1 (adjoining Selfridge’s). 200 rooms. 

HOTEL QUEBEC, 

Marble Arch, W.1. 100 rooms. 

HOTEL SEYMOUR, 

Seymour Street. 100 rooms. 
These Hotels are fully equipped with modern 
improvements. Hot and cold running 
water, Gas Fires and ’Phones, Lift, etc 
Also Historical Country Mansion Hotel 
situated in delightful surroundings, gravel 
subsoil. 18-hole Golf Course and Club House 
recently opened. Within short distance of 
Windsor, Burnham Beeches, Gerrards Cross, 
and the Jordans. 
WOODLANDS, Uxpeinge 

9 (Phone 120). 
Late Residence of Rt. “ EARL HOWE, 
GA 
Proprietor: O. PIGTON DAVIES. 














LONDON-KENSINGTON, W. 
“ For Gaiety and Shopping.” 


DE VERE HOTEL 


Opposite lovely Kensington Palace Gardens 





_Country and Seaside. 


THE BERYSTEDE, ,ASCOT 


Highest patronage. 
fort. Fully listed. 


ASHDOWN FOREST HOTEL 
FOREST ROW. Listed A.A. & R.A.C. 
Facing the Royal Ashdown Links 
Ideal for Golting holiday and week-ends. 
duced terms tor Winter. 

’Ph.: Forest Row 10. 


BATH 
“For Health and Long Life.” 


Grand Pump Room Hotel. 


Premier West of England. 


Every modern com- 
*Phone : 154 Ascot. 











BOGNOR 
ROYAL NORFOLK HOTEL 
Leading Family Hotel. Delightful 
position; facing sea and own grounds 
(3 acres). Telephone 40. 





Country and Seaside,—contd. 


BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 


HOTEL COMFORT WITH HYDRO 
BATHS, MASSAGE. 
Overlooking Bay, West Cliff. Tel. 341 


BRIGHTON 
“For Sun and Sea Air.” 


ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL 


Unrivalled position upon King’s Cliff. 
DEEPDENE HOTEL, 
DORKING. 


LUXURIOUS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 
Maximum of comfort at minimum of cost. 
Most beautiful place near London (23 miles) 

50 ACRES MAGNIFICENT PARKLAND 
Dances. ‘Tennis. Billiards. Garage. 
Terms moderate. ‘Phone: Dorking 190. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS 











KIRKWICK PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Golf, Riding, &c. _ Own Stables and 
Garages. ; Tel. 195. 





HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE 
MOORLANDS HOTEL. 


Within 40 miles of Town. 850ft. high. 


Suites with private baths. 
Excellent cuisine and cellar. 
G. BRANCHINI. 


ALMOND’S HOTEL, CLIFFORD ST. 


SIDMOUTH, DEVON. 
BELMONT HOTEL 
First Class. Overlooking Sea. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


WINCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL 


Leading and Best Hotel. Overlooking 
own gardens. Very quiet. Telephone 31. 


WOODHALL SPA 
EAGLE LODGE HOTEL. Fully 
licensed; electric light throughout. 
Telegrams : ‘‘Eagle.’’ Telephone: No. 32. 














THE ROCK GARDEN 
By E. H. JENKINS. 7s. 6d. 





Mang at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,” 
Ltd . Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W ca 
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Continental. 


























VERNET LES BAINS 


PYRENEES ORIENTALES, FRANCE 





FOR WINTER RESIDENCE : 


HEALTH AND CURE 





| Sun cure. 














Apply HOTEL PORTUGAL, VERNET LES BAINS. 


] TS THERMAL WATERS are universally noted | 
for the cure of Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, etc. 


1 OPEN ALL THE 
YEAR. 
"NO WIND. NO DAMP. 


Beautiful Excursions. 
Casino. Lovely Park. 
Trout Fishing. 
English Church. 














f Winter Temperature-— 
Average of 50° F, 
Altitude 2,o00ft. 

Express Trains through 


from Paris 
(Quai d’Orsay). 





AROSA. VALSANA HOTEL. **Sunniest Position alt Winter Sports 


GRISONS, SWITZERLAND. 


Manager, F. CANDRIAN. 





SAMADEN, encapine. 


NEAR ST. MORITZ. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


HOTEL BERNINA. 


First-class Family 


Hotel ; 130 beds, ° sel = the best known and best liked of English Hotels in the 


2. Own orches 
EIGHTEEN-HOLE GOLF COURSE. 


IDEAL FOR ALL WINTER SPORTS. 





ALPINE SPORTS 
LIMITED 


Chairman : SIR HENRY LUNN 


The following Hotels are reserved 
exclusively for the Winter Season : 


BERGUN, _ Kurhaus; MALOJA, 
Palace ; MURREN, Palace des Alpes, 
Regina, Eiger, etc.; MORGINS, Grand 
Hotel; PONTR ESINA, Schioss, a 
SILS "MARIA, Barblan ; WENGE 
Belvedere. 


Plans of Hotels from Secretary, Dept. 
V., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, W.C.1. 





ENGELBERG 


(NEAR LUCERNE) 
The Terrace Palace Hotel 


IN SUNNIEST AND HIGHEST 

POSITION. 

Private Ice Rink in front of the Hotel. 
DANCING EVERY EVENING 
EXCELLENT JAZZ BAND. 


Inclusive terms from 16 to 25 francs. 


C. FASSBIND, Proprietor. 


Nov. 20th, 1926 








OPENS DEC. 1st. 


PALAGE HOTEL :: ST. MORITZ 


LEADING IN COMFORT, SUNNIEST ALPINE RESORT. 


HANS BADRUTT. 





























see peececececese: 
Music. _ 


——— 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(Corporation of London). 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 
Principal : 

SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M.,F.R.O.M.,&¢, 
PRIVATE LESSONS in any single 
Musical Subject and STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, 
Opera. Classes in Conducting. Complete 
Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. 
and £12 12s. Opera Class Saturdays. 
Special Training Course for Teachers 
(approved by Teachers’ Registration 
Council). 


Prospectus and Syllabus of local centres and local 
schools examinations (open to general public) free. 
Telephone: Central $459, City 5566. 

H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Bec. 





po SIS SCs 


"Special srs 


Miss BENDIXEN,B.A., Hons., 
Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons., 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff 
coach for Ent. and other Univ. exams, 
Women students only. Interviews Tues., 
Wed., Thurs., at 3 p.m. or by appt. 
except December 22nd, 29th. 
66, BAKER STREET, W.1. Mayfair 3797. 


Oo SE SLL SAL SIE SAL SAL 
sesesesesete 4 Sgt Seget3 


SOESESE 


WINCHAM ‘HALL, orn 
5 GRALAM, 
CHESHIRE. Fxcellent school, Girls 7- 18. 
+ taff Honours Graduates. (entre Oxford 
locals. Music, Art, Organised Games, 
Gymnasium, Guides. Fees Moderate. 
Prospectus : Principal. 


ST. HELEN’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. Cockermouth, Cumber- 
land. Principal: Miss WHEELER. 








EASTBOURNE 


OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches ot Domestic cience taught. 
DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates 
granted. Principal, Miss RanpDatt. lst Class 
Divicmee, Edinburgh Training School. 





GARDENING MADE EASY 
Price 2/6 net. Postage 4d. extra. 





Published by ‘‘ Country Lirg,” Lrp. 
20, Tavistock Street, W.C.2 





Sesesesececeseveceece: 
Colour & fabaiior 


e 
Decoration 
By BASIL IONIDES 

Illustrated in Colour by W. B. E. 
RANKEN, and by many photographs 
Mr, Ionides is at once a practical archi- 
tect and an artist who loves experi- 
ments, He can decorate a big hotel like 
the Savoy or a little suburban house 
with equal gusto, This is not a book 
full of clichés and cautious platitudes, 
it is a book of ideas, of sound advice 
derived from wide experience, The 
colour plates are by a _ well-known 
artist, and the photographs are mostly 
by Mr, Ionides himself, In short, it is 

a first-rate book, 


Of all Booksellers, 10/6 net. By post 11/- 





Published by ‘‘Country Life,” Ltd., 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 





London, W.C.z2. 
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KNIGHT, 


FRANK & RUTLEY ann WALTON & LEE 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 





ONE OF 


THE FINE OLD 
TUDOR RESIDENCE, 


built in the reign of Henry VITI., 
is in a remarkably good state of 
preservation. It stands in a 


PICTURESQUE VALLEY, 
embracing fine views over a wide 
stretch of undulating and well- 
timbered country, and is built of 
Hamdon stone, with mullioned 
windows, massive buttresses and 

fine old gabled roofs. 


During the past two years a large 

sum of money has been expended 

under expert advice, with the result 

thal the House has every convenience, 

end the alterations are in harmony 

with the period in which it was 
built. 


ornamental lake with boathouse, Dutch garden, wilderness garden, hard and grass tennis courts. 


NINE-HOLE GOLF COURSE in the park, with club house. 


Photographs may be seen at the Offices of the Sole Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 





MOST BEAUTIFUL PROPERTIES IN DORSETSHIRE 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
AN HISTORICAL RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


extending to about 


343 ACRES 


THE 


The accommodation comprises 


Porch entrance, Outer hall, 
Great hall with minstrel gallery 
Dining hall, Drawing room, 
Library, Oak parlour, 
Billiard room, 
Sanctuary (formerly the chapel), 
Monk’s room, 
26 principal and secondary bed 
and dressing rooms, 
Day and night nurseries, 
Five bathrooms, 
Usual and complete offices. 


MODERN DRAINAGE, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY 
Entrance lodge. 


GARAGES AND STABLING 
WITH MEN'S QUARTERS. 


THE PLEASURE GROUNDS 


are an attractive feature of the property and are well timbered with fine cedars, oak, beech, and elm trees. 


The planning includes stone-flagged terraces, 
Walled kitchen garden with full complement of glass, 
TROUT FISHING in river which flows through the Estate. 

DAIRY FARM, TWO MILLS AND A NUMBER OF COTTAGES. 

(4058.) 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. KENT 
BETWEEN SEVENOAKS AND MAIDSTONE ; THREE MILES FROM WROTHAM STATION, 


THE PARK 





FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ADDINGTON 
comprising a GRANDLY TIMBERED PARK extending to an area of 
2638 ACRES 
STUDDED WITH PRACTICALLY EVERY SPECIES OF FOREST TREE, 


ape ‘ mm 1% 





JT 





and containing 


A COMFORTABLE TUDOR-STYLE MANSION 


of substantial construction, with modern fitments and requirements. The accommodation includes panelled outer hall, galleried lounge hall, four reception rooms, 


billiard room, 21 bed and dressing rooms, seven principal bathrooms and commodious offices. 


Two lodges. MODERN STABLING AND GARAGES. HOME 


FARMBUILDINGS. THE OLD-WORLD PLEASURE GROUNDS, partly intersected and bounded by the River Eden, are a feature of the property. THE ESTATE 
HAS OV ER A MILE OF IMPORTANT BUILDING FRONTAGE tothe main London-Maidstone Road. and additional frontages in the village of Addington ; 
it is contained in a ring fence and partially enclosed by a fine old wall. COMPANY’S WATER MAINS ARE AVAILABLE. 
TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE’ BY AUCTION IN DECEMBER NEXT (unless previously disposed of Privately) 
Solicitors, Messrs. AGAR-HUTTON & CO., 21, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W.1 


Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1; 


and Ashford, Kent 


NOTE.—THE VALUABLE CONTENTS OF THE MANSION will be SOLD by AUCTION, on the Premises, on December 1st and following days. 





-NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


AND 
WALTON & 


Telophones: 


20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 

90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
78, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
41, Bank Street. Ashford, Kent. 


esis I Mayfair (8 lines). 


20146 Edinburgh. 
2716 Central, Glasgow. 
17 Ashford. 


LEE, 
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Telephone Nos. : 
Reading 1841 (2 lines). 


NICHOLAS 


Regent | vod 


i STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICC 


Telegraphic Addresses : 


** Nicholas, Reading.”’ 
‘‘Nichenyer, Piccy, London.”’ 


ADILLY, W.1 





HUNTERCOMBE GOLF COURSE 


RENT £75 PER ANNUM UNFURNISHED. 


RECENTLY MODERNISED RESIDENCE. 


FOUR BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 
TWO RECEPTION ROOMS. 
GARAGE, 


GARDEN. STABLE. 


MAIN WATER. 


NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 


PICTURESQUE TILED 


WALLINGFORD & GORING-ON-THAME: 


OLD MELLOW-COLOUR BRICK AND TILED 


RESIDENCE, 


And NEARLY ONE 


ACRE GARDENS. 


SIX BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 
Also DRESSING ROOM, 
TWO RECEPTION ROOMS, 


SERVANTS’ 
OFFICES. 


NICHOLAS, Station Road, Reading. 


BARN. 


HALL and 


GARAGE, 








CHILTERN HILLS (NEAR HUNTERCOMBE) HANTS, 


£1,750 FOR OLD-WORLD CAREFULLY RESTORED 
RESIDENCE, 


WITH OAK MULLIONS. 


TWO RECEPTION ROOMS, 
FOUR BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM AND OFFICES. 


CENTRAL HEATING, WIRED FOR ELECTRIC. GARAGE, FOUR 


OAK DOORS. 


ONE-AND A HALF ACRES. 


NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 





ONE-AND-A-HALF 


TWO RECEPTION 


Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 


ALMOST 


BEDROOMS, 


MILES MAIN 


BATHROOM, 


ROOMS, 


BERKS BORDERS 


£1,750 FOR ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE, 


LINE STATION, 


ONE AND THREE-QUARTER ACRES. 


HALL, 


and VERANDAH. 


MAIN WATER. 


Estate Agents, 


Reading. 























Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2020. 


LAND AGENTS AND 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET. MAYFAIR. LONDON. W.1 





GOLF, HUNTING. 
AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD, 
164 ACRES, 





PRACTICALLY ALL PASTURE AND 
MEADOW with moderate-sized COU N- 
TRY HOUSE standing ON THE 
BROW OF A HILL on gravel soil, 
commanding fine views. 





Four reception rooms, eighteen bed and dressing rooms, four bathrooms : electric light, central heating, modern 
sanitary arrangements ; GARAGE, STABLING, COTTAGES, model farmbuildings erected for a pedigree herd. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, 


two grass and an en-tout-cas tennis courts, terrace walk, rose and herbaceous flower gardens, walled kitchen garden, range 
of glasshouses. 


ALL IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION. Many thousands spent within the last few years. 


Agents, WiInKWorTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W. 1. 


HANTS 


ONE MILE OF FIRST-CLASS FISHING 
GOOD SHOOTING, including large 


RESIDENTIAL, 
PROPERTY OF 


numbers of 
SAI . ¢ 


AGRICULTURAL 


(BOTH BANKS). 


teal, mallard, snipe, ete. 


YACHTING 


AND SPORTING 








al PYTCHLEY 








ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
INDEPENDENT DOMESTIC HOT 
WATER SUPPLY. 

DRAINAGE TO SEPTIC TANK. 
WATER BY GRAVITATION, ETC. 
FIRST-CLASS HUNTING  STABLING, 
garage, three cottages, small farmbuildings. 
SEVENOAKS. 
PRICE ¢4,000. 


Very beautiful 
OLD-WORLD GARDENS and GROUNDS, 


Open to offer for quick Sale. first-class pastureland, orchard, ete.: in all 
50 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, commanding about 
veautiful views: sandy soil; Company's 
water; seven bedrooms, two bathrooms, three reception 23 ACRES. 
rooms ; grounds, kitchen garden, orchard : in all And more land might be had. 
FIVE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. FOR SALE. FREEHOLD 


GOLF. HUNTING. 
WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W. 1. 





Inspected and recommended by WINKWORTH & 


AND GRAFTON HUNTS 


AN EARLY GEORGIAN STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE, 
containing thirteen bedrooms, three attic bedrooms, four bathrooms, and excellent offices ; on gravel soil 
and fitted with modern conveniences, including 





Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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_ 
y) 3 1T x 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
BETWEEN HERTFORD AND HATFIELD. 
Cole Green Station half-a-mile, Hertford and Hatfield Stations three-and-a-half miles respectively 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND BUILDING ESTATE, 
WOOLMER’S PARK, 


lying within a ring fence and bounded on three sides by roads. 
THE HISTORICAL MANSION stands in old-world grounds overlooking the finely 
timbered park and contains two halls, five reception rooms, eighteen bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, usual staff oe ; two lodges, four cottages. 
HE HOME FARM, 
with excellent set of oes for m: ae years the home of a pedigree Zameen herd of cattle. 


Z ACTIVE PARK-LIKE BUILDING SIT 
standing on high ground and varying in area from half-an-acre aa << ; the whole estate 
extends to about 
234 ACRES. 


EXCLUSIVE TROUT FISHING IN RIVER LEA. CAPITAL SHOOTING. 
To be offered for SALE by AUCTION, at the Corn Exchange, Hertford, on Thursday, 
December 16th, 1926, at 3.30 p.m. (unless pleviously disposed of Privately as a whole or 


in blocks). 
Solicitors, Messrs. SUMMERHAYES, SON & BARBER, 19, 
Messrs. LONGMORES, Hertford. 
Land Agents, Messrs. BRAUND & ORAM, No. 3, The Wash. Hertford. 
Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
Notr.—The contents of the Mansion will be offered by Auction on the premises in 


December. 


Eastcheap, E.C. 3, and 








3Y DIRECTION OF LADY HENRY. 


BERKSHIRE 


On the crest of a hill in the most beautiful part of the Thames Valley, one mile from a world-famed stretch of the river and only 30 miles from London 
FOR SALE, 


THE SINGULARLY CHARMING RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE, 


known as 


PARKWOOD, HENLEY 





carrying a perfectly planned modern Elizabethan-style RESIDENCE of moderate size, its equipment of up-to-date requirements ensuring a maximum of comfort 
Full advantage has been taken of a site of great natural beauty to lay out 


‘aa LANDSCAPE GARDENS 
STABLING FOR SEVEN. 
GLASSHOUSES, MODEL 


and convenience. 
a setting of remarkable beauty and interes 
TWO ENTRANC fi LODGES. 
HEATED GARAGE FOR THIRTEEN CARS, 
FOUR SECONDARY PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 
COTTAGES AND A SMALL HOLDING, THREE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS, 
TOTAL AREA 783 ACRES, 
or the Mansion would be Sold with the whole or part only of the parkland, 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, 


so as to form 
LAUNDRY AND POWER HOUSE 


SWIMMING POOL. 
NINETEEN 


Hanover Square, London, W, 1, 


sole Agents, Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS, Reading, and Henley-on-Thames ; and Messrs. 





ss 
AT A CONSIDERABLY REDUCED PRICE. 


HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS 


Four miles from main line station with fast service to Town. 


A FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


'HE RESIDENCE, built of red brick and ivy clad, stands about 300ft. above sea level 
nely timbered park. It faces south and west, and contains outer and inner halls, three 
ion rooms, billiard and garden rooms, boudoir, eighteen bed and dressing rooms, four 


rooms and offices. 


ECTRIC LIGHT. 


CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 
ENTRANCE LODGE. CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. 
STABLING AND GARAGE. HOME FARMBUILDINGS. 


TERRACED PLEASURE GROUNDS, beautifully timbered, two tennis lawns. croquet 
ane — two productive kitchen gard: ‘ns, orchard, and woodland walks, park and 
Viane 

PRICE (WITH ABOUT TEN ACRES), £6,509. 

(FOR THE WHOLE 93 ACRES), £11,000. 








PRICE 
\gents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (8528.) 
Pq ( 4 y Telephones: 
\ "6 Fi 9 € 
Kk -IGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, | 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. Miata tetse 
90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 3066 | 
20146 Edinburgh. 








AND 4 : ; ; 
_ . 78, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. ae eens 
WALTON & LEE, | 41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. pointe ergs wuss 


(Knight, Frank & Rutiey’s advertisements continued en pages iii., xiv., xv. and xxiv.) 
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Wimbledon 


eee HAMPTON & SONS wom: 


“ Selaniet, Piccy, London.” . ; . ae *Phone 272 
(For continuation of advertisements see page viii.) 


DEVON AND CORNWALL BORDERS 


SEVEN MILES FROM ROTH HOLSWORTHY AND LAUNCESTON IN THE VALLEY OF THE TAMAR. 

TM5 ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL Ah 
SPORTING PROPERTY known as 
“HORNACOTT MANOR,” BOYTON, NEAR LAUNCESTON, 


Occupying a beautiful and sheltered position in the midst of lovely scenery, 40( 
above sea level on a southern slope. 

















































The RESIDENCE is in first-rate order, and contains hall, three recepti 
rooms, billiard room, eight bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, compl 
offices. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. RADIATORS. PETROL GAS FOR COOKIN . 


Stabiing, garages, cottage, bungalow; gardens of great natural beaut 
together with LOWER HORNACOTT FARM, with homestead, set of farmbui 
ings, and first-rate feeding lands, and VALE FARM, with cottage, buildings, « 

Interspersed throughout and providing walks of great beauty, in additi 
to an excellent covert, are 100 ACRES OF WOODLANDS AND PLANTATION 
making a total acreage of about 

255 ACRES, including about 
ONE MILE OF EXCELLENT_TROUT FISHING 
IN THE RIVER TAMAR. 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION. 
AMPTON & SONS (in conjunction with Hewitt, HERITAGE & Co), 
are instructed to offer the above by AUCTION, at the St. James’ Esta‘e 
Rooms, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1, on Tuesday, November 30th, 1926, 
2.30 o’clock precisely (unless previously Sold).—Vendor’s Solicitors, Messrs. PETE® 
PETER & SONS, Launceston, Holsworthy and Bude.—Particulars and conditio. 
of Sale to be obtained from the Auctioneers, Messrs. HEWITT, HERITAGE & Co., 
9, Bedford Circus, Exeter; and 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 


YORKSHIRE 





as 








FOR SALE, 


A VALUABLE FREEHOLD SPORTING, AGRICULTURAL 
AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
of about 


3,000 ACRES 


lying compact, interspersed with about 200 acres of woods and plantations, and 
providing 


FIRST-RATE SHOOTING. TROUT FISHING IN STREAM AND LAKES. 


HE MODERN RESIDENCE is fitted with all conveniences, and has 
been the subject of a heavy outlay ; it contains lounge hall, three reception 
rooms, billiard room, twelve bed and dressing rooms, four bathrooms and excellent 
offices. 
ELECTKIC LIGHT. COMPANY’S WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE. 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS, with ornamental waters, rock 
garden, tennis court, etc., ample glasshouses ; three garages and cottages for men. 
SEVENTEEN FARMS, besides small holdings, cottages, etc., PRODUCING A 

LARGE INCOME. 


N.B.—The furniture would be Sold if desired. 


StS SR AES i 


Full particulars of the Agenta, 
HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 








ON THE CHILTERNS 


AMID BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. 





QUICK SERVICE TO TOWN, | | 

FOR SALE, i 

A CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, 

130 OR 295 ACRES, 
HE ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE is quite secluded in its park, with 
two drivesand lodge ; hall, tive reception rooms, seventeen bed and dressi: ¢ 
rooms, three baths, good offices. 
Gravelly soil. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


FIRE HYDRANTS. GOOD STABLING. GARA( ba 
MEN’S QUARTERS. 
HOME FARM. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED PLEASURE GROUNDS. F 
Tennis lawns, rock and rose gardens, ete. a 
Inspected and recommended by the Agents, i 





HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. Jamcs’ Square, S.W. 1. 9g 





MIDLAND—MAIN LINE 


ABOUT ONE HOUR'S RAIL. 






FOR SALE, 







A MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


of about 
185 ACRES. 
LIZABETHAN-STYLE HOUSE, most substantially built of stone, 


standing well within its park and woods, approached by carriage drives with 
lodges ; oak-panelled ha!l, six reception rooms, fifteen bed and dressing rooms, three 
bathrooms and excellent offices. 



















ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Stabling. 






CENTRAL HEATING. 
Garage. 


EXCELLENT WATER. 
Farmery. 













BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS and gardens, lawns, tennis and croquet 
courts, woodland walks, rock and rose gardens, kitchen and vegetable gardens, 
ample glasshouses, orchard, etc. 








WITH POSSESSION, 


Versonally inspected and strongly recommended by the SOLE AGENTS, 
HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 


Offices : 20, ST. 












JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W.1. 
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a. : a eee) a om z — . 
° 2x OSBORN & MERCER pa 
i gent 4304 and 4305. ** Overbid-Piccy, London.” 
4 ” 
4 ‘“ ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
— q sa aan ic 9 LEASE FOR DISPOSAL. & . . eee ie ae 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE Slide uate area tas acannas abla GUILDFORD AND DORKING 
» the centre of the Duke of Beaufort’s Hunt. : é e (between). 
ONLY TWO HOURS FROM TOWN. NORFOLK 30 MILES FROM LONDON. 
a (near a main line station)—To LET for the remainder of TO BE SOLD, a particularly 
) NCOIENT STONE-BSUILT MANOR HOUSE Fo lease. 4 charminc ennai ISE iy . 
A ; ; 7 a lease, a charming moderate-sized HOUSE, upon which WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE, 
‘at om the Norman Conquest, containing some fine panel- v7 om ISANDS _ ae i 
t Pais recently been most carefully restored and MANY THOUSANDS OF POUNDS standing 400ft. up on sandstone subsoil with magnificent views, 


rnised with electric light, three bathrooms, etc. 


Norman banqueting hall, four reception 
rooms, thirteen bed and dressing rooms, etc. 


ne farm. Thirteen cottages. 
CHARMING OLD-WORLD GROUNDS. 
For Sale at a low price with 
30 OR 530 ACRES. 
Avcnts, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (14,848.) 


have been expended by the present tenant. It contains 
three or four good reception rooms, twelve bedrooms, two 
bathrooms, etc. Electric light, telephone, perfect water supply 
and drainage. High situation on dry soil, in well-timbered 
park. The gardens and grounds are a special feature. 


EXCELLENT MIXED SHOOTING OVER 2,000 ACRES 


including 100 acres woodland. An average of over 700 
pheasants are killed in a season without rearing. Boating 
and fishing in river which bounds the Estate. 

Plan and views at offices. — Personally 
Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 


inspected by 


(3412.) 


Four reception rooms, ballroom, sixteen bed and dressing 
rooms, three bathrooms, ete. 

Electric light. Central heating. 
Company's water. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS. 

Carriage drive with lodge, garage, stabling, cottages ; park- 
like pasture intersected by a stream ; farmbuildings, etc. 
102 ACRES. 
SOLE AGENTS, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 
Personally inspected. (14,785.) 


Telephone. 








HAMPSHIRE 


In a favourite part and about a mile from a station. 





£2,500. SEVEN ACRES. 





THE RESIDENCE stands about 570ft. up, and contains 
hall, three reception, five bedrooms, bathroom and good 
domestic offices. 





Electric light. Central heating. 


Stabling for three with rooms over ;_ well laid-out grounds 
with tennis and other lawns; orchard, kitchen garden and 
good grassland. 


Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M 1278.) 


SURREY—SUSSEX 


(borders). In the beautiful district South of Dorking. 
LOVELY OLD 
TUDOR RESIDENCE, 
in a thorough state of preservation and 


possessing a quantity of valuable oak panel- 
ling, open fireplaces, etc. 
Long carriage drive witi lodge ; south aspect with good views. 
Lounge hall, three reception rooms, thirteen bed and dressing 


rooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE. 


Four cottages, three sets of buildings and excellent land, 
mostly pasture with well-placed woodlands, 


225 OR 390 ACRES. 
Strongly recommended by OSBORN & M oe ‘a 
(14,815. 





SUSSEX 


BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND 


MODERN RESIDENCE, 


standing 350ft. up with south aspect and excellent views. 


HASTINGS. 


Three reception. Nine bedrooms. 
Modern including water, 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS, tennis lawn and four good 

paddocks. 

£3,000 WITH TEN ACRES. 


one-and-a-half 


Bathroom. 


conveniences, Company’s 


Station several good golf 


by. 


miles ; 
near 


courses 


Agents, Messrs. O9BORN & MERCER, as above. (mM 12x84. 




















ESOS Se 


ea owe 


CENTRAL HEATING. LIGHTING. 





40 ACRES 





HERTFORDSHIRE 
400ft. up, in a favourite residential district, under an hour of Town, 
CHARMING OLD HOUSE 
of four reception rooms, twelve bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, ete. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 


Stabling, garage, farmery, and two cottages ; in all nearly 





CAPITAL STABLING. 





SOMERSETSHIRE 


HUNTING WITH THE BLACKMORE VALE. 


FOR SALE, this charming 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, 


containing four reception rooms, nine principal and four servants’ bed and dressing rooms 


bathroom, ete, 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 


20 OR 50 ACRES 











> PRICE £4,000 AND £5,000 RESPECTIVELY. 
; \gents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (14,882.) Inspected by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (14,113.) 
3 COTSWOLDS BERKSHIRE GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ie 400ft. up on a southern slope. Delightful wae only 30 miles from Town. In the favourite part near Stratford-on-Avon, 
EY TO BE SOLD, a ee bias ; 
Se) ’ TO BE SOLD, a well-built 
F GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, } ; 
7 eo _ FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE, — MODERN RESIDENCE, 
E facing due south and commanding beautiful views. on which ee ed ate oe every standing on the summit of a hill approached by a long 
Ky hree reception, ten to twelve bedrooms, two bathrooms. ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. eae carTiage 7 _ as cgi ; 
; PRIC LIGHT CENTRAL HEATING. NEW DRAINAGE icine a aan 
é ee i‘ ee “ Entrance and inner halls, four reception rooms, fourteen bed 27 RO 7 _aem . sANwO wane 
ais Ample stabling and garage accommodation. and dressing rooms, two bathrooms and excellent offices. ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPANY'S WATER. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, ! Good stabling and garages, three cottages. Splendid stabling, also cottage. 
n garden, glasshouses and paddocks; in all about BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS, Attractive gardens, kitchen garden and orchard. 
TWELVE ACRES. with tennis lawns, a kitchen garden, ete. £3,000 WITH NEARLY 20 ACRES. 
nts, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. : Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. : 
(14,865.) (14,868.) (M 1271.) 





SURREY 
f In. beautiful country between GUILDFORD and 
\ HASLEMERE. 
CHARMING OLD HOUSE, 
i to and brought into line with modern requirements. 


Lounge hall, three reception rooms, twelve 
Li bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms. 


4 H ASPECT. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
4 ( for three cars. Farmery and three cottages. 

timbered grounds, partly walled kitchen garden, 
; orchard and paddock ; in all about 


TEN ACRES. 
ts, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
( - 


852.) 





WARWICKSHIRE 


Good hunting centre within easy drive of a first-class town 
and station. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY OF ABOUT 
130 ACRES, 
with a_ well-built thoroughly up-to-date modern House 


standing 400ft. up with south aspect in a 


SMALL WELL-TIMBERED PARK. 


Four reception rooms, fifteen bed and dressing rooms, three 
bathrooms ; electric light and central heating, telephone. 


Good stabling for six, garage and complete farmery. 
SIX COTTAGES. FARMHOUSE. 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION. 

Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. (14,794.) 





MIDLANDS 
(in a very beautiful part of). 


FOR SALE, a delightfully situated and 


WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 


billiard room, fifteen 


bathrooms. 


of four reception, bedrooms, four 


Central heating. Electric light. 
100 ACRES. 
THREE MILES FIRST-CLASS FISHING. 
(More land up to 750 acres in all if required.) 


SOLE AGENTS, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 








OSBORN & MERCER, “ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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HAMPSHIRE 









































“EVELEY,” LIPHOOK. 


OR SALE, A. VERY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
F ESTATE OF ABOUT 217 ACRES, in a ring fence, and almost entirely 
surrounded by parish roads ; no footpaths ; soil, gravel and sand. 


PICTURESQUE HOUSE, 
STONE-BUILT, MULLIONED WINDOWS AND GABLED. Halls, five recep- 
tion rooms, billiard room, fourteen bed and dressing rooms, good offices. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT BY WATER POWER, STABLING. HOME FARMERY. 
THREE COTTAGES. 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS AND GARDENS, 
WITH GRANDLY TIMBERED LAWNS, charming walk to the river, glasshouses, 
ete., dairy farm, mill and small holding, producing about £290 per annum, 
woodlands, 
HALF-A-MILE OF EXCLUSIVE FISHING FROM BOTH BANKS, 


Particulars of the SOLE AGENTS, Messrs. GUDGEON & Sons, The Auction Mart, 
Winchester, and HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 








% A COUNTRY PROPERTY WITHIN DAILY REACH OF TOWN, 


OXFORDSHIRE 


On the hills above Henley, high but sheltered position facing south. 


O BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, an exceedingly well-appointed COUNTRY 
HOUSE, most’ delightfully placed, and enjoying exquisite views over a 
stretch of richly timbered country. It contains entrance hall, EXCEPTIONALLY 
FINE LOUNGE, two reception rooms, seventeen bed and dressing rooms, FOUR 
BATHROOMS, servants’ hall, ete. TWO GARAGES, EXCELLENT COTTAGE 
WITH BATH. Co.’s water; gravel soil; petrol gas, central heating, fitted ‘ 
lavatory basins (h. and ¢.) in certain bedrooms. REMARKABLY FASCINATING : 
GROUNDS of a distinct and unique character. They include spacious lawn for 
tennis and croquet, hard court, old English and formal Dutch gardens, kitchen 
and fruit gardens, range of splendid glasshouses, paddock, small plantation ; in 
all about FIFTEEN ACRES. Close to golf. Hunting in the district 


HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. (B 27,181.) 








SOMERSET, NEAR BATH | 
4H50FT. UP, WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEWS. HERTF¢ IRDSHIRE HEIGHTS 


OR SALE, FREEHOLD, exceptionally well-built, RESIDENCE, oc- HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. 
cupying one of the finest positions in the district. Sunny aspect. Ten minutes Boxmoor Station. Excellent train service. 
Lofty hall, three reception and billiard rooms, eleven or twelve bedrooms, 


bathroom, housekeeper’s room, ete. Easy reach of golf course. 





STABLING, GARAGE AND BUILDINGS. OR SALE, 2 comfortable modern RESIDENCE, containing three reception 

Co.’s water and gas. Telephone. five bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen and usual offices, 
PLEASURE G —— _— T THREE-AND-A-HALF ACRES, Company's water, gas, electric light. Telephone. 
Asphalte tennis court, orchard, farmery, and grassland, over eleven acres, Attractively laid-out grounds include croquet lawn. 

FURTHER TWO-ACRE FIELD AVAILABLE, : actively lald-o ZOU 4 
Near village and station. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £2,250. 
CONSIDERABLY REDUCED PRICE FOR QUICK SALE. OPEN TO OFFER 
HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W. 1. (W 39,2844.) Apply Hampton & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. (8 360A.) 





NEAR ROCHESTER, KENT 


HIGH AND BRACING POSITION, ADJOINING WOULDHAM COMMON. 


THE ATTRACTIVE. AND. WELL-PLACED i 
FREE no D RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 

“RINGS HILL LODGE,” j 

WOULDHAM. i 


Commanding wonderful view over Medway Valley. 
Apptoached by long drive, and containing, on only two 
floors, entrance and inner halls, three reception rooms, two 

staircases, seven bedrooms, two bathrooms and. offices. 








CENTRAL HEATING. CO.’S WATER. 
OWN ELECTRIC LIGHT TELEPHONE. 
Xecently modernised and entirely redecorated. 

Two cottages. Garages. Heated glasshouses. 






DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS, 


charming coppice, hanging woodland, and rough grassland 
in all about 


FOURTEEN-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 














To be SOLD by AUCTION, at the St. James’ Estate Rooms, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1, on Tuesday, November 30th, 1926, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously Sold). 


Solicitors, Messrs. BIRCHAM & Co., 46, Parliament Street, S.W. 
Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers, HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 


Offices: 20, ST. JAMES’ SQUARPF, S.W.1 
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Telephone: 
ayfair 4846 (2 llnes). 


Telegrams: 
cliddys, Wesdo, London.”’ 


LONDON. 


GIDDY & 





GIDDY 


WINCHESTER. 





Tolephone : 
Winchester 394. 









xe img 7 ; 1 
SURREY HILLS 
600FT. UP. 

this attractive modern Freehold RESIDENCE, containing lounge 
Foe Sod reception rooms, tiled loggia, five bedrooms, tiled bathroom, 
hoxroom. ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS, MAIN WATER, TELEPHONE. Particularly 
charming garden with tennis law n, croquet lawn, kitchen garden ; in all ONE-AND-A- 
QUARTER ACRES. PRICE £3,000, or would Sell with three-quarters of an acre, 
Price £2,7 750.—Further ai from the Owner's Agents, Messrs. GIDDY and 
Guppy, 39A, Maddox Street, W. 


L¢ 


Away from all noise and commotion ; 


74 BE SOLD. 
splendid order throughout ; 
seven bedrooms, dressing room, two well-fitted bathrooms, compact offices ; electric light, 
excellent water, 
with HARD TENNIS COURT, 
in all about 78 ACRES. More land available. ( ‘apital rough shooting, golf, and hunting. 
Messrs. GIDDY & GIDDY, 39A, Maddox St., W. 1, and at Winchester 


telephone, 


Sole Agents, 


IVELY 


picturesque old-fashioned RESIDENCE, 






PETWORTH COUNTRY 


20 minutes’ car run from main line station ; 
75 minutes’ rail to London. 





modernised, and in 
long carriage drive ; lounge hall, three reception rooms, 
garage, cottage; inexpensive gardens 
ornamental trees and shrubs, pasture and woodland ; 


new drainage ; 








£3,750, WITH SIX ACRES. 
YFTQAQ TI 
SUSSEX 
Within one-and-a-half miles of the station in a favourite neighbourhood, 


THs ATTRACTIVE HOUSE, up to date and easy to run, TO BE SOLD. 


Lounge hall, three reception rooms, six bedrooms, bathroom ; central he ating ; 
electric light, Company’s water, tele phone ; charming ‘grounds include law ns, tennis 
court, rockery, and some beautiful trees s; cottage, garage, aoe ieeeend Further 
partic ‘ulars of Messrs. Gippy & Guppy, 39A, Maddox Street, W. 











OR SALE, FREEHOLD, OR MI 
this delightful well-planned RESIDENCE, 
It is approached by a carriage drive, and contains four reception rooms, ten 


links. 


30 MI NUTES 


ONE MILE PROM THE STATION 


bedrooms, two bathrooms. 


WATER. 
room ; 


Street, 


charmingly 


Garage, over which is flat containing three rooms, 
laid-out grounds with tennis lawn, 
extending to about TWO-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
Inspected and recommended by the 


‘WATE RLOO- 


GHT BE LET, FURNISHED, 
within easy reach of several golf 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS, TELEPHONE, COMPANY'S 
kitchen, and bath- 
kitchen garden, orchard ; 
FREEHOLD, £4,000. 

Maddox 


PRICE, 
Agents, Messrs. Gippy & Gibby, 394, 








ILL-HEALTH CAUSE OF SALE. 
Tel. 4649 Bournemouth. 


A BARGAIN, 
stations), 
BLENHIEM TOWERS PRIVATE HOTEL, 
BOSCOMBE SPA ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


NEWTON, Land Agents, 


ANTS (South).—For SALE, 
Freehold FARMS, 185 and 164 
each containing about one third pasture. 
tionally good houses (with 
buildings, cottages, and water supply. —A 
Winchester. 


modern 


two very 


conveniences) : 


valuable small 


acres (near two railway 


Excep- 
ample 
pply GALE and 





in own 


HIS FINE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, SALE 


grounds, in the healthiest part of town, for 
with ample room for extension. 

Righteen bedrooms, dining room, ee — 
lounge; garage; private sitting room and usual offices, : erage | ee haaeer tg 
three lavatories, two bathrooms. pages gg 9 Cle. 5 

OVERLOOKING CHINE. in all four acres. 

Two minutes to sea, one to principal tram route and shops. 


situate at High 


Cheshire. 


Legh, near 

Three entertaining rooms and large hall, 
modation and servants’ hall, six principal bedrooms, servants’ 
stables and garage 
kitchen ga 
50 per annum, 


pleasure gardens, 
Cheshire Hounds. 
Apply HUGH Paton, High Legh Estate Office, 


tent £1 


ODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE to be LET, 
Anutsiord, 
full domestic accom- 


Cheshire, 


also cottage in 
rden, paddock ; 


near Knutsford, 





LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED AND FURNISHED. 
NEWLY DECORATED THROUGHOUT. 
SHOWING CONSIDERABLE PROFIT THIS SEASON, 


RENCH 


RIVIERA. 
for SALE and RENT, 
nished for the season, at Juan-les-Pins, 


Numerous 
Villas and 


Special attention given to English clients. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
PRICE, INCLUDING FREEHOLD, £6,750. 


Avenue de la Gare, 


sent on receipt of requirements, A. 
Antibes (Alpes Maritimes). 


GRODNEY, 


PROPERTIES 


Apartments Fur- 
Cap d’Antibes, ete. 


Full particulars 
Riviera Office, 


WEST SOMERSET. 


O BE SOLD, 
known as 
*“DUNSTER STEEP,” 


containing 


by Private Treaty, well-built HOUSE, 


PORLOCK, 
Six bedrooms, one dressing room, bathroom (h. and ¢, water 
AIRING CUPBOARD. 

FRONT AND BACK STAIRCASES. 
ENTRANCE HALL. 
FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS AND USUAL OFFICES. 
Together with 


COACH-HOUSE. 
GROOMS ROOM 


AND LARGE HAY 
PRICE 
JAMES PHILLIPS & SONS, Auctioneers, Minehead, Som. 


TWO STABLES, HARNESS ROOM. 


GARAGE, LOFT 


£3,000. 





ESTATE OFFICES, 
RUGBY. 
18, BENNETT’S HILL, 


BIRMINGHAM. LONDON, 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


RUGBY, OXFORD AND BIRMINGHAM. 


44, ST. JAMES’ PLACE, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
140, HIGH STREET 
OXFORD. 





BY ORDER OF MORTGAGEES. 


SURREY. 
SILVER BIRCHES, WEST BYFLEET. 
One mile Byfleet Station, 30 minutes to Waterloo. 
ATRRAGTIVE BRICK AND TILE COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE, on a private road and well away 
from all motor traffic and approached by a carriage drive. 
i Three sitting rooms, eight bedrooms, two dressing 
rooms, two bathrooms; electric light and power, main 
j water and drainage ; garage with rooms over 
i WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF 
i ABOUT ONE-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES, 
| 
1 
j 


FIRST-CLASS SMALL 





with frontage to River Wey, and boathouse. 

For SALE by AUCTION (unless Sold Privately), at 
the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C. 4, on Tuesday, December 14th, 1926, at 2.30 p.m. 
Solicitors, Messrs. LANE, CLUTTERBUCK «& C0., 125, 
; Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

‘ Auctioneers, Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 


st. James’ Place, S.W. 1. 





two saueecns . 
BUCKS. 


Few minutes from Stoke Poges Golf Course. ce 
fifteen acres. 


stabling, garage 
Charming gardens with hard 

buildings, chauffeur’s house, 
Inspected and strongly 


A VERY CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED J the Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 


and 
and pastureland ; 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
RESIDENTIAL 





TTRAGTIVE HALF TIMBERED RES! 
NCE: two reception, ten bed and dressing rooms, 
: electric light, telephone. 


grass tennis courts : 


recommended by 
Rugby. (R 5844.) 


ESTATE. 


in all about 





COUNTRY HOUSE—first time in the market for 
nearly 30 years—occupying a delightful situation in this 
much-sought-after district. The Property is in practically 


electric 
matured 


__ Three sitting rooms, seven bedrooms, bathroom ; 
light, central he ating, main water, and garage 
gardens and grounds, meadow, ete. ; in all 

ABOUT EIGHT ACRES. 
PRICE £6,500, FREEHOLD. 
_ Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
James’ Place, S.W. 1. (1 5607.) 


reception, eight bed and 
conservatory ; stabling, 


lawns. Away from the 
brick-built barn ; 
AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
divided.— Agents, 
(R 6416.) 





secondary 
garage, 
light, central heating, septic tank drainage ; 
are eleven 
ete. : in all 


house 
pastureland, 
Freehold, 
JAMES STYLES & 


THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

cetiect cal ELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUSE, 
i order, and contains easy reach of Cheltenham and Gloucester ; 
rooms, 


office — ble 


£2,050, 


THIRTEE 


WHITL 


within 
three 
bathroom, 
wk; electric 
garde ns and 
pigsties and 






or would be 





ocK, Rugby. 
L 


IN THE HEYTHROP COUNTRY. 
M°8i: CHARMING STONE-BUILT RESI 


DENCE, finely situated some 500ft. above sea 
level, with south aspect; three reception rooms, fifteen 
bed and dressing rooms, four well-fitted bathrooms and 
excellent domestic offices. The principal bedrooms are 
fitted with lavatory basins (h. and ¢.), 


Electric light. Central heating. Garage. Excellent stabling. 
DELIGHTFUL 


Several cottages. 


GROUNDS inexpensive of upkeep. 
Range of farmbuildings. 
The land is principally sound pasture. 


FOR SALE AT A MODERATE PRICE WITH TEN 
ACRES OR UP TO 250 ACRES 


tecommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St 
James’ Place, London, 8.W. 1 





SEVENOAKS DISTRICT. 
INE MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 


500ft. above sea level, under one mile from main 
line station, 35 minutes to City and West End. The 
House is in first-rate order and immediate vacant pos- 
session can be had, 
bathrooms ; 
cottage. 


Three sitting rooms, ten bedrooms, three 
electric light, main water; two garages, large 
Jeautiful grounds, meadow, ete., of 


ABOUT FOUR ACRES. 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £5,000, OR OFFER. 
Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St 
James’ Place, S.W. 1.) (1 4823.) 
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Telephone 21 
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E STABL ISHED 1812 


GUDGEON & SONS 


WINCHESTER 






Nov. 20th, 1926. 
AUCTIONEERS 
AND VALUERS. 








| 
oe 
& 
4 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Gudgeons.”’ 













FOR SALE, 


With 20 area up to 125 acres. 


ONE OF THE MOST. ATTRACTIVE 


PROPERTIES of its size in the county, 
situate three miles from Winchester. 


acres or any 


Bracing position, 300ft. up. 
PANORAMA OF 
UNDULATING 


4 WIDE 
WOODED 
COUNTRY 


OVERLOOKING 
BEAUTIFULLY 


THE RESIDENCE 


HAMPSHIRE 


haaadiese AND SHOOTING. 


GOLF, 











LOUNGE HALL, 
and GUNROOM, 
ING ROOMS, 
VANTS’ 


FOUR RECEPTION ROOM 
FIFTEEN BED and DREs>s- 
THREE BATHROOMS, SER 
HALL, COMPLETE DOMESTI« 
OFFICES, 


> 
on 


Good water supply and lighting a rangements: 
stabling, garage, homestead, farmhouse, an 
ample cottages. 








THE LANDSCAPE GARDENS 


2 2 Se SO: A See, Bt 


ARE A 3 
























































is well built and faces South. : . ; FEATURE OF THE PROPERTY. ; 
MORESTEAD HOUSE, NEAR WINCHESTER, i 
Apply for particulars and order to view to GUDGEON & SONS, Estate Agents, Winchester. | 
Telegrams : “* Teamwork, Piccy, Londen.” NORFO [ K & PRIOR Auctioneers and Surveyors, Bi 
Telephone: — 2300 Valuers, 
Grosvenor 1838 = 2g, BERKELEY STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. t#né and Estate agents. 
’ . a ’ y ‘ ‘ 1c . 7 x \y. : ar 
MELTON MOWBRAY CHICHESTER ELSTREE “ 
Close to station, three miles from Melton Mowbray and tivelve On the outskirts of this a. town and within easy reach S007. up. South aspect. Ruvel situation. 40 winules he 
miles from Leicester. dite: from Town. - 
R 
M 
j 
Al 
A WELL-APPOINTED HUNTING BOX va g 3 yee oe és ge Ee 
Four reception rooms, twelve bed and dressing rooms, B i 
two bathrooms, modern conveniences. A CHARMING MODERN HOME WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE. 
THREE COTTAGES. GARAGE. F —_— RY. containing hall, two reception rooms, billiard room, five |} Lounge hall, three good reception, eight bed and dressing 3 
SPLENDID MODERN STABLI bedrooms, bathroom; beamed ceilings, artistic brick rooms, bathroom. : 
(for 24 or more hunters). fireplaces. CENTRAL HEATING AY 
‘ = Pa te as 4 ca . DA AL FE NG. MAIN WATE P ? 
CHARMING \ ELL-1 IM BER ED GRO NDs, sloping ELECTRIC LIGHT. ‘PHONE. MAIN WATER. LIGHT AVAILABLE. TWO — - “ane ECTRIC 
to a stream, orchard and pasture ; in all Delightful garden with full-sized tennis court. Ghanniness ae mr tl: 
30 ACRES (would divide). Additional land available. arming grounds, tennis court, woodland. 
NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED. FOR SALE AT LESS THAN RECENT COST. FOR SALE WITH ONE OR FIVE ACRES 
Particulars from the Sole Agents, SHAFTO, SIKES & SON, Photographs of the exterior and interior may be seen (Large cottage available). 
Melton Mowbray : or at the Offices of the Agents, 
NORFOLK & PRIOR, 20, Berkeley Street, W. 1. NORFOLK & PRIOR, 20, Berkeley Street, W. 1 Agents, NORFOLK & PRIOR, 20, Berkeley Street, W.L. 
ao — RALPH PAY & TAYLOR — 
LONDON, W.1. Grosvenor 1032 & 1033. 









GLORIOUS SOUTH DEVON 


Close to secluded resorts. 





situated with fine sea and rural views. 


Beautifully 


Three reception, 
Electric light. 
Company's water. 


EXCEPTIONALLY LIGHT AND SUNNY 
HOUSE. 
Eleven bedrooms, Three bathrooms, 


Billiard room. 
Central heating. 
Three cottages. 


Stabling. Garage. Charming gardens, 
In all FOUR ACRES. 
RENT, UNFURNISHED, £295 PER ANNUM. 


FREEHOLD CAN BE ACQUIRED. 





BEAUTIFUL BUCKS COUNTRY 





Con venient for main line station ; 30 minutes from London. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE THROUGH OWNER 
GOING ABROAD. 


CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 
IN LOVELY BUCKINGH: waite = WITH 
IDEAL GOLF FACILITIES. 

Two or three reception rooms, eigitt bedrooms, three 
bathrooms, servants’ hall ; electric light, central heating, 
stabling and garage. cottage ; beautiful grounds, tennis and 
croquet lawns and pastureland ; in all about 


SIX ACRES. 


Highly recommended by the Sole Agents, 
RALPH PAy & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W. 1 











DAILY 


REACH r 
IDEAL ; 


FOR CITY GHNTLEMAN, 













APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE. 

SIX BEDROOMS, 
THREE RECEPTION ROOMS. 


VERY PERFECTLY 







BATHROOM, 







a 


EXCELLENT OFF ¥ apy LARGE 


ARDENS. 
rReEMOLO ONLY £2,750. 
Fullest details, Owner’s Agents, 
RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


GARAGE AND 




















RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 















A potential small GROUSE MOOR for SALE, 
Treaty, at under £4 10s. an acre. 


ERIONETHSHIRE (North Wales).—The compact 
AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE of 

811 acres, “ Rhydygethin,’’ two-and-a-half miles from 
Llandrillo, and within easy reach of Corwen. Commodious 
stone-built Residence, adequate farmbuildings, 100 acres of 
arable and pasture, and an extensive sheep walk, capable of 
carrying a large head of stock and affording varied shooting 
and fishing.—Full details, plan, ete., from ALFRED MANSELL 
and Co., Estate Agents, Shre wsbury. 


by Private 





~ 





28 MINUTES FROM WATERLOO. 
SURREY. BEAUTY SP 
High ground, sandy soil, adjoining Oxshott Heath and pine 
woods, and Esher and Fairmile Commons. 
CHARMING DETACHED USE now being 
completed for SALE, £2,600 Freehold, containing 
four bedrooms, bathroom, three reception rooms, kitchen, 
scullery,ete. ; other houses bei ing built to buyers’ require- 
ments, also sites for sale, freehold, including beautiful wood- 
land.—For particulars apply Jas. F. PALSER & SON, 60, 
South Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. Tel. 4 
Grosvenor 1413. 








£2, 750. COTSWOLDS. — Beautiful old 

Tudor FARMHOUSE; sitting hall, two 
large reception (oak beams), eight bedrooms, bathroom : 
lavatories, gravitation water supply ; lawns, gardens, orchard. 

























stabling, garage, extensive farmery, old barn; 27 acres 

excellent —pastureland. Possession.—DRIVER, Stratton, 
Cirencester. ‘ 

UTLAND.—For SALE, fine SPORTING ESTATE 

of about 1,200 acres, with good House, buildings and 

cottages. Vacant possession.—Apply HENRY WING, Estate 






Agent, Stamford. 
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Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1400 (2 lines). 


CURTIS & HENSON 


LONDON, 


Telegrams: 
** Submit, London.’' 





nigtaieie _AND 


Uf it The 


r, A il = 


Wik Pee, 
AAT 
TIRE, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
TELEPHONE. 


MODERN DRAINAGE. AMPLE WATER SUPPLY. 
THE PLEASURE GROUNDS 


are a charming feature, being well timbered and laid out with beautiful old 
lawns, stone-flagged terrace, paved walled Dutch garden, stone summer- 
house, two tennis courts, kitchen garden. 

EXCELLENT COVERED-IN STABLING. 

Eleven boxes for hunters. 

RIDING eee (easily converted into squash court if desired). Large 

GARAGE. LAUNDRY fitted with electricity. 
MODEL FARM AND DAIRY. SIX COTTAG _ BEAUTIFUL WOOD 

AND PARK LAND 


TOTAL AREA 200 ACRES. 


ALL IN PERFECT ORDER THROUGHOUT, HAVING RECENTLY 
BEEN THE SUBJECT OF AN ENORMOUS EXPENDITURE. 


Personally inspected and very highly recommended, 





Sole 


GRAFTON 


position 


STUDY, 


60 MILES OUT. 


LOUNGE 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF THE MEETS OF 
AMIDST MOST BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 
FIRST-CLASS TRAIN SERVICE, 


A COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION, Elizabethan 


in character, built of stone and half timbered, occupying an ideal 


500FT. ABOVE SEA 


ON SAND AND GRAVEL SOIL in the centre of a finely wooded park, 
through which it is approached by two drives, each with lodge. ‘The accom- 
modation includes : 


HALL, DRAWING ROOM, DIN 
BALL OR BILLIARD ROOM 52ft. by 
WITH MENSERVANTS’ ROOMS, ABO 


SEVEN BEAUTIFULLY FITTED BATHROOMS. 





om sie Rio Rie i ; 
Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


28ft., COMPLETE OFFICES 


THE WHADDON CHASE. 


LEVEE 


ING ROOM, BOUDOITIR, 


UT 23 BEDROOMS, 





Sty Se cad ; 


nt 





al ‘’ 4 r 
ISCOYD PARK, 
EXCELLENT CENTRE FOR 
NORTH SHROPSHIRE AN 

ELIGHTFUL OLD _ @Q 

DENCE, dating from 1738, 
surrounded by BEAUTIFULLY 
high position with lovely views ; 

Four reception, thirteen bedre 


and fitted h. and ¢. water basins 


rooms, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL 
AMPLE WATER SUPPLY 


Separate hot water system, pes floors : stabling for fifteen, 
garage for three cars, rooms for L 
cottages ; charming pleasure grounds, old-fashioned DOV E- 


COTE, two tennis courts, walled k 
SHOOTING OVER 
TO BE LET, 


Kt 
POSSIBLY UNFURNISHED, F¢ 
LESS 


LOW RENTAL.—Agents, Ct 
Street, W. 1. 


‘Db CHESHIRE 


IRNISHED, PARTLY FURNISHED, OR 
FO 


SHROPSHIRE 
SIR WATKYN WYNN’S, 
HUNTS. 
UEEN ANNE RESI- 
now thoroughly modernised, 


TIMBERED DEER PARK ; 
long carriage drives. 

voms (all with electric light 
), five bathrooms, servants’ 


HEATING, TELEPHONE, 
MODERN DRAINAGE, 


men, home farm and five 
itchen garden, ete., cottages, 
1,200 ACRES. 

R SEVEN YEARS OR 


RTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 








NEWBURY AND WINCHESTER 
(Fifteen miles from both.) 

SIX MILES FROM A JUNCTION; ONE-AND-A-HALF 

HOURS’ RAIL. 


FINE ADAM RESIDENCE OF. THE 
aT DARA. well placed in a FINELY 
TIMBERED PARK, 500Ft. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, with 
south aspect and extensive views. It is approached by a 
long drive, and contains large hall, four reception, billiard, 
20 bedrooms, three bathrooms ; "CENTRAL HEAT ING, 
AMPLE WATER SUPPLY, MODERN DRAINAGE, gas 
laid on; stabling for twelve, garages; pleasure grounds, 
lawns, orchard and kitchen gardens. Home farm = and 
cottages ; land mostly pasture, splendid timber : the boundary 
encloses A GRASS RIDE FOR THREE MILES 


425 ACRES. 
EXCELLENT SPORTING. 
PRICE £18,000, INCLUDING TIMBER. 


More land available. Personally os Photos, ete., 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, 

















pace 


ni 











Be ee 





KENT AND SUSSE 


BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE 





IN THE MIDST OF A BEAUTIF 
BIRCH AND SCC 

AN ALTITUDE OF NEARLY 
With lovely views to 











AT 





ELIGHTFUL OLD STYLE 


CE, containing LOUNG 


a Mag ’ gn ning to loggia. BILLL AR > ROOM AND tw Oo 


OTHER RECEPTION ROOMS, 
NINE BEDROOMS, 

Gas from private plant, excellen 
installed, 


bracken, large kitchen garden: in 


PRICE REDUCED 


Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, 


Sole 








SOMETHING QUITE UNUSUAL. 





BATHROOM. 


Picturesque pleasure grounds, natural wild garden, 
extensive woodland walks and rides, wealth of gorse and 
all 

ABOUT 100 ACRES. 
SHOOTING, HUNTING AND GOLF. 








IX BORDERS 


WELLS AND RYE, 





UL WOOD OF SILVER 
TS FIR. 
300FT. ON SAND SOIL. 
the south. 


GABLED RESI- 


ft. by If 








SERVANTS’ HALL, 


t water, telephone easily 


i £6,850. 
, Mount Street, W. 1. 
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Telephone Nos. 
Grosvenor 1653 (3 lines). 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.: 


Nov. 20th, 192¢€. 






And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton 8&F: 
West Halkin St., Belgrave 8c 
45, Parliament St., 
Westminster, S.W. 





WITHIN EASY REACH OF 
GOODWOOD AND THE COAST. 
EST SUSSEX.—Finely positioned RESIDENCE, 

in excellent order enter 4 contains billiard, 
three reception rooms, lounge, two bath, seventeen bed- 
rooms and good offices. 
Electric light. Main water. 
Stabling. Garage, rooms over, 
seautiful old-world 
timbered parklands ; 






Gravel subsoil. 
Lodge. Three cottages. 
gardens and grounds with well- 


in all about 52 ACRES. 


FOR SALE.—Inspected and confidently recommended 
by the om nts, GEO, TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 
Ww. (A 243%.) 





HUNTING. FISHING. SHOOTING. 


CONTAINING FINE OAK-PANELLED ROOMS. 
EAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 
which is less than 100 miles from London, is ap- 
proached by a drive and contains fifteen bedrooms, 
Cottages. 


Excellent stabling. Several farms. 


The area extends altogether to about 
1,600 ACRES. 
FOR SALE.--Full details from the Agents, GEORGE 


& SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. (6164.) 


TROLLOPE 





NEAR WELL-KNOWN POLO GROUND. 





L OvEhY COBHAM DISTRICT.—Charming old 

RESIDENCE with billiard, four reception, twelve 
bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms and usual offices ; 
two cottages, stabling, garage: beautifully timbered 


gardens, grounds, and park-like land ; in all 
60 ACRES. 
Unique opportunity. Unfurnished on lease. 


Full details from Gro. TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 


rooms, 


by the 
a; 3. 


RESIDENCE, 
tains four reception, 


Electric light. 
Charming gardens 
EIG 


FOR SALE. 


BUCKS. 


in excellent order 
two bath, 
etc. 

Main water and gas. 
Garage. 
and grounds ; 


HT ACRES 


Stabling. 


Agents, GEO. TROLLOPE & SONS, 


(A 6080.) 


Easy reach Burnham Beeches and Stoke Poges. 


iit EXCEPTIONALLY WELL APPOINTED 


throughout, 





con- 
eleven bed and dressing 


Central heating. 
Two cottages. 


in all about 


Inspected and confidently recommended 
25, Mount Street, 





T 
( 


HOUSE. 


old-world town), 


FIFTEEN ACRES. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD STONE-BUILT 


O* SN. 


ising: 


Fascinating old building (near an 
which requires 
excellent lodge and other buildings ;, very 
charming gardens and grounds, 


modern- 


Full details from GEO. 
a 


BARGAIN PRICE. 
ROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 
A 6064.) 





re 





Street, W. 1. (A 1907.) 


contains tivo 


SONS, 


ERTS.— High 
riews, the House, 
reception, 
stabling, 


two bath, 


poms, ete, : garage, 


park-like lands. 


36 ACRES. 
For Sale.—Details from GEO, 
25 Mount Street, W.1 


two 


TROLLOPE 
(A 4177.) 


FINE OLD TUDOR RESIDENCE. 
up and commanding fine 
approached by drive, 


twelve bhed- 
cottages ; 


and 


GRAND POSITION. 
UILDFORD (outskirts ; 
station).—The HOUSE 
bath and eight bedrooms ; delightful gardens and groun: 
of about one-and-a-half acres; garage. Only £4,25 
Freehold.—Details, GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mou 
Street, W.1. (A 1845.) 


LOVELY VIEWS. 
under a mile from tl 
contains two receptio: 





ONLY SIX MILES FROM WEST END. 

OLR FASHIONED RESIDENCE, 

liards, five reception, ten bed and dressing room 

ete.; stabling, rooms over and useful 

de Spe old-world gardens with pastureland extending t 
VELVE ACRES. Wonderfully rural 

Ss AL E.—Contidently recommended by GEO. 
Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (4 4425.) 


TROLLOPE an 


with bi - 
outbuildings ; 


outlook. Fo> 





NEAR WALTON HEATH. 
FINE MODERN RESIDENCE, 


in excelle “6 _orde ‘r throughout, arrangec 
TWO FLOORS ONLY, 
and oubibidian Bua Teception, three bath, 
rooms, ete. garage; cottages if required ; 
timbered gardens of ne arly 


THREE ACRES. 


Inspected and recommended by th 
TROLLOPE E & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. 


twelve bed 
beautifull 


LOW PRICE. 
Agents, Gro. 
(A 1025.) 


well planned, 
1 





SURREY 


Three-and-a-half miles from main line station, 
Near golf. 


30 minutes 


from Town. Gravel soi 


i 


CHARACTER IN § 





HOUSE OF 


TALL PARK. 
—Two carriage drives; fourteen bed, 
7 OO. two baths, three reception rooms, 


5 
lounge ; electric light, Company's water, central heating ; 
stabling, garages, cottage 
CHARMING OLD GARDENS, 


ornamental water, walled kitchen garden and pasture 


32 ACRES. 


Orders to view of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 


and 


25, Mount 





Street, W. 1. (A 1157.) 











Telephone: 
Museum 5000. 


164-182, 


WARING & GILLOW, LTD. 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams: 
‘*Warison Estates, London.” 








HIGH 


JUST IN THE MARKET 
BARGAIN PRICE. 


AN ATTRACTIVE 


GABLED RESIDENCE, 


comprising hall, two reception 
rooms, billiard room, two bath- 
rooms, nine bed and dressing 


rooms, ete. 
COS WATER. GAS. ELEC 
LIGHT. 


over. 


Well timbered and ornamental 


grounds ; in all about 
THREE ACRES. 
FOR SALE, 


Further details, apuly 
Agents, as above. (74 


‘TRIC 
TELEPHONE. 
Detached garage with living rooms 


FREEHOLD. 


Owner's 


BERKSHIRE 


AT 














MESSRS. PERKS & LANNING 


*Phone : 'Phone : 
Grosvenor 3326. Watford 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 687 and 688. 


Established 1886. 


$7, i? lh Street, Piccadilly, W.1, and 32, High Street, Watford. 





valuable 
recommended, 








1ERTS (near aalmmetis ond Hitchin). 


tg SALE, 


this delightful old-world RESIDEN dating 
back many centuries, together with 50 or 200 ACRES; 
eight bed, bath, three reception rooms, ample stabling, 
farmery, ete.; beautiful grounds, swimming pool ; 


grass and other lands.—Inspected and highly 





~ 


EAST 
For 
tion, 
acre 


H ERTS (close to station : 





easy Tee 





*h of City).— 


SALE, typical Georgian HOUSE ; three recep- 
seven to nine bed; prolific gardens; four 
Ss, Price only £2,750. Inspected and recom- 


mended, 


HERTS (nearly 500ft. above sea level)—For SALE, 
extremely attractive old-fashioned HOUSE, in the 
midst of charming grounds; seven bed, bath, three 
reception rooms; large garage; electric light, 
central heating; hard tennis court, flower and 
kitchen gardens; grasslands; fifteen acres. D>. 4 
cellent hunting centre.—Strongly recommended from 


personal knowledge. 


CHILTERN HILLS (500ft. 
world HOUSE 


garage; tennis lawn, 
light, Co.’s water. Low price 


spec 


Il 
e = uy 
heat 
LAN 
mile 


‘ted and recommended. 

A WONDERFUL OLD ABBEY, ne 
modernisec 
actory ; 


th century, absolutely 


iter house, dorter and calef 
ing, ete.—Is placed solely in Messrs. 
NING’S hands for disposal. Price 


’s from London. (7871.) 


up).—For SALE, 
tive bed, bath, three sitting rooms ; 
orchard and paddock : 
for quick Sale.— 


£20,000 ; 


old- 


electric 


In- 


dating from the 
original 
central 
PERKS and 


45 





BLACKMORE GRANGE, HANLEY SWAN 
(Worcestershire ; close to main line station).—Th« 
above delightful old period HOUSE, formerly dower hous¢ 
of the beautiful Blackmore Park, will be offered for SALE 
by AUCTION in early December (unless Sold by Private 
Treaty beforehand). Eight bed and dressing, bath, three 
reception, lounge ; stabling ; charming grounds, paddock 
etc.; all thoroughly modernised.—lIllustrated particulars 
from the Auctioneers, as above, or the Solicitors, Messrs. 
Lyts, BURNE & LyUs, Diss, Norfolk. 
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Telegrams: 


London.” 


« wood, Agents (Audley), 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


6, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. ° 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 2130 
2131 





ABOUT ONE HOUR 


together with 


HIS HISTORICAL AND 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN 
ANNE RED BRICK 


MANSION, 


modernised by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens. 


Delightfully situate 480ft. 
above sea in richly timbered 
park and surrounded by 


DELIGHTFUL 
GROUNDS. 


GOOD MIXED SHOO 


HOME 


BY MOTOR FROM TOWN. 


40 MINUTES EXPRESS SERVICE, 


RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 1,550 ACRES 





TING, 200 


FARM IN HAND. 


ACRES RENTED EXTRA. 


Inspected and highly recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 


Contains entrance and cen- 

tial halls, 27 bed, ten bath, 

four reception rooms and 

billiard room, excellent 
offices, 


STABLING. GARAGE, 


AMPLE COTTAGES, 
ELECTRIC 
CENTRAL 


LIGHT, 
HEATING, 
TELEPHONE, 


Well maintained and in 


splendid order. 


Bag: 1,739 pheasants, 476 partridges, 146 hares, 2,386 rabbits. 
TO BE SOLD AT REASONABLE PRICE. 


Illustrated particulars on application. (40,202.) 








ASHDOWN FOREST AND CROWBOROUGH 
sOOFT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. CLOSE TO THESE FAMOUS LINKS. 
ARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, commanding wonder- 


ful panoramic views ; one-and-a-half miles from a station ; thoroughly modernised 
and in complete order, which has been the subject of a large expenditure ; sixteen 
bed and dressing rooms, four bathrooms, panelled Lall, four reception rooms and fine 
billiard cr dancing room, sun parlour, capital offices ; nearly all the rooms command 
glorious views. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 
Four cottages with bathrooms, galage, stabling, small farmery with electrically fitted 
dairy. 


LOVELY TERRACED GARDENS ; in all about 
EIGHTEEN ACRES. 
TO BE SOLD. 


Personally inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents, Messrs. JOHN D. 
Woop «& Co., 6, Mount Street, London, W.1. Plans and views at offices. (30,336.) 





450ft 


FROM 1664, containing 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
WATER SUPP 
Close 


TWO LODGES ANI 





TO BE 


6. Mount Street, London 





MODERN DRAINAGE, 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PART OF 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


. above sea level. 


Twelve bedrooms, two bathrooms, three reception rooms. 


EXCELENT 
Ss 


LY: ACETYLENE GAS. 
to good golf links. 
HUNTING. 


) FARMERY, extending in all to 


386 ACRES. 


SOLD, FREEHOLD. 


. W. 1. (40,638.) 





UNDER ONE HOUR FROM TOWN BY MAIN LINE SERVICE. 
BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED HOUSE, PART DATING 


Further particulars and price from the Agents, Joun D. Woop and 








spend 

































SUITABLE FOR ONE REQUIRING DAILY SERVICE LONDON, 


SURREY, EASY DISTANCE OF GOLF 


FINE OLD XVIiTtH CENTURY HOUSE, 


added to and improved in excellent taste by well-known architect, built of red brick with 
tiled roof and standing on light soil, 








Eleven bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, square hall, oak-panelled 
billiard and three reception rooms ; garage, stabling. 








COMPANY’S GAS AND WATER. TELEPHONE, 


THREE GOOD COTTAGES. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 





DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD GARDENS, with cut yews, tennis and croquet 
lawns, shaded by fine old elms and spruce, with numerous fruit trees, 


TO BE SOLD WITH ABOUT EIGHTEEN ACRES. 


Sole Agents, 
who have personally inspected 


Photographs, plan and further particulars on application to the 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, London, W. 1, 
(20,776.) 


and can strongly recommend the Property. 





JOHN 


D. WOOD & 


COo., 





MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY ann WALTON 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, 


W.1 





SURREY 


ONE-AND-A-HALF MILES FROM GODSTONE STATION, TWO-AND-A-HALF MILES FROM LINGFIELD STATION ; 220FT, ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 


APPROACHED BY A DRIVE FROM THE 
EAST GRINSTEAD ROAD, WITH LODGE 
AT ENTRANCE. 

THE COMFORTABLE GABLED 
RESIDENCE 
is substantially built of brick with tiled roof, 

and contains 
ENTRANCE HALL, 
AND THREE 
ROOMS, 
TWELVE BED AND DRESSING 
BATHROOM, 
and 
ADEQUATE OFFICES. 
COMPANY'S GAS AND WATER, 
TELEPHONE. 
Chauffeur’s cottage. 


BILLIARD RECEPTION 


ROOMS, 


Stabling and garages. 





THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 
LINGFIELD, 
ae err |. 6. 


GLENTHORNE, 





MATURED AND SHELTERED 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 
with 
Tennis and croquet lawns, walled garden 1 
orchard, and 
VALUABLE MEADOWLAND ; 
in all about 


ELEVEN-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


To be 

OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION, 
in the Hanover Square Estate Room, i 
Thursday, December 16th, 1926, at 2.5) 
p.m. (unless previously Sold Privately). 

Solicitors, Messrs. COLDHAM, BIRKE: 
and FLEURET, 3, Clement’s Inn, W.C.”: 
Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK and 
RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 








MILES OF SALMON FISHING ON THE 


Close to Station and Junction, seven miles from Hay and 30 
from Hereford. 
MODERATE SIZE HOUSE, 
occupying a delightful position on the Banks of the Wye, 
400ft. above sea level with beautiful views. 
TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, OR WOULD BE LET, UN- 
FURNISHED, ON LEASE. 
Entrance hall, four reception rooms, fourteen bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom. 
Stabling and cottage. 
grounds and gardens and 
ABOUT 50 ACRES IN ALL. 
FISHING is FIRST-RATE and INCLUDES 
SEVERAL WELL-KNOWN CATCHES. 
Golf and hunting available. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (14,112.) 


Inexpensive pastureland; 


THE 


UPPER WYE 








BETWEEN 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR ae 
ONE OR TWO YEARS. 

A XIIitH CENTURY 
MANOR HOUSE, 
beautifully furnished, and containing a wealth 
of 
OLD OAK, SUSSEX SLAB ROOF, ete. 
TIMBERED DRAWING ROOM WITH 

TWO FIREPLACES. 
DINING ROOM WITH OPEN 
FIREPLACE AND INGLENOC 
OLD OAK STAIRCASE, 
BEDROOMS AND MAIDS' 
ROOM, 
POWDER CLOSET. 
BATHROOM (h. and e.). 
WATER IN EVERY ROOM, 


BRICK 
IK, 





FOUR BED- 


LONDON 


WITH FIRST-CLASS SERVICE OF TRAINS. 


“4G 
if é \y ‘ 





AND BRIGHTON 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND GAS COOKING APPARATUS. 
MAIN WATER, 
TELEPHONE WITH EXTENSIONS. 
Garage, 
BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD 
GROUNDS 


with water garden, formal paved rose garden, 
small spinney, herbaceous borders. 


HARD TENNIS COURT. 
Indoor servants would remain. 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK a 
RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (F 6928.) 





HALF-AN-HOUR FROM 


ADJOINING AND OVERLOOKING EPPING FOREST IN HEALTHY POSITION, ENJOVING EXTENSIVE VIEWS. 


S.UFT, ABOVE SEA LEVEL, 





THE 


EASILY WORKED HOUSE ON TWO FLOORS. 
TO BE SOLD. 


Lounge hall and vestibule, three reception rooms, seven bed 
and dressing rooms, bathroom. 

PARQUET FLOORS THROUGHOUT. 
COMPANY’S WATER AND GAS. 
STABLING, GARAGE, AND COTTAGE. 

SIX ACRES 
of exceptional grounds and gardens, quite a feature and 
unique for their size, undulating lawns and old trees, innumer- 
able varieties of rare and choice shrubs, rhododendrons , 
holly, crab trees, etc., larch, heath and heather garden, full- 

size tennis court. 


HUNTING. GOLF. 
Inspected and recommended.—Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (11,327.) 


CITY 








IN ABSOLUTELY UNSPOILT COUNTRY, 


TO BE SOLD. 
THIS BEAUTIFUL OLD 
RESIDENCE, 
DATED 1637, 
with additions made about 100 years ago. 
It stands on an eminence with views over 
the adjoining country, and is approached by a 
LONG DRIVE. 
HALL, 
THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 
ELEVEN BEDROOMS, 
TWO DRESSING ROOMS, 
TWO BATHROOMS, 
BOXROOMS, ETC. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 





400FT, ABOVE SEA LEVEL; 30 MILES BY ROAD FROM LONDON, 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
INDEPENDENT HOT WATER SYST: 
TWO COTTAGES. 
STABLING, GARAGE. 
USEFUL FARMBUILDINGS. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 


Three tennis courts, herbaceous bord 
rose garden, orchard, and excellent pastu! 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
AND 
WALTON & LEE, 


(KXnight, Frank & Rutley 


20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
78, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 





’’s advertisements continued on pages iii., v., xv. and 





land ; in all about 
42 ACRES. 

Further particulars of Messrs. KNIGH 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 5qua 
W.1.. (20,150.) 

Telephones: 
314) : snes). 
3066) Mayfair (8 lines 
20146 Edinburgh. 
2716 Central, Glasgow. 
: 17 Ashford. 
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THE 


ESTATE SALE 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY ann WALTON & LEE 


ROOMS, LONDON, 


W.1 





Accommodation : Three reception rooms, nine 
bathrooms ; usual domestic offices, including servants’ hall. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPANY'S WATER. 

GARAGE FOR TWO CARS. 

The TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS are 

include Boi tennis lawns, rock garden, 
garden ; extending to 

TWO ACRES. 

Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 








bedrooms and dressing room, 


MAIN DRAINAGE. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 


herbaceous borders and very productive kitchen 


20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 


Under 30 minutes from London. 0 
In a favourite residential neighbourhood, amidst rural surroundings. ON THE 
TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY, 
‘REEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, in first-rate condition, consisting of — es : 2 
“WwW: : ’ huilt House, approached by carriage sweep. WITH SOUTH AND WE 


| ae 

ne 

Three reception rooms, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


two 


GAS FIRES. 
STABLING. 
beautiful, 


Garage for two cars. 


exceptionally and 





(22,478.) Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, 


NE MILE 


COMPANY’S 
THE BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GARDENS AND GROUNDS have 


laid out and include tennis and croquet lawns, rock and rose gardens, kitchen garden, and 
there are two excellent meadows ; in all about 


FOR 


SUSSEX 
MAIN LINE STATION. 
AN OLD-WORLD 


OUTSKIRTS OF TOWN. 


AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
ASPECTS, 


ST APPROACHED BY A CARRIAGE DRIVE, 





ane offices, 


LEPHONE. 


nine bed and dressing rooms, owe bathrooms, 
CENTRAL HEATIN 

WATER. MAIN DRAINAGE. 
Stabling for three Two cottages. 

been tastefully 


ELEVEN ACRES. 
SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 


W.1. (21,577.) 





“WATERSIDE.” COLNEY STREET. 
ALBANS AND RADLETT. 
Eighteen miles from Marble Arch. 


Sr. 


TO BE SOLD, 


Acompact PROPERTY of 30 ACRES, mostly grass, including 
attractive old-fashioned House containing three reception 











SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS. 


UNDER A MILE MAIN LINE STATION 


TO BE SOLD 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT AND 
EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 


of brick, weather-tiled and tiled roof, partly creeper-clad, 
standing on gravel soil, and commanding views extending to 
the Surrey Hills. 


Accommodation : 


Hall, three panelled reception rooms, billiard room, eleven 
bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, and offices, 


Company's gas and water. Central heating. Telephone. 


Double Stabling for six. Harness room, 


Capital cottage. 


garage. 


THE GROUNDS 


contain some well-grown timber trees and include tennis 





40 MINUTES FROM PADDINGTON 


TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD. 


3 5nd Re x nocia i c 
is | 
me OS 


a 





Modern RESIDENCE, built of brick, with tiled roof, standing 
high on gravel soil. It is approached by a drive, and is in 
good order ; hall, two reception rooms, six bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, 








rooms, bathroom, seven bed and dressing rooms. court, lawns, kitchen garden and paddock; in all about 
oT DENnsivi p ; rm Companies’ gas and water, electric light 
Inexpensive gardens intersected by river. SIX-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. available, telephone, modern drainage. 
fiood range of stud farmbuildings. Garage, cottage, etc. Garage for two cars; tennis amet lawns, sunken rock 
Ee — ia y KOT RIP garden, vegetable garden, orchard ; all about 
Would make an ideal stud farm. ONE MILE FROM 18-HOLE GOLF COURSE. 
ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
Sole Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, Agents, Messis. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (22,387.) 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (22,554.) 20. Hanover Square, W. 1. (22,60%.) 
x) ; a. e . 
SURREY HILLS WALTON HEATH 
About 30 minutes from Town by excellent train service. 7 . i 
TO BE SOLD, ADJOINING THE FIRST TEE, MINUTE’S WALK FROM THE CLUB 


tuated 450ft. above sea level, facing due south and com 

















AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, 


manding extensive views. 








FOR SALE 


AND ONE 
HOU: 


BY PRIVATE TREATY. 











—_ 
ge hall, three reception rooms, billiard room, six bed and dressing rooms, two bath- A FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, , : 
te. | several of the rooms are oak-panelled and beamed. over 500ft. above sea level, on sandy soil, and facing south. The Residence contains hall, four 
trie light. Company's w aad Central heating. Separate hot water system. reception rooms, eleven bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, and convenient offices , 
sa croet hank e 0 garages, one with pit. COMPANY’S GAS AND WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
sAUTIFULLY TIMBERE D GROUNDS, with yew hedges, sunk lawn tennis court, CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 
; raen, nuttery, kitchen garden, heated greenhouse, etc. ; in all about Garage, laundry and outbuildings. 
WELL-SHELTERED GARDENS, including lawns, rose and rock garden ; in all about, 
; THREE ACRES : , ’ 
; . 2 : PRICE £5,800. 
i NEAR GOLF COURSE. sla tabian EXTRA LAND AVAILABLE. 
i Zz . Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (22,418.) Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (9870.) 
—_ Telephones: 


“NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
AND 
WALTON & 


& 
e 
E 
5 
« 





LEE, 


(Knight, Frank 





Hanover Square, W. 1. 
Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kei. 


& Rutley’s advertisements continued on pages iii., v,. xi 





314) 
3066 } 


20146 Edinburgh. 
2716 Central, Glasgow. 
17 Ashford. 


Mayfair (8 lines). 


v.and xxiv.) 
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Telephone : 
Telegrams: 


4706 Gerrard (2 lines). 
**Cornishmen, London.” 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


37, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. . 





HAMPSHIRE, 


4 mile golf course. 


SURREY & SUSSEX 


BORDERS. 


FOR SALE, A VERY ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE with all modern conveniences. 


£4,000. A GREAT BARGAIN. 
SUFFOLK COAST GagsibEs 
well away from road, with lodge at entrance. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 







Dining hall, 4 other reception, 2 bath, 11 bedrooms, 
Servants’ hall, electric light, central heating, water 
from Artesian bore by engine, 2 garages, cottage. 

DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 
tennis lawn, rose garden, kitchen garden, and pretty 
woodland, ete. 

TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. 


4 ACRES. £3,500. 
SET’ (CATTISTOCK COUNTRY). 
DORSET attractive RESIDENCE. 
£ 9 Ce j © C ay g ea} 7 
Hall, 3 rece ar sages te = eee DENCE, full of old oak and other quaint and interestii g 
. : < . “sar a ae features. 
S € arage * B® > > > ‘ 
tabling, garage, cottage; delightful yet inexpensive Lounge hall, 3 


Pa reg a ee penn 45 MILES LONDON sty ° 
RESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. (9332.) | aBnoVE ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, in first-class Electric light, Co.’s water, two cottages, stabling, 2 
T order. garages, good outbuildings ; old-world gardens, hard tennis 
















































5 baths, 14 bed and dressing rooms. 
Main drainage, Co.’s water, gas; stabling, garage, et 
Charming gardens; tennis and other lawns, paddoc 
etc. ; in all nearly 
11 ACRES. 


(9217.) = 
TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. 





(12,493. ) 





FOR SALE WITH 30 ACRES. : 


MID-KENT (in Loe *OUEER AN Charmii 


NNE_ RES!- 


— Very 








reception rooms, dancing 
bathrooms, = & bedrooms. 

















> re Y vf uP 4 vj « . Ay . 
60 MILES LONDON Trey Sits eae ie : reception, bathroom, 8 pr tn a court, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, ete., and excellent 
DISTRICT. CHARMING RESIDENCE, with all modern } Plectric light. Co.'s water. Garage. Stabling for hunters. J grassland. i ” 
conveniences, in miniature park with * lodge entrance. CHA oer peter one ; age gi rang orchard PRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (10.314.) ) 
Lounge hall, iiend, ps ang tl bathrooms, 16 bed 18 ACRES. £4,500. For SALE, or to LET, Furnished or Unfurnished. 3 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GAS, CENTRAL HEATING, TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. _(14,905.) BORDERS OF NEW FOREST : 
EXCELLENT WATER BY ENGINE. 4 A 
Stabling, garages, bailiff’s house, cottages, farmbuildings ; - GREAT BARGAIN. £2,950. 19 UP TO 63 ACRES. 4 
delightful grounds, tennis and croquet lawns, yew hedges, KENT (near Hythe ; be: a position ).—Attrac- Charming RESIDENCE in excellent order. 4 
walled kitchen garden and park-like pastures, orchards tive modern RESIDENCE. , 4 4 
and woodlands ; also 3 good farms all in good heart, and Hall, 3 reception, ball or billiard room, 4 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, 14 bedrooms. = 
complete with buildings. The Residence may be pur- " 2 bathrooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms. Stabling, garages, cottage ; electric light, central heating | 
chased with Electric light, Co.’s water; stabling, garage, Tooms | telephone: lovely grounds, tennis _ croquet lawns, ‘es 





charming grounds, tennis lawn, orchard and pad- 
in all about 3 ACRES 

&-roomed Villa and further 6 acres if ie e. : 
TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W. (1446.) TRESIDDER & Co., 


kitchen garden, pastureland, etc., pa 
BOUNDED BY TROU a TRE AM. 


37, Albemarle St., W. 1 


GROUNDS ONLY, OR UP TO 500 ACRES. | Gitex. 
Or would be LET, Furnished or Unfurnished. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 37, Albemarle St., W.1.  (12,040.) 


BRACKETT & SONS 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. and 34, CRAVEN ST., CHARING CROSS, W.C.2. 





(9819.) 














BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS, 
ALBION CHAMBERS, KING STREET, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Brutons, Gloucester.” GLOUCESTER. 
Telephone : No. 967 (two lines). 








& 
a sais 
e 
: ON THE COTSWOLDS.—An attractive smal) 
# RESIDENCE, commanding charming views and 


containing hall, two reception, six bed and dressing, bath 
and usual offices ; stable, garage, cottage ; about two-and-a- 
quarter acres. Gas, Company’s water, main drainage. 
Vacant possession. Price £1,800.—F ull particulars of 
BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Age nts, Gloucester. (1 162.) 











N THE COTSWOLDS.—An exceptionally charming 
RESIDENCE ina beautiful and he althy situation, about 
600ft. above sea level. The residence is substantially built, 
well fitted, in excellent order, and is altogether most attractive: 
lounge hall, four reception rooms, nine beds, two baths, and 
excellent offices ; central heating, electric light, Company's 
water, telephone; delightful grounds. Vacant possession. 
Inj a £ + —— [ ie a ~ 7 71 * Fy ar 7 5 ‘ 
rooms, three bathrooms, billiard room, four reception Price £4,600.—Full particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., 


rooms and ground floor offices ; excellent stabling, large Estate Agents, Gloucester. (BR 115.) 
coach-house or garage, etc.; lodge entrance and four- = 


roomed cottage. The grounds include lawns, large tennis 
lawn, kitchen and pleasure gardens, with lake, meadow and N THE COTSWOLDS (between Cheltenham and 
woodland ; in all ELEVEN ACRES. PRICE £10,500. 7 Cirencester).—A charming MANORTAL, SPORTING 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. (Fo. 31,674.) AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE of about 900 acres, com- 
prising a fine old Manor House of the late sixteenth or carly 
seventeenth century, with more recent additions, containing 
four reception rooms, seven bedrooms, bathroom, four, good 
attics, and offices ; stabling, farmbuildings, five cottages, 
estate yard, etc. ; a delightful feature is the River Coln w hich 
runs through the property and affords excellent trout fishing. 
The Estate i includes a considerable area of noted game covcits, 
and is in every way a most attractive sporting proper{y.— i 
Full partic ulars ee am TON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Ag: nts, 
Gloucester. (c¢ 2 





RICE 5,000 GUINEAS. — 
WELLS (delightfully situated on the famous . mbury UNB 


TUNBRIDGE 


Ri —A very complete well- 
fitted RESIDENCE, situated on a lovely south slope 


DGE_ WELLS. 
Sandstone Ridge, about 475ft. above sea level).—Valuable 
Freehold PROPERTY, standing in beautifully timbered 
pleasure grounds of about 3A. 3k. 11P., approached by 
carriage drive with four-roomed lodge at entrance. The 
accommodation includes entrance hall, three reception 
rooms, billiard room, ten bed and dressing rooms, three 
well-fitted bathrooms, and excellent domestic offices ; 
electric light, central heating, and all modern conveniences ; 
garage and stabling. (32,322. 


and commanding be: autiful views ; twelve bed and dressing 











FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY BRACKETT & SONS, AS ABOVE. 











PERFECT 
EXAMPLE OF TUDOR COTTAGE. 








FOR SALE. TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Most, carefully and thoroughly restored. 






The accommodation consists of two large reception 
rooms with magnificent oak-beamed ceilings, 
original fireplaces, two large and one small bedroom, 
bath (h, and ec. water), w.c. 









LARGE GARDEN, 
PRICE WITH GARAGE AND ELECTRIC LIGHT, 









£1,395. 






Apply GASCOIGNE, 17, Castle 
Telephone 1319. 


Street, Reading. 













Telegrams: 
* Jolliffe, 


JOLLIFFE, FLINT & CROSS. ,,;istite.. 


AGENTS & AUCTIONEERS, 1, THE ARCADE, BOURNEMOUTH 


IN THE PRETTIEST PART OF 
NEW FOREST 


Telephones : 
Bournemouth 
36 and 199. 


ESTATE 



















THE 











HUNTING. GOLF. TENNIS. 

One mile Brockenhurst Station and 18-hole Golf Course. 
HIS. CHARMING FREEH - 

T DENCE, built re gardle ss of cost Sod ony oe. “d 

with every labour-saving convenience, 

Central heating, own electric light plant, constant hot 
water supply, Company’s water, gas, telephone, main 
drainage, and modern sanitary fittings. 

DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS TWO ACRES. 
South aspect. 

Three reception rooms, five bedrooms, dressing room, 
two bathrooms, loggia, sleeping tae maids’ sitting 
room. LARGE GARAGE. UNBRIDGE WELLS (within the Borough). For 
Lavatory — in all bedrooms ; eo a floors. TU ALE, a very choice and unique RESIDENT! IAL 

MOST PERFECT ORDE PROPERTY, convenient for both stations, close to. the 
TO. BE SOL » AT GREATLY REDU C ED PRICE. common, and replete with every modern convenience ; »¢hree 
_ Full particulars: of Owner’s Sole Agents, JOLLIFFE, reception, seven bedrooms, bath; good offices; very pretty 
FLINT & Cross, Estate Agents and Auctioneers, 1, The gardens, stone flagged paths, ete.—For full particulars and 
Arcade, Bournemouth. cards to view, apply CHARLES J. Parris, F.S.1., 67, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells. 
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Telegrams: H ARRODS Ltd. Telephone No. 


icstate, c/o Harrods, London.” Sloane 1234 (85 Lines). 


‘anch Office: ‘ West Byfleet.’ 62 & 64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1. Telephone: 149 Byfleet. 
(OPPOSITE MESSRS. HARRODS LTD. MAIN PREMISES.) 




















DORSET 
One-and-a-half miles from old market town, one mile church; delightful situation with fine views of the sea and beautiful coastline. 
UDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE, with tiled roof, stone-mullioned windows 
and leaded panes. 
Lounge hall, three reception rooms, eight bedrooms, bathroom, offices. 
CO.’S WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
CENTRAL HEATING, 
Stabling, garage, store house with room over, and cottage. 
Delightfu ‘gardens and grounds, lawns, kitchen garden, crazy paving, paddock, 
and about 30 ACRES of sound land ; in all about 
34 ACRES. 
HUNTING THREE PACKS. EIGHTEEN-HOLE GOLF ONE MILE. 
EXCELLENT SAILING, 
£5,750, FREEHOLD. 
Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton 
Road, 8.W. 1. 
A.D. 1637. 
"a r x] : x ma 
HERTFORDSHIRE HEIGHTS 
{5 MINUTES FROM TOWN. 450FT. UP, WITH EXCELLENT VIEWS. 
EAUTIFUL. OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE, approached by long 
carriage drive. 
Lounge hall, three good reception rooms, twelve bed and dressing rooms, two 
bathrooms, and complete offices. 
STABLING. GARAGE, GOOD FARMBUILDINGS. 
COTTAGES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. GOOD WATER AND DRAINAGE. 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING, 
Beautifully timbered pleasure grounds, three tennis courts, walled kitchen garden, 
orchard, rich meadow ; in all about 
36 ACRES. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. 
HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. 
PRICE £11,000. COST £30,000. 
a TINDC ri] « Tr 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY AND IN A MUCH-SOUGHT-AFTER DISTRICT; ONLY TWO HOURS’ RAIL, 
LOVELY OLD MANOR HOUSE 
(MENTIONED IN DOMESDAY BOOK) 
WITH OAK BEAMS AND OPEN FIREPLACES. THREE RECEPTION, SEVEN BEDROOMS, ONE DRESSING ROOM, BATHROOM, OFFICES, 
GRAVITATION WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE. 
Farmhouse, farmery, bailiff’s house, and four cottages; pretty GARDENS AND GROUNDS, Whole Property in hand, and comprises good feeding pastures, 
deep arable, and valuable orcharding ; in all about 
450 ACRES. 
HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 
¢ eT 
a 


ae 
en ee 








SURREY WOODBRIDGE 





40 minutes from Waterloo and ten minutes from station ; GOLF. CRAWLEY DISTRICT 
favourite pine district ; unique golfing, social, and other ae “ : , 
amenities. Facing south; fine views over undulating gorse and CLOSE TO NEW CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF COURSE, 
heather land. and convenient for main line station; under an hour ot 
MODERN RESIDENCE, ——_ a, ‘Town. 
_ and possessing every essential of convenience anc oe on eae eae 
comfort ; eight bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, P'CTURESOY ge gts eS Esler CE. enalay, dele” Three reception, 


three reception, fine lounge hall, offices; garages, out- | taining lounge hall, two reception, five or six bedrooms, 
buildings ; electric light, central heating, telephone, bathroom, offices. 
gas, hot water supply, main drainage, and Company’s 


Main water, drainage, Company’s electric light, tele- 
phone ; heated garage, outbuildings. 








water. Excellent water supply, modern drainage ; outbuildings i tiiiaiak: see 00 fruit ¢ t : , 
‘ " charming garden, with tennis lawn, flower beds, etc. icturesque grounds; <2 ul rees; tennis anc 
Yigg ag DISPOSED GROUNDS, Dutch paved in all about wiih rina aici other lawns, kitchen, fruit, and rose gardens ; in all nearly 

and brick walls, sunk garden, tennis lawn, rock and 

kitchen garden ; about TWO ACRES. TWO ACRES. 

GRAVEL SOIL. IN SPLENDID ORDER. 
ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. £3,500, FREEHOLD. 
: ; FREEHOLD &2,750. 
Unhesitatingly recommended by the Sole Agents, Inspected and recommended by the Agents, HARRODS 
HARRODS (LD.), West Byfleet, Surrey. HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. 
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Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1440 (two lines). 


WILSON & CO. 


14, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


F. R. WILson, F.S.1. 
A. J. SOUTHERN, F.A.1. 
G. H. NEWBERY, F.S.1., F.. |, 





HAMPSHIRE 


Lovely situation, facing due south, with views 


Between Winchester and Petersfield, 


extending to the sea. 





DELIGHTFUL OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE SET 
GARDENS AND WELL-TIMBERED PARK. 


HE HO 


tion rooms opening to southern terrace ; 


FOR SALE AT A MODERATE PRICE with 


40 ACRES. 


Owner's Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W. 


recommended. 


USE is in splendid order, with electric light, central heating, modern 

drainage, telephone, ete., and has recently been the subject of great expenditure. 
Fourteen bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, lounge and three very fine recep- 
stabling, garage, small farmery, five cottages. 


IN LOVELY 


have been spent. 


rooms ; 


1. Inspected and strongly 
mended, 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


In the Duke of Beaufort’s country, two hours from London by express trains 
perfectly secluded position amidst wonderful scenery. 


fireplaces, carved oak staircase, 
Thirteen bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, banqueting hall, four reception 
LOVELY OLD GARDENS; 
farm, beautiful woodlands. 


FOR SALE WITH 530 ACRES, 


or the House would be Sold with a small area if desired. 


OWNER GOING ABROAD. 


Owner's Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


COTSWOLDS 


400ft. above sea leve| 





tse. the boy 


b hs DOR MANOR HOUSE OF UNIQUE CHARM AND CHARAC 
TER, in splendid order and upon which within recent years thousands of pounds 
Beautiful old oak panelling and massive oak beams, stone Tudor 


Electric light. New drainage. Good water supply. 


garage, stabling, fourteen cottages, home 


WONDERFUL CHANCE TO 
SECURE A BARGAIN. 


Inspected and recom 








SUSSEX COAST 


Five minutes of the sea; one mile from station. 





EAUTIFUL OLD TUDOR HOUSE. 


spent on restoration. 


£10,000 
Full of old oak beams. Lounge, 
four reception, eight bedrooms, three bathrooms (two 
additional bedrooms and bathroom in cottage adjoining). 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. GAS. CENTRAL HEATING. 
TELEPHONE. 

LOVELY OLD GARDENS, seven acres, cottage, garage. 

FOR SALE, OR TO LET, FURNISHED. 


Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W. 1. 


In a beautiful part of the 


COTSWOLDS 





First-rate sporting district. 


High up. 


HARMING OLD MANOR HOUSE in first- 
rate order and thoroughly up-to-date with electric 
light, telephone, ete.; six bedrooms, bathroom, lounge 
hall, three reception rooms; stabling for four, garage, 
good cottage; delightful grounds with tennis lawn, 
kitchen garden, paddock, etc. For SALE with FIVE- 
AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


PRICE ONLY £4,200. 


Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W. 1. 





SOUTH DORSET 





Three-quarters of a mile from the sea. Full south aspect. 


ELIGHTFUL STONE HOUSE.—Station two 

miles ; eighteen-hole golf course three-quarters of « 

mile. Eight bed, bath, lounge hall, three reception rooms 

Garage, stabling, cottage: electric light. main water 
central heating, independent hot water. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT LOW PRICE TO QUICK 
BUYER. 


Gardens, paddocks, etc. ; about 33 acres. 


Personally inspected and recommended Ly WILSON 


and Co., as above. 

















BENTALL & HORSLEY 


199, PICCADILLY, W.1. Gerrard 5318. 








WITHOUT DOUBT THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
OLD HOUSE OF ITS SIZE AND 
CHARACTER IN THE WHOLE OF SUSSEX. 
Within a few miles of Eastbourne, and in a setting 

Vorland might well hare chosen as a 
subject for one of his masterpieces, 

A bounding in old oak, entirely weather tiled, with leaded 
light diamond pane casement windows, in perfect order 
(many thousands of pounds having recently been expended), 
and set in a sweetly pretty garden of wonderful old-world 
charm, with beautiful cedar trees, amidst absolute seclu- 
sion which can never be spoilt. It contains lounge hall, 
large dining room, charming drawing room, study, five or 
seven bed, bath (h. and c.), excellent farmbuildings and 
cottage, and nearly 100 acres grass. A property of truly 
exceptional character such as the mind might imagine but 
disbelieve existed, and which cannot fail to appeal to 
evervone seeking a character homestead amidst ideal 
seclusion. Altogether very exceptional. Price £6,000. 
Very highly recommended from personal knowledge. 
Sole Agents, BENTALL & HORSLEY, 199, Piccadilly, W. 1, 
who have series of photographs. 


such as 








THAKE & PAGINTON 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
(Incorporating DIBBLIN & SMITH, 106, Mount Street, W.1), 
28, BARTHOLOMEW STREET, NEWBURY. 
Telephone: Newbury 145. 
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BETWEEN NEWBURY AND WANTAGE. 
Beautiful early Georgian RESIDENCE. 
PANELLED ROOMS. 
Three reception rooms, seven bedrooms, two bathrooms ; 
garage, stabling and cottages: secluded walled grounds 
and tennis lawn; ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
PRICE £3,000. 


Sole Agents, THAKE & PAGINTON, Newbury. 


(2247.) 











LACKMORE VALE HUNT.-—For SALE, with 
B immediate vacant possession, very attractive old- 
world RESIDENCE at Compton Pauncefoot in the Sparkford 
Vale, with gardens, hard tennis court ; stabling, garage, and 
cottage. The House contains lounge hall, three good sitting 
rooms, seven principal bedrooms, three servants’ bedrooms 
and attics, three bathrooms: electric light and central 


heating : further cottages and land if required.—For particu- 
lars apply Messrs. BARTLETT & SONS, the Abbey Close, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 








SHROPSHIRE.—COUNTRY HOE 


Furnished or Unfurnished) to LET; 


ORTH 
(partly 
entertaining rooms, billiard room and conservatory : gai 


vineries ; garage, stables, with two cottages if de-° d 
Shooting can also be Let.—Apply W. E. Frita, The Qu: ta 
Estate Office, Weston-Rhyn, Oswestry. 





GORDON-RICHMOND ESTATES, ABERDEENSH' E. 
VERY FINE SPORTING PROPERTY FOR SAL! 
"5 VERY FINE GROUSE MOOR Ai! 

SPORTING ESTATE of CLASHNADARROCH., in 
the Parishes of Gartly and Rhynie, Aberdeenshire. is for 52 -E 
by Private Bargain. The Estate extends to about 17. 00 
acres, of which 13,600 acres or thereby are pastur: d 
moorland, and 3,400 acres or thereby are low ground. ‘JT! Te 
are an excellent shooting lodge, with garage, ete., attacied, 
and also a smaller lodge at an outlying part of the Estate. 
A bag of from 1,500 to 2.000 brace of grouse may be loo ed 
for, and substantial bags of all the usual] low ground game «re 
always obtainable.—For further particulars apply to Me: Ts. 
DAVIDSON & GARDEN, Advocates, 12, Dee Street, Aberdeen, 
who will receive offers up to December 15th next, but ‘he 
Proprietor will not be bound to accept the highest or °n¥ 
offer, and he further reserves to himself the right to accept 
an offer prior to December 15th. 
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PRICE MUCH REDUCED. 
A PROPERTY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARM. 


WITHIN DAILY REACH OF 
LONDON 


TO BE SOLD 


GENUINE ELIZABETHAN 
RESIDENCE 


20 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
SEVEN BATHROOMS, 
FIVE RECEPTION ROOMS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
POLISHED OAK FLOORS. 
COMPANY’S WATER. MODERN SANITATION, 


BEING A PARTICULARLY BEAUTIFUL 
AND ALMOST PERFECT EXAMPLE OF 
THE XVITH CENTURY, 


AND RETAINING 
FEATURES OF 


MANY OF THE 
THIS FASCINATING 
INCLUDING THE 


ORIGINAL 
PERIOD, 


ORIGINAL PLASTER CEILINGS, 
CARVED OAK DOORS, 
PANELLING AND CHIMNEYPIECES 


OLD-WORLD GARDENS. 


THE HOUSE IS PERFECTLY APPOINTED 
AND FITTED UP REGARDLESS’ OF 
EXPENSE, 

AT A COST REPRESENTING 
TWICE THE AMOUNT THAT WILL NOW 
BE ACCEPTED FOR THE FREEHOLD. 

(Folio 12,610.) 



















TAT 
KENT 
About 70 miles from London ; close to the coast, 


A BEAUTIFUL OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 


with an original old Elizabethan wing, the whole forming an unusually picturesque and attractive Property. 





E 

i. 

ta 

E. 

D 

in 

E 

1” 

d 

re 

- 

e. TWELVE BEDROOMS, THREE BATHROOMS, FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS; electric light, central heating, modern sanitation; GARAGE AND STABLING 
: with FLAT above, COTTAGE ; delightful GARDENS, well timbered, which together with paddocks, extend in all to 
5. ABOUT 20 ACRES. 

é TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD. 

. Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS. (9100.) 




















COLLINS & COLLINS, OFFICES: 


37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, 
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DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS 


LONDON - 129, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1. 


Head Offices { LEICESTER 4, HORSEFAIR STREET. 
YORK - - 34, CONEY STREET. 


*Phones : Grosvenor 2353, 2354 and 2792. Leicester, Central 5097. York 3347 


BRANCHES : 


Horsham, Swindon, Salisbury, Sturminster Newton, Gillingham, Sherborne and Blandford. 





NORTH COTSWOLDS AND 


CENTRE OF A SPORTING DISTRICT. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 


HUNTING WITH THE LEDBURY. SHOOTING AND 
FISHING. 





AN ATTRACTIVE. STONE GEORGIAN 
HOUSKH, br autifully situate GO0ft. up with wonderful 
views ; four reception, three bath, ten bedrooms, EAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT MANOR 
HOUSE, in attractive grounds. Accommodation : 
Three reception, fourteen bed and dressing, two bath- 
rooms. 
Modern cottage, stabling and garage; area cight acres. ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES. 


COMPANY’S WATER. 
TELEPHONE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Stabling for eight; excellent paddocks; AREA about 
TWELVE ACRES. 


FOR SALE. PRICE £6,500. 


Full particulars, ete., from the Owner's Agents, Messrs. 
DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, W. 1 





(3802.) LEASE FOR DISPOSAL. 
Price, particulars and photo from Messrs. DUNCAN B. 
WARWICKSHIRE. GRAY & PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, W. 1. (3639.) 


HUNTING WITH SEVERAL PACKS, 





A _ELIZABETHAN _ MANOR HOUSE THREE MILES FROM MELTON MOWBRAY. 

of historical interest, situate in a completely secluded 
position. Accommodation : Two reception rooms, billiard 
room, ten bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, ete. ; 
Company’s water and gas, main drainage; stabling, 
garage, cottage. Charming gardens and grounds, orchard 
and pastureland. For SALE with 


UNTING BOX, containing ten bedrooms, partly 

panelled lounge hall and two other reception rooms, 

bathroom, good offices; stabling for sixteen horses, 
pair of cottages, garages. 


100 ACRES. 
ONLY £4,650, FREEHOLD. 


NINE OR SEVENTEEN-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
PRICE FOR THE WHOLE, &7,500 





Full erg of the Agents, DUNCAN B. GRAY and Full details from Vendor's Agents, DUNCAN B. GRAY 
PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, W. 1. (3509.) and PARTNERS, 4, Horsefair Street, Leicester. 


HOME COUNTIES. 


ERY INTERESTING GEORGIAN HOUSE. 


stuate in an attractive town, with exceptionally 





charming walled garden in rear. 


Accommodation : four reception, twelve bed and dressing, 


bathroom ; Company’s gas and water and main drainage ; 
well-built modern cottage, and about 


TWO ACRES. 


For SALE.—Price and full particulars from the Sole 
Agents, Messrs. DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS, 129, Mount 


Street, W.1.  (3924.) 








“THE MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL PROPERTY 


IN THE HOME COUNTIES 


justly describes a Property situate in the prettiest district of 


SURR and comprising an Elizabethan House, 


with CY at panelled rooms, and many oak beams. 
Accommodation: Three reception, ten bed, three 


bath; all modern conveniences ; woodlands ; cottages 
and farm; extending to an area of about 


200 ACRES. FOR SALE. 


Price, particulars, ete., from the Owner's Agents, Messrs. 
DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, W. | 


(3737.) 








HANKINSON & SON = 


AUCTIONEERS, LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH 





SINGULARLY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY ESTATE NEAR MINEHEAD. 
‘ . ab ad 
SOMERSE' 
THE RESIDENCE IS PLACED IN BEAUTIFULLY 
LAID-OUT GROUNDS 


and contains seventeen bed and dressing rooms, five bath- 
rooms, four splendid reeeption rooms, complete offices. 


SECONDARY RESIDENCE, 
Bailiff’s house. Nine cottages, 
Stabling and excellent farmbuildings. 


FARMLANDS EXTENDING TO 290 ACRES, 





SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, GOLF. 
FREEHOLD, £20,000. 


FINE SPORTING, 








WHATLEY, HILL & CO. 
Agents for COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES. 


ai 








URREY Charming old-fashioned COUNTY 
S HOUSI 


SE, 360ft. above sea level, south aspect, gro ol 
soil, near village ; lounge hall, three sitting rooms, scvon 
bedrooms. boxroom, bathroom, two staircases + constint 
hot water system, Company’s water, gas, electric | it 


available ; garage, stables: well-timbered and beaut ‘ul 
grounds of nearly two acres. Freehold £4,000. 
Re aaree 
Messrs. WHATLEY, Hitn & Co., (Folie 90°) 
24, Ryder Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1. 














ROBINSON, WILLIAMS & BURNANDS mega eS 
89. MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 SANGRE, NEO et rivet 
Telephones: GROSVENOR 2430 and 2431. Telegrams: ‘*‘ THROSIXO, LONDON.” ALTRINCILAM. WALLASEY. ETC = 





HAMPSHIRE 
NEAR WINCHESTER. 

GOOD FISHING, GOLF AND SHOOTING IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD, 

TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, 
THs. VERY PICTURESQUE 

RESIDENCE, containing 

Three reception rooms, 

Nine bedrooms, 

Bathroom, 

Usual offices. 

STABLING, GARAGE AND OUT- 
BUILDINGS. TWO COTTAGES. 
Good water supply and drainage. 

Electric light and telephone. 


MOST PERFECT GARDENS and GROUNDS; 
in all about 


Nes ’ NINE ACRES. 
The grounds are most attractive and contain tennis lawn, tea lawn, herbaceous borders, rose garden and _ pergolas, 


lavender walk and small copse, small stream with rock garden, Italian garden with summerhouse, orchard, kitchen 
garden and a small fenced-in close of pastureland. (Folio 5977.) 

















XON (under three miles from the City of Oxford 
Picturesque old stone-built HOUSE, contaitig 
lounge hall, dining room, drawing room, billiaid roo”), 
nursery, usual domestic offices, seven principal bedrooiis, 
two servants’ bedrooms, bathroom, etc. ; Company’s Wa 
and gas, electric light available ; garage for large ¢at, 
beautiful grounds of about five-and-a-half acres, including 
fruit, flower and kitchen gardens, well-wooded drive. 
tennis lawn. etc. To be SOLD at a reasonable price, oT 
would be T. Furnished.—Further particulars i 
ELLIS & SONS tate House, 31, Dover Street, Piccadil 
W.1. (Dp 1089.) 
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Telephones: F. * MERCER & CO. Telegrame: 
t 6773 d 6774. ‘* Merceral, London.” 
g ne 7, SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
Z ESTABLISHED NEARLY HALF A CENTURY. 
: 
f SURREY, 45 MINUTES LONDON 
- a A COUNTRY PROPERTY OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT. 
4 OOFT. UE GRAVEL SOIL. EASY REACH EXCELLENT GOLF. 
3 TO BE SOL ‘D is CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH WILL IBOUCE THE OWNER TO ACCEPT A PRICE MUCH BELOW COST. 
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SES EVERY MODERN COMFORT AND CONVE NIE NCE. 





THE RESIDENCE (ON TWO FLOORS ONLY) IS IN PERFECT ORDER AND POSSE 















































E. Lounge hall, Three bathrooms, Co.’s gas and water, Two garages, 
1\ Billiards room, Servants’ hall, Modern drainage, Stabling, 
Three fine reception rooms, Polished oak floors, Long avenue drive, Two cottages, 
Ten bedrooms, Electrie lighting, Lodge entrance, Farmery. 
1g, Two dressing rooms, Central heating, eee a 2 ; . 
a BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS richly timbered, tennis and other lawns, rock and water gardens, walled kitchen garden. PASTURE AND WOODLAND. 
RES. ’ : 
} F. L. MERCER «& Co., 7, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 6773. 
. 4 
t 
le ‘ 
nt W. HUGHES & SON, LTD. MESSRS. CRONK HARRIE STACEY & SON 
as and Estate Agents ESTATE AGENTS AND SURVEYORS, ESTATE AGENTS & AUCTIONEERS. 
x 38, LLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. KENT HOU * 1B, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, REDHILL. REIGATE, AND W ALTON HEATH, 
'y \ *Phone: 1210 Bristol. Established 1832. We. ki: and SEVENOAKS, KENT. SURREY. ‘Phone: Redhill 631 (3 lines). 
Establis nee 1845.’ Tele phones, 1195 Regent ; 4 Sevenoaks. 
F MINIATURE PARK. 
0. 
EST PART OF. SEVENOAKS.--A _ really Seventeen miles from London ; glorious views. 
, desirable detached RESIDENCE, replete with all 
is, modern conveniences, including central ve and CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. 
electric light. It contains the following accommodation —e aS ; any . on 
eC on two floors: Eight bed and dressing rooms, bath, four Over 500ft. up. a lose a Bees — old village. 
es reception rooms. excellent offices ; pretty terraced gardens MOIR, SORTASE SEs 
of about two acres with tennis court.—-Messrs. CRONK, T : 
as above. (s8090.) rO BE SOLD, 
THIS FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
r EVENOAKS (near).—Within two miles of main line standing in about 
: station, and enjoying extensive views over the Weald 
of Kent (two golf links near). Five bedrooms, two bath- , ; ced een tt f 
_— nee ere eee rooms, three reception rooms; electric light, central of park-like grounds with lodge, four cottages, farmery, 
— " = = PRICE ONLY £2.500. 7 heating, Company's water; chauffeur’s bungalow ; about ample garage and stables, 
S( ME RSk T (in, a particularly delightful eighteen acres with orchard and wood. Price, Freehold, sL ROT ‘ ‘HT 
N S| u iV ; a ? i pengphndaes ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
: position in charming old rural £3,100.—Messrs. CRONK. as above. (10,019.) nad HEATING 
Village, at the foot of the Mendips).—-An unusually attrac- CENTRAL HEATING, 
] tive, old-fashioned creeper-clad COUNTRY RESIDENCE ; * oven Arr , 
bs Lt »} . ‘ within 
of moderate size, modernised, with electric light and ENT (WESTERHAM, s00ft. up, beautiful views ; ALL IN EXCELLENT ORDER. ; 
telephone, and with delightful’ and inexpensive grounds, 20 miles from London; one mile from station). Silliard and four reception, two bath and twelve bed, with 
With orchard os pastureland ; in all about Attractive modern RESIDENCE with seven bed and 
sis ‘ splat A-H ALF tg eh a ' dressing rooms and three reception rooms: charming INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 
ree or ns reception, six or seven beds, bath (h. anc rardens, grounds and tennis court ; about EIGHT ACRES ; + , , IG aN with greenhoure 
c.), convenient domestic offices, and also stabling, garage, ounae ‘aad cottage. PRI CE. F REE HOLD, £4,500.— and prolific old WALLED-IN GARDEN with greenhoure, 
and several useful outbuildings. Messrs. CRONK, as above. (9190 For particulars, apply as above. 
Church, post, telegraph and station close at hand. 
FH Inspected and confidently recommended by W. HUGHES 





and Son, aL TD., as above. (17,427.) 


hates BUCKLAND & SONS GODDARD & SMITH 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH, READING. 99 
¢ AND 4, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 1, Museum 472. 22, KING STR - - TiME $’S, S.W. 1. 
LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS. : ar 


= : - ‘Pp » Gerrard 2727.) 
Windsor 48, Slough 2&8, Reading 422. (Phone, Gerrard 2727 








SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED. 
fO BE LET OR SOLD. A GEM TO THE CONNOISSEUR. 
XON (one mile from station, from which Paddington 
ean be reached in about one-and-a-half hours). 
An attractive old RESIDENCE, standing about 400ft. 
above sea level; dining room, drawing room, study, and 
























































| usual domestic office. five bedrooms, bathroom, ete. ; main 
n drainage, electric light and gas ; grounds of one-and-a-half 
fe vosamel ; < : acres : garage, engine house, workshop, ete. 
/ ote : : i 
il H AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICE, PRICE £2,250. 
‘me YA Vi * (near the celebrated Lydford Gorge: 
) Ges I i\ ON 700ft. above sea level, facing south and RENT £100 PER ANNUM. (3140.) 
inanding magnificent views over Dartmoor and the 
“a i nish Hills)—A unique and quaint old-fashioned-style 
5 /UNTRY RESIDENCE, most substantially built and BERKS (close to Sunningdale Golf Links).--A very 
—_ “ ; th stone-mullioned windows ; close to village, church, delightful RESIDENCE, standing in) well-wooded 
é st and telegraph, and only one-and-a-half miles from grounds of nine acres, and affording the following accom- 
) tion, and close good market town with public school : modation: Hall, drawing room, dining room, library, 
‘ ree reception, seven beds, two baths (h. and ¢.); petrol ete... five bedrooms and a bathroom with hot and cold 
, main water; stabling, garage ; seven acres of nicely supplies : Company's water, main drainage, electric light, / 
oe grounds and we I-watered. enclosures of pasture. central heating, telephone ; fine old barn, stables, ete. g 
unting ; trout fis g: shoc r+ og 
: PRICE ONLY. #2500. PRICE £5,200 A BEAUTIFUL XvTH CENTURY HOUSE, 
, Further partie . , Ce — . ‘ 45 minutes by rail north . town, 300ft. above sea 
i ; — particulars from W. HUGHES & Son, LTD., level, gravel soil; drive approach. 
5 ee OR WOULD BE SOLD WITH SIX ACRES. (3182.) TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, WITH 50 TO 295 ACRES 
; OF RICH PASTURE, 
The Residence is perfectly restored to period with every 
‘ BURWASH COMMON, SUSSEX. modern convenience, full of exceptionally fine oak, stone 
mantelpieces ; lounge hall, oak staircase, three reception 
/ESSRS. WICKENDEN & SONS, of Tunbridge rooms, three bathrooms, six bedrooms, compact modern 
3 ! Wells, will offer by AUCTION, at the Swan Hotel, offices, servants’ sitting room and servants’ staircase, all 
‘bridge Wells, on Friday, November 26th, 1926, at 3.30 on two floors; electric light, central heating, modern 
t a very choice PLEASURE AND DAIRY FARM, sanitation. = , 
yn as Church Farm, Burwash Common, situate in a de- The beautiful GARDENS are intersected with stream ; 
‘ ful district and comprising excellent Residence, with all modern farmbuildings, now the home of a famous herd of 
: erm conveniences, model farmbuildings, and about pedigree cattle and pigs, picturesque bailiffs house and 
cres, principally pasture, with extensive road frontages. five cottages.—Full particulars, with views and plan, of 
: session on completion.—Particulars and conditions of the Sole Agents, GODDARD & SMITH, as above. 
2 i. may be obtained from Messrs. Buss. BRETHERTON and 
. i ge NEALE, Solicitors, Tunbridge Wells, or at WICKEN- 
3, 4 ne ENTRAL AUCTION OFFICES, 20, High Street, Tunbridge CENTRAL SCOTLAND. 
r i 
r, OR SALE, two exceptional, moderate-sized, RESI 
g J - ’ = F DENTIAL ESTATES. Both Residences are in an ex 
e, : TO LET. cellent state of repair and the properties, which afford first- 
r | in W Rik tai chlgy HOUSES AND ESTATES es RANFIELD HOUSE,” Southwell (genuine Queen class sporting facilities, are in good order.—Full particulars 
m bay ickshire, Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, etc. Free Anne House), from Michaelmas; three reception from 
egister on application (with your requirements) to rooms, eight bedrooms, bathroom, etc.; garage, stabling, E, HOLMEs, 
- MESSRS. FAYERMAN & CO. garden, paddock, cottage, ete.—Apply BEESON, Southwell, Estate Office, 
—_ | Estate Agents, Leamington Spa. Established 1874. Notts. Castle-Douglas. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
JOHN FOX, F.A.I. 
ERNEST FOX, FS.1, F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, P.AS.I. 
Telegrams: 

* Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth. 








DORSET. 
Two miles from Bridport Railway Station on the G.W. Ry., 
ten miles from Lyme Regis. 
O BE SOLD, this exceptionally attractive and 
conveniently placed Freehold PROPERTY, including 
a well-built modern Residence, built of Purbeck: stone, 
standing on high ground and having south aspect ; nine 
bedrooms, bathroom, three reception rooms, excellent 
domestic offices ; private electric light plant, Company's 
water; garage for two cars, stabling, cottage ; matured 
gardens and grounds, paddock, fertile pasture and arable 
lands ; the whole extends to an area of about 
34 ACRES. 
PRICE £6,500, FREEHOLD. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








SOUTH HAMPSHIRE. 


Occupying a charming position on the sea front, with 
uninterrupted views of the Solent. 

T°? BE SOLD, this very attractive, well-built 

modern Freehold RESIDENCE, containing five 

bedrooms, bathroom, two reception rooms, pretty hall, 

loggia, complete domestic offices ; full south aspect ; 

garage ; Company’s gas and water, main drainage ; large 


garden, 
PRICE £3,000, FREEHOLD. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








SURREY. 
Three miles from Farnham Station on the Southern Ry. 
AYSEY. COMFORTABLE FREEHOLD RESI- 

DENCE, standing about 350ft. above sea level, in a 
noted healthy and beautiful district ; sixteen bed and 
dressing rooms, three bathrooms, four reception rooms, 
kitchen and complete offices ; large garage, stabling, out- 
buildings ; private electric lighting plant, Company’s 
water, main drainage ; well-timbered gardens and grounds, 
including tennis and other lawns, Dutch pergola and kitchen 
garden, ete. ; the whole extending to about 


SIX-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
PRICE £6,250, FREEHOLD. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH. 






TO BE LET, UNFURNISHED. 
“ THE HYDE,” NEAR BRIDPORT, DORSET. 
HIS EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE 
ay ELIZABETHAN DESIGN RESIDENCE, built in 
1853, and possessing every up-to-date convenience. 
Eighteen bedrooms and dressing rooms, three fitted bath- 
rooms, entrance hall, four very fine reception rooms, 
servants’ hall, and first-class domestic offices : Company’s 
gas, ample water supply ; stabling, garage for five cars, 
two cottages; covered-in tennis and Badminton court : 
delightful pleasure gardens, two tennis lawns, walled 
kitchen garden with vinery, paddock and orchard. 

RENT £250 PER ANNUM, yearly or on lease, for a 
term of years by arrangement. Additional land may be 
obtained. Possession, March 25th, 1927. 

Full particulars of Messrs. Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 





HAMPSHIRE. 
On high ground close to the borders of the New Forest 
Three miles Brockenhurst Golf Course. 

OR SALE, this exceptionally attractive Freehol 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, approached by a shor 
carriage drive, and containing seven bedrooms, bathroom 
four reception rooms, hall, servants’ sitting room, kitchen 
and complete offices. Stabling. Garage. Workshop, etc 
The GARDENS AND GROUNDS are very attractivel 
laid out, and include pretty lawns and shrubberies, kitche: 
garden, etc. ; the whole extending to an area of about 

FOUR-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 

PRICE £38,900, FREEHOLD. 
Vacant possession on completion. 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





IN THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PART OF CORNWALL. 





£ 


4" i oe oe 


Price and full particulars of Fox & 


Within one-and-a-half miles of 
good country town, and stations of 
the G.W. Ry. and Southern Ry. 
ONE MILE FROM THE ROYAL 
CORNWALL GOLF LINKS. 


O BE SOLD. this charming 
Freehold RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE with picturesque stone- 
built Residence, standing 400ft. 
above sea level and commanding 
very extensive hill and vale views. 
Eight bed and dressing rooms, 
two bathrooms, three reception 
rooms, lounge hall, good domestic 
offices ; Company’s water ; garage, 
stabling, outbuildings, home farm, 
five cottages. 

BEAUTIFUL GARDENS and 
GROUNDS, including shrubberies 
and plantations, lawns, herbaceous 
borders, excellent kitchen and fruit 
gardens, valuable pasture and 
arable lands ; the whole extending 


; to over 
= J 200 ACRES. 


Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 











SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST. 


Five minutes’ walk from the seashore, and one-and-a-half 
miles from a main line station. 


O BE SOLD, this exceptionaliy attractive Freehold 
si RESIDENCE, occupying a convenient and sunny 
position facing due south, and commanding fine marine 
views ; seven bedrooms, two dressing rooms, two bath- 
rooms, boxroom, two reception rooms, lounge hall, kitchen 
and complete offices ; Company's gas and water, central 
heating ; well-matured pleasure garden, including tennis 
lawn ; the whole comprising about 


HALF-AN-ACRE. 
PRICE £3,200, FREEHOLD. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








N. 

Occupying a pleasant position in delightful semi-ru 
surroundings, yet within a few minutes’ walk of the s 
front, Corbyn Head Beach, and Torquay Station. 
OR SALE, this substantially built detached RES 
DENCE, in excellent order throughout, and con 
manding beautiful sea and land views; eigat bed ar 
dressing rooms, bathroom, three reception rooms, kitch: 
and complete offices; garage; electric light, centr 
heating ; charming gardens and grounds, including kitch 
girden, well stocked with fruit trees, terraces, lawns, a1 

flower gardens ; the whole extending to about 

ONE-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. 

PRICE 


: ca ( ,500. 
Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemout 





BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS. 
TROUT FISHING, 
BLACKMORE VALE HUNT. 


* ALFORD HOUSE ESTATE ” 
SOMERSET 


Two miles from a Great Western Railway main 
line station ; 25 miles from Bath. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 


A DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL, 
AND SPORTING PROPERTY, with well- 
appointed Residence ; sixteen principal and 
secondary bedrooms, three dressing rooms, 


three bathrooms, four reception rooms, excel- 
lent offices. 





ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPANY'S WATE! 
CENTRAL HEATING. 

Stabling, garage, picturesque old-fashion: 

entrance lodge (full of old oak), three cottage 

Beautifully timbered = park, charmin 

pleasure grounds, two tennis courts, walle: 


kitchen garden, fertile pasture lands, etc 
the whole extends to an area of aLout 


172 ACRES. 
PRICE £10,000, FREEHOLD. 


Vacant possession of the Residence, lodg* 
grounds and garden on completion. 


Illustrated particulars of the Sole Agents 
Messts. Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, BOURNEMOUTH (SEVEN OFFICES); AND SOUTHAMPTON. 
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ria DIBBLIN & SMITH aiimeaaiasiai 


nes.) AUCTIONEERS. 
(R. F. W. THAKE, F.S.I., F.A.L, and M. PAGINTON.) 
Estate Offices, 106, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





NORFOLK 
A SMALL SPORTING ESTATE OF 530 ACRES, 
WITH THE ADVANTAGE OF ADDITIONAL SHOOTING OVER NEARLY 1,000 ACRES RENTABLE ADJOINING, AND INCLUDING A WELL-KNOWN 
BROAD OF 124 ACRES. 


ENTRANCE AND INNER HALLS, 
ie wel THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 
; m gala | B® LIBRARY, 
biol Ss ; si, Where F BILLIARD ROOM, 
: TWELVE BEDROOMS, 
[| ia 4 O a | Fi ; THREE BATHROOMS, 


FOUR DRESSING ROOMS. 


THE PROPERTY, 
lies practically on the Coast, 
and includes a 
MANOR HOUSE, 
PARTLY OF THE QUEEN u Z 
ANNE PERIOD, WITH r | tH} A ( [| i ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
PANELLED ROOMS. : z ame hea CERTIFIED WATER 


AND DRAINAGE. 


yas 


ad 
| 





GAMEKEEPER’S HOUSE AND SEVERAL OTHER COTTAGES. SMALL FARMERY. NICE OLD-WORLD AND WELL-ESTABLISHED PLEASURE GROUNDS. 
THE LORDSHIP OF THE MANOR IS INCLUDED IN THE SALE, AND AN EXTREMELY MODERATE PRICE WILL BE ACCEPTED. 
Full particulars and details of game bag from the SOLE AGENTS, DIBBLIN & SMITH, 106, Mount Street, W.1, who can recommend the property personally 
and with the utmost confidence. 








raprre: Messrs. F. D. IBBETT & CO., rad. . ama, 
AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS, OXTED, SURREY atest 


O* TS pens HANDSOME GEORGIAN-STY LE 
MODERN RESIDENCE, in lovely wooded country 
within one mile Oxted Station; eight bed, two bath, 
two reception rooms, lounge hall; Co.’s gas, water, 
electricity, main drainage, telephone; large double 
garage ; beautiful garden, with tennis lawn, of 
NEARLY AN ACRE. 
FREEHOLD, £4,250. 


Apply F. D. Ippert & Co., F.A.1., Oxted, Surrey. 








IMPSFIELD.—A CHARMING TUDOR REPRO- 
DUCTION, within three-quarters of a mile Oxted 
Station ; five bedrooms, bathroom, three reception rooms : 
garage; all in Tudor style, with oak timbering, stone 




















fe arch fireplaces, lattice casements, etc. ; Co.’s water, gas pT eS = i : - 

SPs 8 ene, ons ‘drsinage. ‘ : ii IMPSFIELD (within a quarter of a mile of Oxted 

ae , HALF-AN-ACRE. main line station).—_-For the first time in the market. 

XTED.—To be LET, Unfurnished, £180 per annum. One of the most attractive and well-built RESIDENCES 

. Chis very fine COUNTRY RESIDENCE contains ‘ FREEHOLD, £2,750. in the district, standing high, on a sunny bank, facing 

nine bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, four splendid Apply F. D. Ipperr & Co., F.A.1., Oxted, Surrey. south, on sand soil, commanding lovely views of the 

reception rooms ; Co.’s gas, water and electricity, main Downs, within a mile of Tandridge Golf Course; five 

drainage, telephone ; garage, coach-house with rooms for URNISHED.—Messrs. F. D. IBbBETT & Co. have bedrooms, bathroom, three reception rooms; double 

gardener; lovely old gardens with tennis and other some very convenient and attractive HOUSES J garage; gas, electricity, Co.’s water, main drainage ; 

lawns ; in all about FOUR ACRES. Within half-a-mile TO BE LET, FURNISHED, IN OXTED AND LIMPS- beautiful well-stocked garden of nearly TWO ACRES 

Oxted. Station.—Further details from F. D. IBBETT and FIELD and will gladly send full details to enquirers. Freehold, A BARGAIN, £3,500.—SOLE AGENTS, 
Co., F.A.L., Oxted, Surrey. ’Phone, Oxted 240. I. D. IpBpetT & Co., F.A.1., Oxted, Surrey. 








OLD-WORLD HOME OF TUDOR PERIOD 


“THE YEW TREES,” HENLEY-IN-ARDEN, WARWICKSHIRE, 
Fs ofl RARE EXAMPLE OF A SMALL COUNTRY 


ait HOUSE of exceptional charm and character, in perfect 
: condition, containing a wealth of old oak beams, panelling, 
‘-3 and Tudor fireplaces. 

x . Beautiful lounge hall (illustrated) 32ft. by 17ft., drawing 


room, dining room, ten or eleven bed and dressing rooms, 








perusal by writing to Box “Owner,” clo DAVIES & CO.. 


two bathrooms. 
GARAGE, STABLING, AND AMPLE OUTBUILDINGS. 
CENTRAL HEATING, 
GAS FIRES. WATER SUPPLY AND MAIN DRAINAGE. 
Delightful gardens, loggia, arbours, flagged terrace, 
pergola, orchard, field: in all 
THREE ACRES. 
Held on long lease (71 years) from the Lord of the Manor 
at rental of £112 10s. 


LEASE FOR SALE 


ALE AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW 
PRICE, FOR sO 


I 
UNIQUE A PROPERTY. 









POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


GRIMLEY & SON, F.A.I., AUCTIONEERS AND SURVEYORS, 39-40, TEMPLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 











“TWEEN BRIGHTON AND THE powns. SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, Ke. FURNISHED HOUSES 


4 two miles of Brighton and Hove Stations ; combining SCOTLAND. TO LET 


1e attractions and conveniences of seaside town and ae aia 
‘try: golf, riding, ete. Delightfully sanaaed ‘Freehold MESSRS. WALKER, FRASER & STEELE 











-IDENCE in which the ally spacious rects (four miles Cirencester, close t ain li 
and lounge conservatory are weed toe retangular | ESTATE, SHOOTING AND FISHING AGENTS. VW... ‘Sittin GW. By. tuo hears Lantoal 
puon, eight bed, three bathrooms, studio, usual offices AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS, To LET, Furnished, January Ist to end of Hunting Season, 
‘Maids’ parlour recessed from kitchen: central heating desirable RESIDENCE ; three reception, cloakrooms, nine 

2 ms ao Town's water, electric light, heat and Head Offices, 74, Bath Street, Glasgow. mona ap — ge ete. ; ty od light, telephone ; 

)T, gas, telephone ; stabling for two. loose box, coach or —e ts * excellent stabling eight, two garages.—A pply WHATLEY & Co., 
T house, cottage ; extensive glasshouses, unique pleasure, Telegrams: * Sportaman. Glasgow. Estate Agents, Cirencester. (440.) 





1 all 3a. 7p. To be SC i Stqpe weed age . Furnished. six moonthe argues “rap 
lesired. The oa SOLD much under cost. Furniture if RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I1. Toabth:. I “Hunting ix month wee r, charming 


les " inside and out arranged and fitted tc e = with Sir Wynn's and 
ryote the maximum of health and cammar cee a Satin LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS. Cheshire hounds. Seven miles from Wrexham, seven from 
$ tt 5 aad Illustrated particulars and floor plans can be seen : 8, QUEEN STREET, EXETER. Chester ; seven best bedrooms, seven servants’, three enter- 
t the chief Brighton and London Agents, or will be sent for Telephone 204. taining rooms; electric light, central heating; four bath- 





: eB rooms ; good stabling and garages; charmi arde 
ILLUSTRATED REGISTER OF PROPERTIES in the “A 7427,” co CoUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavictock Street 
South and South-Western Counties. Price 2/-; by post 2/6. Covent Garden, W.C. 2. z , 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY anp WALTON & LE 


LONDON, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, 


AND ASHFORD, KENT. 





FRENCH AND ITALIAN RIVIERA 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET OF VILLAS FOR SALE AND LETTING ON APPLICATION. 





BY DIRECTION OF THE DOWAGER LADY NUNBURNHOLME. 


LA PASTORELLE, NICE 











Other servants’ accommodation and chauffeur’s quarters 
in a small villa. Entrance lodge and gardener’s cottage. 


GARAGE FOR FOUR CARS. 


THE ESTATE 
includes some 80,000 METRES of GARDENS and GROUNDS 
which are exceptionally beautiful and well arranged. They 
contain all kinds of sub-tropical trees and plants, ornamental 
gardens, en-tout-cas tennis court, kitchen garden, ete. 


THE LAND IS RIPE FOR IMMEDIATE DEVELOP- 
MENT, 


and if desired a portion of the grounds could be Sold and 
developed without interfering with the amenities of the house. 


WITH 20 ACRES 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAU- 
TIFUL ESTATES IN THE 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, SITU- 
ATED IN THE BEST 
RESIDENTIAL LOCALITY 
CLOSE TO THE PROME- 
NADE DES ANGLAIS 
AND ALL SOCTAL 
CENTRES. 


See 
LOMO eo 


FOR SALE 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE VALUABLE CONTENTS, 
OR MIGHT BE LET FURNISHED FOR THE SEASON. 


THE CHATEAU 
WHICH IS REPLETE WITH ALL THE LATEST CON’ 
VENIENCES, contain - 
Entrance hall, dining room, the library, the two salons, 
ten best bedrooms, four bathrooms, nine servants’ bedrooms 


and bathrooms. Adjoining are three visitors’ bedrooms, 
bathroom, and smoking room. 


A FEATURE OF THE HOUSE IS LADY NUNBURN.- 

HOLME’S BEDROOM AND SITTING ROOM ON THE 

TOP FLOOR. THESE APARTMENTS HAVE BEAUTI- 

FULLY DECORATED CEILINGS AND PARTICU- 
LARLY FINE VIEWS. 


rs" 
4 


—4 











Sole Agents, THE BRITISH AGENCY, 36, Boulevard des Moulins, 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY Wi 


Y, 20, Hanover Square, 


Monte Carlo; THE ALDOUS BRITISH AGENCY, Villa des Fleurs, 36, La Croisette, Can! 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 





WALTON & LEE, 
REPRESENTED ON THE RIVIERA BY 
THE BRITISH AGENCY 
AND 


THE ALDOUS BRITISH AGENCY 


20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 

Also at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Ashford, Kent. 
36, Boulevard des Moulins, Monte Carlo. 

| Villa des Fleurs, 36, la Croisette, Cannes. 


(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on pages iii., v., xiv. and xv.) 


Telephones: 
3066 Mayfair. 
20146 Edinburgh. 
2716 Central, Glasgow 
17 Ashford. 
5-33 Monte Carlo. 
11-94 Cannes. 
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». 1207 (3 tne) CO NSTABL E & M A UD E CASTLE STREET, SHREWSBURY. 


Heer ater nl THE QUADRANT, HENDON. 


‘‘Audconsian, 


audiey, London.” HEAD OrFicE: 2, MOUNT STREET. LONDON. W.1 THESQUARE.STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. 


IN CLOSE PROXIMITY TO FAMOUS LINKS. 


BERKSHIRE 

A few minutes from the station, with trains to Waterloo in 47 minutes. 

THE DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD PROPERTY, KNOWN AS 
“WARDOUR LODGE,” SUNNINGDALE, 

Luxuriously appointed Residence, replete with all modern conveniences, and 
standing secluded amidst lovely grounds; approached by drive; entrance and 
lounge halls, billiards and three reception rooms, eleven bed and dressing rooms, 
three bathrooms, and excellent offices. 

Main drainage, Company’s water and electric light, central 
_ heating, separate hot water boiler, telephone ; oak parquet floors. 
Garage for four cars, stabling, chauffeur’s flat, gardener’s cottage, and useful out- 
buildings. 

VERY BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, splendidly timbered, and including hard 

and grass tennis courts, lawns, borders, woodland walks, good kitchen and fruit 


gardens, ete. ; in all about 
ig TEN ACRES. |. 
GRAVEL SOIL. SOUTH ASPECT. 
Messrs. 
ONSTABLE & MAUDE are instructed to offer the above-mentioned Property 
for SALE by AUCTION, at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 4, in December, (unless Sold Privately be forehand). Illustrated 
particulars, with conditions of Sale, may be obtained from the Solicitors 
Me ssrs. DEVONSHIRE, WREFORD-BROWN, HEWETT, BAGGALLAY & Co., 38, Old Jewry, 
E.C. 2; or from the Auctioneers, at their Offices, 2, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 








GLOUCESTERSHIRE. ON THE COTSWOLDS 


Within a mile of the picturesque village of Uley, three miles from Dursley and six 
miles from Stroud, with fast trains to Paddington in two-and-a half hours. 


THE LOVELY OLD TUDOR MANOR HOUSE, KNOWN AS 
“OWLPEN OLD MANOR,” OWLPEN. 
A CHARMING EXAMPLE OF XVTtH CENTURY ARCHITECTURE, 


recently completely restored, whilst retaining the original features. Amidst 
beautiful surroundings with south aspect. The accommodation comprises lounge 
hall, two reception rooms, ten bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, CONSTANT HOT WATER, 
CENTRAL HEATING, EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 
Garage. Cottage. Old water mill. Farmbuildings. 
THE GARDENS, FAMED FOR THEIR TOPIARY WORK, ARE UNIQUE, 
and were probably laid out about 1700 A.D. With walled kitchen garden, orchard 
and paddock ; the area extends to about 
NINE ACRES. 
MORE LAND ADJOINING AVAILABLE. 
ONSTABLE & MAUDE are instructed to submit the above Freehold 
Property to AUCTION. at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4, on Wednesday, November 24th, at 2.30 p.m. (unless Sold 
Privately beforehand).—lIllustrated particulars may be obtained from the Solicitor, 
R. H. PENLEY, Esq., Dursley, Glos. ; or from the Auctioneers, 2, Mount Street, W. 1. 





THE ORCHARD, WELL GREEN, NEAR LEWES 


Between Lewes and Newhaven, about one-and-three-quarter miles from the former, 
with excellent service of trains to Victoria in about an hour-and-a-half. 
HE PERFECTLY SITUATED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
erected for the Vendor’s own occupation and occupying a magnificent position 
on the Downs, with lovely views, approached by drives, comprising lounge hall, 
billiard and three reception rooms, eleven bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms ; 
central heating, acetylene gas light, excellent water supply, telephone ; fine old oak- 
panelled walls and parquet floors. 
Entrance lodge and man’s bothy. Two garages. 


CAPITAL RANGE OF SUBSTANTIAL STABLING AND FARMBUILDINGS. 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS are well matured, include tennis and other 
lawns, rose garden, well-stocked kitchen garden, and about twelve acres of orchard ; 
together with the parkland and paddock, the area extends to about 
27 ACRES. 
ONSTABLE & MAUDE are favoured with instructions to submit this 
Property for SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the London Auction Mart, 
155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4, on Wednesday, November 24th, 1926, at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless previously Sold Privately).—Illustrated particulars, with plan and conditions 
of Sale, may shortly be obtained from the Solicitors, Messrs. LEwis & HOLMAN, 
Lewes ; or of the Auctioneers, at their Offices, 2, Mount Street, W. 1. 





SUSSEX 
OVERLOOKING ASHDOWN FOREST. 
One-and-three-quarter miles from Buxted Station in a magnificent position with 
lovely views. 
THE CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, KNOWN AS 
“THE WOOD,” BUXTED. 


Approached by a long drive; containing lounge hall, billiard and two reception 
rooms, six bedrooms, bathroom and usual offices. 





SANDY SOIL. ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE. 
Gatage for two cars. Chauffeur’s cottage. 
TWO MODERN COTTAGES FARMBUILDINGS. 


THE GARDEN, which is partic ularly pretty, comprises tennis lawn, herbaceous 
border, rose garden, shrubberies, well-stocked vegetable garden, and with two grass 
paddocks the total area is about 


TEN ACRES. 
Messrs. 

ONSTABLE & MAUDE are instructed to offer the above-mentioned 
Property for SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the London Auction Mart, 
155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4, on Wednesday, November 24th, 1926, at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless Sold Privately beforehand).—Illustrated particulars with conditions of Sale 
may be obtained from the Soiicitors, Messrs. BURT, BRILL & EDWARDS, 46, Old 
oe Steine, Brighton ; or of the Auctionecrs at their Offices, 2, Mount Street, Grosvenor 

; Square, W. 1 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE 














M RE ah IRES to PURCHASE ANTED TO PURCHASE, an ESTATE of at 
LAND, ESTATES TITLED GENTLEM  s SIDENTIAL ESTATE least 2,000 ACRES in the southern or western counties, 
up to a “bedrooms. Price up to with a-Mansion, where apart from his family, the purchaser 


\ND OTHER PROPERTIES aeen Pestionsas inthe d (in confidence if desired) by can entertain on a fairly lavish scale. Not less than 20 


Woopcock & SON, Estate Agents, Ipswich, and at 20, bedrooms; fishing an attraction, and good fertile lands. 


WANTED Conduit Street, London, Ws. Price according to suitability, but somewhere Rag .:. 


bourhood of £100,000.—Se Send’ particulars to 














vax en ee — c/o JOHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, London, W. 1 

WANTED TO BUY small HOUSE in country, few ears 

iT — —: Waterloo line only, within daily reach A GENUINE ENQUIRY. 

i London.—HopcKix, King’s Buildings, Smith Square, —This figure will be paid by a gentleman, 

Westminster. £ O. whose Suffolk Estate we have just al oh el d . . - 
Sold, for a RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY suitable ‘for WITHIN TWO HOURS OF LONDON. 


GENTLEMAN in West pedigree stock or stud purposes; 250 to 500 acres, two- : 
A Sussex or South Hee TS 22 BYY of about pnirds good grass ; must have a really nice House with ten A REALLY FINE PERIOD HOUSE is urgently 
100 acres, must be light soil and have a gentleman’s House to twelve bedrooms ; any county within 75 miles of London, REQUIRED to PURCHASE in any good social area ; 
with about six beds. Price up to £5,000. Will inspect not East, but Bucks preferre d.—Particulars and photos to 15 to 20 bedrooms ; park of 50 acres upwards ; a House needing 
shortly, —* ‘L.,” c/o Woopcock & SON 20, Conduit Street, Woopcock & Son, 20, Conduit Street, W.1. (C ommission restoration entertained.—Particulars and photographs to 
W. 1. ‘ required.) i ‘* GILSELL,” 20 Berkeley Street, W. 
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MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING 
(Established over a Century.) 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, CHELTENHAM. 
Telegrams: “ Gillings, Cheltenham.” Telephone 2129. 





ILLUSTRATED REGISTER OF PROPERTIES IN 
CHELTENHAM AND THE WESTERN COUNTIES 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 








C14 : o Ae Pte 


ON THE SLOPES OF THE COTSWOLDS 

(600ft, above sea level, within easy reach of Chelten- 
ham).—The above delightful stone-built RESIDENCE, 
standing in its beautiful, picturesque and well-matured 
grounds of nearly eight acres; four reception rooms, seven 
bedrooms, bathroom, hall floor domestic offices ; Company’s 
gas, electric light available, water by gravitation, good 
drainage ; stabling for three (more can be arranged), garage 
for two, good cottage. Vacant possession. 


MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING 
(Established over a Century.) 

LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, CHELTENHAM. 
Telegrams : “ Gillings, Cheltenham.” Telephone 2129 








CHESHIRE. 
FOR SALE BY 


OVER PEOVER—CHESHIRE. 
PRIVATE TREATY. 





CHESHIRE 

containing three reception rooms (one with oak-panelled 
walls), very fine oak stairease, five bedrooms first floor, four 
bedrooms second tloor, good domestic offices; with 64 
ACRES of rich land and useful range of brick and slate farm- 
buildings, forming a compact CHESHIRE DAIRY FARM, 
suitable for a gentleman farmer. Freehold, and possession on 
completion. A Sale of the house with part of the land might 
be considered.-EARLE EstTaTE OFFICE, LTp., 1, Dickinson 
Street. Manchester. 





ITH VACANT POSSESSION ON OM- 
PLETION OF THE PURCHASE (on the borders of 
the Cottesmore and Fernie Hunts and within easy reach of the 
Quorn: nine miles from Melton Mowbray, Oakham and 
Leicester, whence London can be reached in two hours). 
An ideal HUNTING BOX containing three reception rooms, 
ten bed and dressing rooms : electric light and central heating : 
splendidly equipped stabling for 21 horses with accommoda- 
tion for grooms, together with several enclosures of old pasture- 
land including a famous fox covert : the whole containing an 
area of 126a. Or. 32p. or thereabouts. For SALE by Private 
Treaty. Price with detailed particulars on application to 
SHAFTO H, SIKES & SoN, Estate Agents, Melton Mowbray. 
3.493.1.) 





SOUTH SCOTLAND (COAST). 


Four public rooms, ten bedrooms. 


ELEVEN ACRES. 





GENUINE BARGAIN. 


VALUED AT £30,000. PRICE £3,000. 


No single fault. 


E. HouLmEs, Estate Office, Castle-Douglas. 





130, MOUNT ST., 
BERKELEY SQ., 
LO 


NDON, W.1 LOFTS & WARNER 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS OF LADY STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, DECEASED. 
NORTH ESSEX 
ON THE BORDERS OF HERTFORDSHIRE. 
THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD, SPORTING, AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, KNOWN 
“DEBDEN HALL,” OF ABOUT 994 ACRES, TO BE SOLD, 
AS A WHOLE, OR THE MANSION WITH ABOUT 400 ACRES. 
HE ESTATE lies in a beautiful part 


of the county, two-and-a-half miles 
from Newport Station and five miles from 
Audley End Junction on the L. & N.E. 
Ry.; London is distant about 40 miles, 
and Newmarket and Cambridge about 24 
and 17 miles respectively. The GEORGIAN 
MANSION, which is most substantially 
built and in excellent order, is situate about 
300ft. above sea level, is approached by two 
carriage drives, and surrounded by an ex- 
tensive and well-timbered deer park. — It 
contains porch entrance, large lounge hall, 
five capital reception rooms including 
billiard room. On the Upper Floors : 
Eighteen best bed and dressing rooms, four 
bathrooms, five maidservants’ bedrooms, 
complete domestic offices. ELECTRIC 
LIGHT, Excellent WATER SUPPLY, 
MODERN DRAINAGE. There is a DE- 
TACHED BUILDING, containing six os 
rooms for menservants, laundry, and two rooms for maids with separate accesses. 
lofts over and bedrooms, LARGE GARAGE. 
capital walled kitchen garden with gardener’s house and cottage. 
133 acres, afford most EXCELLENT SHOOTING. Hunting with the Puckeridge and Essex Hounds. The Home Farm 
extends to about 140 acres, and there are four other farms, three small holdings, allotments, cottages and agent’s house. 
The Timber on the Estate is of very great value.—For particulars, apply to Messrs. Lorts & WARNER, 130, Mount Street, 
Berkeley Square, London, W.1; or to J. MILNE, Esq., Estate Office, Debden Hall, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


TELEPHONE: 
GROSVENOR 240( 





Es STABLING for ten horses, with 
Beautiful OLD PLEASURE GROUNDS, and lake of about sixteen acres, 
The coverts in and around the park, containing about 











* GORING 


HALL,”’ 


GORING-BY-SEA, SUSSEX 


Situated on one of the beauty spots of the South 

Coast, unspoilt by building operations, and close to 

church and railway, with a good service to all parts, 

and within a few minutes’ reach of the sea through a 
beautiful double avenue of trees. 


A MODERN MANSION, 


with lodge entrances, containing 20 bedrooms, four 


ya a bathrooms, five well-apportioned reception rooms, 
, . © handsome billiard room, fine lounge hall, 
[. |: {fl il ba { 4 Fitted throughout with 
es ny ELECTRIC LIGHT AND CENTRAL HEATING. 


“ P < 
i Six w.c.’s, and the domestic offices are well arranged 
[ i ; i | and ample for a gentleman’s establishment. 

a ai - THE PLEASURE GROUNDS 
include Dutch and Italian gardens, pergola, terrace 
walk, beautiful lawns, ABOUT SEVEN ACRES. 
Very productive kitchen gardens and orchards with 
glasshouses 





SMALL FARMERY, with two meadows (about twelve-and-a-half acres), three cottages. 
THE OUTBUILDINGS comprise two garages, coach-house, ample stabling, petrol store, etc. 
HUNTING WITH THREE PACKS OF FOXHOUNDS. 
THE SHOOTING OVER THE WHOLE ESTATE OF ABOUT 1,350 ACRES (200 of which are cover, the remainder 
partridge ground) could be arranged for, 
TO BE LET, UNFURNISHED, ON LEASE OF 21 YEARS AT A 
RENTAL OF £500 PER ANNUM. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
For further particulars and order to view, apply to the AGENT, “ Copt Knowle,” Burpham, Arundel, Sussex. 


The House is also well adapted for a high-class school. 











IN THE HEYTHROP AND BICESTER HUNTS 


Three miles from Fritwell and Somerton Station (G.W.R.), eight from Banbury, and fourteen from the University City 


THE DUNS TEW ESTATE, OXO! 
by comprising, with possession, 
XVIITH CENTURY STONE-BUILT 
MANOR HOUSE. 
Four reception, fourteen bedrooms and bathri 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND CENTRAL HEATI 
With 86 acres and MODEL FARMERY. 


SIX{[GOOD FARMS of from 120 to 360 a 
(mostly sound pasture). 


MANY SMALL HOLDINGS AND COTTAG 
comprising practically the whole VILLAGE 
DUNS TEW ;; in all about 


1,400 ACRES. 


Will be submitted for SALE by AUCTION 
THE MANOR HOUSE (WITH POSSESSION). Messrs. 
RANKLIN & JONES on Thursday, November 25th, 1926, at 2 o’clock p.m., at the Red Lion Hotel, Banbury, 
direction of Captain R. H. 8. Dashwood (unless previously Sold).—Illustrated particulars and conditions of Sale | 
be obtained from the Solicitors, Messrs. LAWRENCE GRAHAM & Co., 6, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2, or ! 
the Auctioneers, Messrs. FRANKLIN & JONES, F.S.I., Land Offices, Frewin Court, Oxford. (Tel. 396.) 




















WITH POSSESSION. 

URY ST. EDMUNDS (Suffolk; within fourteen 
B miles of Newmarket ; by direction of the executors of 
the late Charles Smith Gough, Esq.).—The superior and 
exceptionally well appointed Freehold FAMILY RESI- 
DENCE, 118, Northgate Street, Bury St. Edmunds, of 
brick and slated construction, and containing oak-panelled 


LET, on Lease (Essex and Suffolk Borders, in pr: 
Village, about three miles from Sudbury), attrac 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE; three reception, six bedroo: 
bath; electric light; garage, ete.—For further particu! 
apply to Lacy Scott & Sons, Auctioneers and Estate Ag¢ 
Bury St. Edmunds. 





hall, four reception rooms, billiard room, conservatory, 
twelve bedrooms, bathroom, domestic offices, servants’ y al . y ~ 
quarters, ete.; attractive pleasure grounds and gardens LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 


with terraced walks, tennis lawns and fives court, productive 
kitchen garden with eight glasshouses; stabling, garages, 
paddocks ; the whole Property extending to about THREE 
ACRES. 

ACY SCOTT & SONS are instructed to SELL 
é the above shortly (unless disposed of by Private Treaty 
in the meanwhile).—Further particulars may be obtained 
from Messrs. WOOLNOUGH, GROOS, SON & CHAMBERLAYNE, 
Vendors’ Solicitors, Bury St. Edmunds ; Messrs. Lacy ScoTT 
and Sons, Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Bury St. Edmunds. 


PROPERTIES WANTED 





one-and-a-half hours of Town. ‘the House ™m 
stand in a park and be well away from the road. Pric 
to £200,000 for a really fine estate.—Particulars to be 5 
to the Purchasers’ Valuers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK ® 
RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 


RESIDENTIAL ESTATE REQUIRED, wit 
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MAPLE & CO., LTD STUART HEPBURN CO, 
It ° ° 39-41, BROMPTON ROAD, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.3 
9 
Telephone : Kensington 9320 (4 lines). 
- 2 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. I Telegrams: “‘ Appraisal, Knights-London.” 
z TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 7000 
: N 
FOREST HILL 
a “ BELMONT,” 
x HONOR OAK ROAD. 
: High up, in a quiet position. 
4 - ’ BE SOLD, Freehold, a House of 
q Distinction and Character, and one of 
a t cost important in the district; nine 
a i mus, dressing room, two bathrooms, 
os lo uw hall, magnificent music or ballroom, 
s piacled billiard room, three other reception 
4 r : central heating and constant hot 
: WITHIN FIVE MILES OF HORSHAM. 
EXTENSIVE GARDEN, TENNIS COURT. 
; ‘ - ATOCTION SMALL ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE, 
be SOLD by AUCTION on December the interior being well fitted and very comfortable. 
1926, but offers invited Privately before- OLD OAK RAFTERS, BEAMS, OPEN FIREPLACES, 
a GALLERIED STAIRCASE, INGLENOOK, etc.; five 
solicitors, Messrs. COLLYER, BRIS rg bedrooms, bathroom (h. and ¢.), hall, two reception rooms 
eg te 7s ales 25it. by idft. and 24it, by 221t.); ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
: : a CENTRAL HEATING; garage, farmbuildings, and 
\uctioneers, MAPLE & Co., Ltp., Tcttenham COTTAGE. WOULD BE SOLD with 2 or 24 ACRES 
Court Road, W. 1. AT A VERY MODERATE FIGURE. 
ss y By Order of Executors. With possession. 
ut HEAL KY & B: AKE R 7 bs ROADSTAIRS (in sheltered spot on cliffs, ove nr 
i 9, STANHOPE TERRAC 7. _— PARK, sea, with long southern front).—Spacious RESIDENCE; 
a 3 LONDON N,V on two floors: nine or ten bed, three baths, four reception, 
. 4 P . i ample offices, sunny loggias and balcony; electric light, 
. 4 aud at Croxley Green, Hert . independent boiler, two staircases; garage with room, 
¢ <2 icieiaeeaatiial ae. three-quarters of an acre mature gardens with tennis lawn. 
aa : Freehold for SALE, AUCTION, November 25th, followed by 
— ; TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Sale of Antique and Modern Furnishings.—Auctioneers, 
COCKETT, HENDERSON & Co. Broadstairs, and 110, Jermyn 
{ 3 On high ground in a private park. Substantially constructed | Street, S.W. 1 
ae and recently modernised, 
) FREEHOLD. 
: NO. 8, CAMDEN PARK, 2 a 
; containing eight bedrooms, two bathrooms, three reception alle me FENCING 
; rooms, and offices. aes GATES OF ALL 
TAPPINGTON GRANGE, WA oe 
™ MNS. CENTRAL HEATING, BOR sett 9 seraenny > 
: O BE LET on Lease, in the beautiful district of | ¢: acte ai aneetnos ee § : ioneer ” Chestnut Paling 
é T Sussex, close to main line station (London one hour), ee Sh ae ceeraeee Large garage. ois ra Woven Wattle Hurdles 
1 quict situation; Queen Anne style, part old with fine GARDEN ONE ACRE Retimates ond Catalogues frea on vequest. 
timbers, enlarged and with modern conveniences, ‘ ra a sie LTD. 
Sees . ve pee i To be SOLD by AUCTION, at Swan Hotel, Tunbridge Tole Avenue 005 
GAS AND WATER LAID ON. Wells, on Friday, November 26th, 1926, at 2.30 p.m. 
Three reception, seven bedrooms, two baths. 
Garage. Well-planted garden. 
| id 
: Shooting over 146 acres, including good woods. ° 
5 Apply to usual Agents, or the Owners, —* ESTATES, [werne Minster Home Farm 
; Lrp., 12, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. (The Property of JAMES ISMAY). 
N PEPPAR ea TURKEYS at 2/3 per Ib., carriage paid. 
O of the pre Af COMMON. FQLEGAIS aor SAUSAGES at 1/3 per Ib., plus carriage. 
two reception, four bed, one dressing, bath ; gorgeous vie ws: BACON——Smoked, sides 2b: ut 601bs. at 1/7 per Ib. carr. pd. 
400it. up; large garden and lawn ;’ Co.’s water; £1,300.— ” half sides (fore-quarter, about 30Ibs.), at 
Messrs. WRIGHT BROS., 16, Friar Street, Reading. 1/7 per Ib. carriage paid. 
’ half-sides (hind-quarter, about 30Ibs.), 
c at 110 per Ib., carriage paid. 
HAMP REAM CHEESE at 26 each. carriage paid. 
SHIRE AN D SOUTHERN COUNTIES RIPE FARM HOUSE CHEDDAR CHEESE-—-cut, not 
me including less than 6lbs., at 1/3 per Ib., carriage paid. 
SOUTHAMPTON AND NEW FOREST DISTRICTS. CHEDDAR LOAF (TRUCKLE) CHEESE-—new, about 
5 10lbs., at 1/4 per lb., carriage paid. 
weno = F.A.I., SALFORD PRIORS, WINDSCREEN OZIER HURDLES. 
= T - . EVE SHAM Deal direct with the Producer, and write to the Home Farm. 
HE AUCTION MART, SOUTHAMPTON. IWERNE MINSTER, Blandford, DORSET 
oa Business Established over 100 years. ’ andiord, 














Giving the Public 
what it wants 


_ Advertising has to stand up to public 
_ opinion every day of the year, every- 
| where... In the limelight . . . That 
; in itself puts the advertiser on his 

mettle to give the public what it wants. 


A oc os ay es 























9” © 
Bottle. 


The most delicious Sauce in the World. 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO. - LEEDS. 


Per 

















TRY THESE HAVANA CIGARS. 


‘BOLIVAR’ 
MASCOTAS 


LEON & CO., 60, Cornhill, 






18/6 per box of 25 35/- per box of 50 





BEST VALUE TO-DAY. 


BRANC 
London, E.C.3. rmrdvcnour LONDON. 





Samples 9d. each, Carriace Pain, 
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FURNITURE 


IMPORTANT SALE. Furniture and Objects of Fine Art, High-class Modern and Genuine 
Antiques. The whole to be disposed of quite regardless of original cost, and in most 
cases ENTIRELY WITHOUT RESERVE, including many items from the following important 
collections :—The Rt. Hon. Viscount Leverhulme, the Rt. Hon. Lord Grantley (from Red 
Rice, Hants). Earl of Essex (from Cassiobury Park), and others. 

This collection comprises the largest and most varied selection of Genuine Antiques 
and High-class Modern Second-hand Furniture and Works of Art in England. 

On sale daily 9 till 7, including Thursdays and Saturdays. 

Any item may be selected at once for delivery when required, can remain ware- 
housed free for 12 months, parent when delivery soperes. 

DINING ROOMS, RECEPTION ROOMS and LIBRARIES in styles of Adam, 
Hepplewhite, Chippendale and Sheraton. Complete Sets ranging from 15 guineas up 
to 1,000 guineas. DRAWING ROOMS in English and Continental styles, including 
some choice specimens of painted satinwood, walnut and gilt, black and red Chinese 
lacquer. BABY GRAND PIANOFORTE. LUXURIOUSLY UPHOLSTERED 
Settees and Lounge Easy Chairs, covered with real Morocco leather, choice French 
silk damask and art linen. COMPLETE BEDROOMS, PERSIAN, TURKEY, 
WILTON and AXMINSTER CARPETS, from 3 guineas to 350 
guineas, OLD ENGLISH BRACKET and TALL GRAND- 
!ATHER CLOCKS. 

Complete photographic illustrated catalogue (“C.L.”), now ready, 
may be had free on application. 


> FURNITURE & FINE ART 


4 §=DEPOSITORIES, Ltd., 
PARK ST., UPPER ST., ISLINGTON, LONDON, N.1 


“acs iy : 2 Goods delivered to any part, town or country, or shipped for abroad. 
iy Royal Appointeaent 40 Train fares and cab fares allowed to all customers. 
H.M. tue King of Spain. "Buses Nos, 144a, 43a, 143a, 143f, 4a, 19 and 30 pass our door 




















When moving 
ts; PANTECHNICON 


Removal & Storage Service 
Established since 1830. 


Furniture Depositories and 
Strong Rooms in Central 
London. 

Experts in Household 
Removals, Warehousing and 
Packing for Abroad. 

Special Accommodation for 


le 






Office and Depositories : 
MOTCOMBST.,BELGRAVE Storage of Luggage always 
SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


May we estimate and advise 
Sloane 2168 & 2169 you free of charge? 





Telephone 


PELIIIIIIIIITI iii iiiiiii titi iiiiiiitiiiy 











Auction & Estate 
Advertisement 
Charges 


HE charge for Small 

Estate Announcements 
is 16/8 per inch single 
column per insertion, the 
minimum space being half- 
an-inch (approximately 48 
words, average 8 words to 
the line), for which the 
charge is 9/-. 


Blocks are charged at the 
rate of 11d. per square inch, 
with a minimum charge of 
12/10. 

e 


For further particulars apply Advertisement 
Department, ‘‘ Country Life,” 8-11, 
Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2 


























FIRES! ENJOY SECURITY 


Let us test your electrical installation at nominal charge. 


FREE REPORTS FURNISHED. 


BAILEY & INCLEDON, Ltd., Electrical Engineers & Contractors 
101, Great Russell St., W.C.1. "Phone: Museum 8212. 


WE CATER FOR EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 
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Carlols 24 64 V- 
Large Size 4- 
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Floor Polish 


is the “best of its kind.” 





The 


Georgian Period. 
By 





and 


Dictionary of 
English 
Furniture 


From the Middle Ages to the late 


Percy Macquoid 


SER: ai ies iti ik spi jugs aie he al 
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( tor New ‘Electric’ Fires : 


Write for new illustrated list. 
89 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
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ty HEATHMAN, 
PARSON S GREEN, LONDON. SW6. 








It pays to have polished floors, 
and it pays to use Stephenson’s 
Floor Polish. 

It is easy and quick to apply, is 
fresh and fragrant, labour-saving 
and inexpensive. It multiplies 
many times the life and beauty of 
linoleums, parquet,etc. Stephenson’s 
gives a bright polish that stays on 
and wears well. 

Begin it in 
your home 
to-day ! 


In tins: 3'%ad., 7d, 10'%d., 1/2 and 2/6 


Sole Manufacturers : 


\ STEPHENSON BROTHERS, Ltd, 
Bradford 










Ralph Edwards | © 


With a General Introduction by | 
H. AVRAY TIPPING. | 


In 3 Volumes, £5 5s. each | 
Vol. II (Ch—M) 
Now Ready 


A fully illustrated Prospectus may } 
had on application to the Publishers, ; 
Country Life, Ltd., 20, Tavistock i 
Street, Covent Garden, London, 4 | 

W .C.2. 
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could start it/ 





Simplicity — of starting | engine, radiator - cooled, 
and operation—but oneof | ensures care-free and 
many features that make | clean running. Two 
this 14k.w.direct-coupled | heavy, balanced  fly- 


plant without an equal 
among self-contained 
units. A slow- speed, 
automatically lubricated 


wheels preclude vibration 
and establish flickerless 
light. The plant operates 
for both Battery and 
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and totally enclosed 


kNEMLISTER 


14 K-W- SELF~CONTAINED 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT 


rite now~ Jor catalogue and prices 
sole makers 


Ob 
PA: LISTER &CO:LTD 


DURSLEY * GLOUCESTERSHIRE ° €5¢, 867 


Direct Lighting. 















| Oo 
Osram Filament 
have been used for 


Osram Lamps-enough 
to reach the Moon. 


In the pevfectio 


of the Osram Lamp 
Quantity & Riealiy 


go hand in hand 











GASFILLED LAMPS 


Your Guarantee of Better Home Lighting 
br. G 


vy usE 





Enter now for 


the ED.A Home O*Faiv 

ighting Ballot es 

Competition for Broadcasting ENGINEERS 

{ LON DON REIGATE 

| : Vv 18. CHARING CROSS RD.W.C,2, BELL STREET 
Sold by all leading Electrical Contractors, Stores and Ironmongers. 














CENTRAL HEATING 
















































& HOT WATER SUPPLIES FOR 
TOWN & COUNTRY RESIDENCES. 


Cooking Apparatus, Water Softening Plant 
and Fire Hydrants. 


Expert Representatives sent 
to any part of the country 
Illustrated Brochure No. 72 of Heating Work 


executed, free on request. 


CHAS.P.KINNELL & CL 


SOUTHWARK. ST. 
LONDON. S E.l 


Telegrams, 


Telephone 
Kinnell, Boroh, London. 


Hop 0362 (Three Lines) 












































The Modern House. 


HEATING 
DOMESTIC HOT WATER 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
AND POWER 








TELEPHONES 
AND BELLS 


PUMPING AND 
WATER SUPPLY 


Further information from 


Tamplin ¢ Makovski 

















Adut. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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RELIABLE 


GLOVES 


for Christmas Gifts. 





Soft Wool Lined Mocha . 

Skin Gloves with elastic English Cape Leather 
wrists. In grey and sable Gloves, soft woo! lined, 
brown. 9 with elastic wrists. In 
Price per pair | j tan shades. : 

Price per pair 





In superior quality, 
14.9 per pair. 


Cashmere lined, 


16.9 per pair. 


Washable Kid Gloves with 
Catalogue e'astic wrists. In biscuit, tan and Sent on 
post free. beaver. ; ; 1 approval, 

Price per pair 
In washable chamois leather. The 
same shaped gauntlet, In cream 
only. 
Price 7/11 per pair. 


| Dyed Brown ConeyFur Chamois Lined Soft 
| Gauntlet Gloves, _— Mocha Skin Gloves, 


| soft wool, tan cape = ms. with elastic wrists, su- 
including Og e en am —_ quality. In sable 
rr 


own, tan, grey and 


Price per pair be. FE be diy. a ~— fancy 
Without oe ree Oo 7 per pair 19/6 


per pair, 


Wigmore Street. 
(Cavendish Square) London W: 





























AND 


| Original Gifts. | 











Upright Oval Mirror 
in raised Flowers 
and Ribbon. Blue 
or Mauve Ribbon 
with Gilt and mixed 


Perfectly Modelle : 


Natural colours wit! 
Gold or Silver, Blu 
and Silver, or Cyclame: 
and Silver wings. 


Price 69/6 each. 


Flowers or in Black 
and Gold. For 
hanging orstanding. 
Price, 12 ins. high, 


37/6 each. 





Three - tier 
Wooden 
Cake Stand, 
in Gilt, 
Black or 
Blue, with 
beautifully 
modelled 





decoration tm 
and clusters of 
® flowers in Rose, Chubby Lamps, 
\ Cyclamen, Blue, etc. complete with 
J Price 89/6 each. shade. Lamps in 


Black Oak, Maho- 


Gilt Hand Mirrors gany or Gilt. Shades 
with raised Flowers ARSHALL& in hand - painted 
and Ribbons in — Vellum with many 
artistic colourings. NELGROVE Fruit or Flower 
Bevelled glass. designs. Fitted for 

Special —_ VERE STREET-AND-OXFORD-STREET lectricity. —_ Price 


21/- each LONDON :-W:1=== 25/- complete. 

















Cupid, to perch on 
mantelshelf, etc. 











WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

















DO YOU HUNT, RACE, ’CHASE? 




















The edition consists of 100 
autographed copies, each 
plate signed by the artist, 
numbered 1 to 100 at £10 
10s. each, and 550 unsigned 
copies numbered 101 to 650, 
at £4 4s. each. 











A SPORTSMANS BAG 


Eighteen Colour Plates by Lionel Edwards 
and an Introductory Essay by Crascredo 





NOTE.—Both signed and unsigned editions have already been largely subscribed and 
are likely to go out of print on publication. The Publishers have thought it right 
to reserve some copies for readers of “Country Life,” whom they advise to make 
immediate application to the Manager, 17-21, Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 2. 


DO YOU SHOOT, FISH, STALK ??=— 
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PETER JONES 


SLOANE SQUARE 


The best value in London 
and the most obliging staff. 


partition inside. 


Gins. 





An unusual type of Dresser in Walnut, 
Height of cupboard 3ft., width 3ft., 


lepth 2ft. Height of shelve 
‘it, depth 9ins AL 10 


PETER JONES, LTD., 





Attractive old walnut Bread Bin witha 


2ft. Gins., 


11 gns. 
of old 


length 3ft. 6ins., depth lft. 


Interesting pieces 
Walnut Furniture of which 
we have a wide choice, mainly 
in their original condition. 





One of a pair of handsome Bookcases in 
walnut, containing four adjustable shelves 


above, asshown, Height 7ft. 6in., 
width 3ft., depth Ift. 25 gns 


SLOANE SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 








CPA. 


LEE LLLP 
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You don’t require to touch the “6SS&” Stove 
—it works along its harmonious way—giving 
you just the degree of heat you desire—and 
disseminating it to every corner of the room. 
Real home comfort—at trifling cost in outlay 
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and labour. Yyy 
Just rest and read in leisure—and it will glow “Ny 


XS 


its unfailing welcome again at breakfast time. 


KEEP SUMMER WARMTH Z 
THE WINTER THRO’ LEZ 


Prices from—Plain £4 9 0 Enamel Finish £5 18 6 ey 
ZZ 


Ask your Ironmonger or Stove Dealer for a 
copy of the interesting Book of the “ESS&” MEE 
or we will post direct to you with name of oe 


the nearest “GSSE&” dealer. Pg ZEZE 
= Solc Patentees and Manufacturers— so= 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD, Ltd., 22379505 == 
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With Showrooms at London. 
Liverpool, Edinburgh and 


lasgow. 














“6888” 














HOPES 


CASEMENTS 



























HENRY HOPE & SONS LIMITED 
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CHRISTMAS 
BOX OF 


PUNCH 


CORONAS 


The smoker who receives 
a box of Punch 
Havana Cigars at 
Christmas will remem- 
ber the giver with the 
kindliest of thoughts. 
Punch Cigars are of 
such fine quality and 
delicate aroma that the 
utmost contentment is 
assured when smoking 
each one of them—each 
box one hundred 
reminders of the good- 
will and discriminating 
taste of the giver. 






PUNCH CORONA, 
190/- per 100 box. 
49/6 per 25 box. 
Actual length 5}ins. 

Export Enquiries : 


MELBOURNE Hart & Co., 
Lonpon, E.C, 2, 
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(he hooth baste 
of the Wise 


Thirty seconds of Euthy- 


mol in the dilution applied 
to the teeth, will des- 
troy any dental decay 
germ. 


May we send you a {ittle 

OF ALL tube FREE? Or will you 

CHEMISTS ask your Chemist for a 
big one at Is. 34. ? 


Parke. Davis & Co 
(De pt.L53) 54, Beak Street, 
London, W.1. 











The Ocean 
Playground 


N air unsullied by factory smoke, 
on courts shaded by leafy palms, 
white clad players strive for Bermuda’s 
Tennis Championships. The tang of 
the salt sea adds zest to one’s play 
A land of many wonders, Bermuda 
knows no winter, only happiness, 
sunshine and play. Excellent hotels 
provide every comfort. 
For full particulars write The Pacific 
Steam Navigation Co., Goree, 
Water Street, Liverpool, or The 
Bermuda Trade Development Board 
51/2, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


BERMUD 








Welcome Always Keep it handy 


GRANTS 


MORELLA 


CHERRY 
BRANDY 
The Liqueur which gives 


a zest to life. 


put upin Bottles, — Half-bottles and 
Miniatures, Ask your Wine Merchant 
for it,and at Hotels restaurants etc. 
Sportsmans’ (Dry)“Queens (Sweet) 


(miniatures) 


GRANTS 


for every pocket 




















MAIOSTONE.ENG. 














RELIEVES 
COLDS 





If you have a cold— 


NHALE ‘Vapex’’ from 





N.Y.K. LINE 


iia MAIL & PASSENGER 


FROM 


LONDON, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES & 
NAPLES 


TO 
CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA & JAPAN. 


For further particulars apply : 
NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, 4, Lloyd's Avenue, London, F.C.3 
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WHY PAY MORE — THERE IS 
NO BETTER SHAMPOO THAN 


EVAN WILLIAMS 











vour handker 


chief and the ORDINARY for Dark Hur 


d CAMOMILE /orfau 


i 
Eut O 
TOOTH/ PASTE 














Ir. Res, on 


& CO. 
Wine Merchants, 
DARLINGTON. 


Established 1808. 


A FEW SELECTED BRANDS. 


PORT 





Per doz. | 
TRUMPETER, medium ful! - - 60/- | 
INQUISITOR, full bodied- - - 66/- | 


POMPADOUR, vintage character - 72/- | 
SHERRY | 

| 

| 


FINE PALE, full - - - - - 48/- 
CEDRO, light medium dry- - - 60/- 
LA MORICIA, “Old Nutty” - - 72/- 
“BOS” WHISKY *** - - - 150/- | 
LIQUEUR BRANDY | 
(Over 30 years old) - »- 324/- 


Carriage Paid. 
Full Price List on Application. 


| 
Assorted quantities supplied. | 
| 




















cold will soon bea thing of the 
past. ‘‘Vapex’’ penetrates 
the complicated passages of 
nose and throat, bathing them 
in an antiseptic atmosphere 
in which germs cannot grow. 
The inflamed mucous mem- 
brane is soothed, cleansed and 
protected from re-infection. 


All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 


Sole Makers: 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. Ltd. 


BARDSLEY VALE, LANCS. v.13 
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MBB MINNA AANA 
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THE LADIES’ FIELD 


The ideal Fashion Journal 
for the well-dressed woman. 
Wide selection of the newest 
season’s modes from Paris, 
London and New York. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOUR FASHION 
SUPPLEMENT IN EVERY ISSUE 


Published 30th of every month. 1/ ° 
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N.E. 471 
Squat Haiti 


excellence. 








[If you dont like a pipe 


you have never smoked a GBD). It is the 
acme of pipe perfection. Out of every 100 
bowls carved, less than 10 pass 
our rigid standard of 











New ERP 


} 











Sold by all High Class 
¢ Tobacconists and Large Stores. 
If unable to obtain, write for Cata- 
logue 50 to 38, Finsbury Square, E.C.2. 














— COPPER —10/ 
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INFLUENCE 
ON LIFE. 


AND 


PLAY AN 


? 
a visir to “ THE GAZEWAY,” sursiton, wILt 
CONVINCE YOU OF WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED IN 
DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS IN HOUSE AND GARDEN 


'. H. GAZE & SONS, LTD.., 


High Street, 


Kingston-on-Thames. 


ASIII. UT 


HARD WATER 
made SOFT 


ENVIRONMENT 


SURROUNDINGS 
HAVE A GREAT 


FURNISHINGS 
DECORATIONS 


IMPORTANT PART. 
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th KONUS -KEMIK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


The house 
have been deotioysd 


WRITES A USER 


Price 50/- to 70/- each 


Write for Catalogue or 


call and see demonstration. 


MERRYWEATHERS’, 63, Long Acre, London, W.C.1 
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by the 
“Permutit’” 


BRAND 


Household 
Water Softener 


IT this simple and 

moderate - priced ap- 

pliance on your water 
supply main, and commence 
to enjoy the comfort of 
soft, healthful water for 
drinking, washing and cook- 
ing, as well as a substantial 
money saving on cleaning 
and repairs to boilers and 
hot water service. 


A New Booklet is now ready: 
‘‘SOFT WATER IN THE HOME.”’ 
A postcard will bring a copy FREE. 


UNITED WATER SOFTENERS LTD. 


Aldwych House, London, W.C.2 | 
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London. 


Claude Harris. 





MISS LENA ASHWELL, O.B.E. (LADY SIMSON). 
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The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
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Jor return, if unsuitable. 

Country Lire undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in CouNTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


Changes at Oxford and 
Cambridge 


OME seven years ago a Royal Commission was 
appointed, under the chairmanship of Lord Oxford, 
then Mr. Asquith, to recommend such changes as 
it saw fit in the administration of the Universities 

of Oxford and Cambridge. Under a resulting Act of 
Parliament two sets of commissioners were appointed to 
make statutes for the two Universities, and those statutes 
have come into force during the present October term. 
So much has been known in a general way, but to the “‘ man 
in the street,’ whether he was himself at one of these 
two Universities or not, very little was known of the changes 
made by the new statutes. ‘The subject has now, however, 
been thrust upon his attention, first of all by an article 
from the Cambridge correspondent of the 7imes, in which 
the effects of some of the statutes were criticised, and next 
by a letter from Lord Ullswater, Chairman of the Cambridge 
Commission. 

The Commissions are still sitting, and it is, perhaps, 
premature as yet to judge the results of their labours, but 
it is natural and proper that many people should take an 
interest in them, whether as old University men themselves 
or the prospective parents of new ones. It is clear that some 
of the questions dealt with cannot usefully be criticised, save 
by those with an intimate knowledge of them. University 
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finance is an intricate subject, so is that of the differen 
categories of Fellowships ; so, again, is that of the “‘ Faculty 

system, which has superseded what Lord Ullswater call 
the ‘somewhat haphazard system hitherto prevailing. 
The most that the public is likely to appreciate is that th 
University takes over the work of teaching as well as o 
examining, and that the dual system of University anc 
College lectures is abolished. It is hoped that this chang: 
will make for the saving of money, which is, obviously. 
a matter of great importance. Some critics apparent] 
think it will not do so, and for the moment it is only possible 
especially for the uninstructed, to wait and see. 

The change which is most easily intelligible and s« 
will chiefly interest the layman. is that made at both Oxford 
and Cambridge in regard to scholarships. For the future 
a scholar will only be primarily entitled to free rooms in 
college or an equivalent allowance instead. Further 
payments will depend on his financial circumstances. It 
should be added that the electors will know nothing of 
those circumstances, and will make their awards purely 
on merit. At first sight, this appears a wholly excellent 
plan, especially at a time when it must be very hard indeed 
for poor men to send their boys to the University, and many 
are pinching themselves in the gallant determination to do 
so. Further consideration may disclose some possible evils, 
but not such, we venture to think, as nearly to outweigh 
the good. It is to be hoped that an undergraduate will 
suffer nothing socially from the known fact of his poverty. 
There was a time when he might have done so. Hardy 
the Sizer in ‘‘ Tom Brown at Oxford” did, if we remember 
rightly, feel himself rather looked down upon. The fact that 
Oppidan lower boys used to wait in Fourth Form Passage 
at Eton to pull the gowns of small Collegers, hailing them as 
“Tugs,” with the added and time-honoured epithet of 
“dirty,” is evidence of a spirit that once existed. But 
these things, we may confidently say, have vanished into 
the realms of a forgotten snobbishness. It is more easily 
conceivable that the intellectual standard of the scholars 
should be lowered. If for the well to do there is less to 
strive for, it is possible that they will be less inclined to 
strive ; that the honour and glory of being a scholar will 
not be the incentive that it was, when accompanied by more 
tangible rewards. This would be a pity, because the body 
of scholars do, we think, make, without using the words 
in a priggish sense, for an interest in intellectual things 
and a higher general standard of work in a college. If the 
scholars were not, in fact, the best men, their influence 
would naturally decline. At present, however, there seem: 
no sufficient reason to anticipate any such result. It is « 
pleasanter, as it is also, probably, a sounder view of humai 
nature that the scholarships will still be prized as they wer: 
before. 

Another point of some little general interest is that th: 
chief legislative functions of the University will be per 
formed by those whose work lies in the University, while th: 
general body of the Senate will have only a suspensors 
veto. Thus, at Cambridge, there is established a ‘‘ Regen‘ 
House,” composed almost entirely of those living in Cam- 
bridge. ‘The Senate will be able to exercise its veto if 
third of the Regent House lodges an appeal and also ii 
there is a certain proportionate majority of the Senate ir 
favour of rejection. This, in simple language, seems to mea! 
that those who know most about the University and its 
needs, as they are and not as they were, will have the chie! 
hand in ruling it. The outside voter, who is traditionally 
described as the country parson, will have less powe: 
of giving effect to his traditionally conservative attitude o 
mind. As far as the man in the street can judge, this 
change is also likely to be a wise one. 


Our Frontispiece 


Ge frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Simson 
O.B.E., wife of Sir Henry Simson, K.C.V.O., F.R.C.S.E., 
and daughter of Commander C. A. B. Pocock, R.N. Lady 
Simson is perhaps better known as Miss Lena Ashwell, and for 
the fine work she did in organising entertainment for the troops 
during the European War. 
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end. ‘The delegate conference in London having 

advised the miners in the various districts to accept 
the terms which emerged from the negotiations between the 
Federation Executive and the Government, it seems pro- 
bable that a sufficient number of them will do so to enable 
us to call the strike over. This result has been hailed as a 
victory for the colliery owners. It is also being acclaimed 
as a triumph of statecraft on the part of the Government. 
It is obviously neither one nor the other. ‘The whole sorry 
business has merely served to demonstrate once more what 
happens when the welfare of an industry is left in the hands 
of industrial agitators on the one hand and financial con- 
trollers on the other. For we must be prepared to recognise 
the fact that just 2s the men’s leaders misrepresented the 
men, so to a large extent did the owners’ representatives 
misrepresent the true interests of the industry. It should 
not be forgotten that the colliery owner of the past who 
knew his men and understood the real problems of coal- 
getting, has been largely replaced by a combination of the 
financier, who markets the coal, and the mines manager, who 
has no say whatever in questions of policy. If the men had 
been represented by working miners and the owners by 
some of their more enlightened managers, the whole dis- 
pute might have been settled in the common interests of 
men and masters long before it reached the stage of a strike. 
But when, as Mr. Baldwin long ago pointed out, negotiations 
are left, on both sides, in the hands of men whose minds are 
set and whose opinions are stereotyped, we are never likely 
to have peace. And meanwhile the whole nation suffers 
grievously, 


FE,NDORSEMENTS of our attitude to the Bishop of 

London’s Measure, as expressed in the article on 
the City churches published last week, have reached us 
from all parts of the country and all sections of society. 
It is significant that many are from clergymen. ‘Typical 
of these is one from the Chaplain of the Savoy. Every 
spire remaining in the city, he rightly maintains, is an 
inspiration upwards and a rebuke to the love of money 
which is the root of all evil. In New York, he continues, 
the down-town churches have been retained, in spite of 
the enormous value of their sites, and the shifting of the 
population. Another correspondent points out that, so 
far from the churches being disused, during a single week 
9,827 users of the churches signed the petition to Parliament 
protesting against the Measure, of which number 4,188 
came from threatened churches. An Oxford under- 
graduate reminds us that St. Dunstan’s in the East, a 
threatened church, founded, with the accumulation of 
an old fund, a great school at Catford, the boys of which 
on each St. Dunstan’s Day go to the church and hold 
a thanksgiving service. He goes on to say that through 
their own church the boys have come to know others 
near it and to realise how well past generations of Londoners 
cared for posterity. We wish space allowed us to print 
even a selection of the letters received. It would be an 
overwhelming testimony to the intensity of public feeling 
upon the subject. : 


T the time of writing the Coal Strike appears to be 
nearing its characteristically dismal and indecisive 
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T is no merely conventional phrase that Eton will not 
be quite the same place without Mr. Luxmoore. He 
was eighty-five years old when he died ; except for four 
years at Oxford, he had spent all his life at Eton since he 
came to College in 1852, and during that long time he had 
been an outstanding figure there. His appearance was 
one of extraordinary beauty and distinction. No one could 
ever forget that noble face with its dark eyes and its masses 
of white hair ; but the man himself was equally memorable. 
Probably all boys, when first they were up to him, found 
him a little alarming, and some who had no more than 
that single half’s experience may never quite have got 
over that feeling. ‘There was palpably something austere 
about him, and he could be stern if need be ; but kindness, 
sympathy, humour and the nature of an artist were all 
there to be discovered by those having eyes to see. The 
character of an Eton master is best tested by the feelings 
of the boys in his house, and it may be safely said that no 
tutor had more affection from his pupils than he did, and 
that no house, not even Evans’s, had a greater and more 
legitimate pride in itself than Luxmoore’s. His list of 
pupils was a long one, but he took an interest in all their 
doings, kept up his connection with an extraordinarily 
large proportion of them and wrote them long and friendly 
letters. ‘To Eton itself he made generous gifts, and he 
would be remembered for them if there were not so much 
greater reason to remember him for himself. 


HE astonishing display of new models of tanks given 

before the Imperial Premiers at Camberley is one 
of those incidents which suddenly call attention to the 
steady progress in the art of war which is made in time of 
peace. The last war finished before the new mechanical 
weapons had developed beyond their crudest stages, but 
even then it was recognised that tanks had once and for 
all put an end to the positional warfare which had endured 
in France and Flanders for three long years. It was 
also recognised by the more progressive elements in the 
Army that the new weapons represented the greatest possible 
economy in man power, the highest measure of invulner- 
ability, and the most extraordinary development of the 
speed and range of active operations. In seven years the 
tanks have made marvellous progress. ‘There are vast 
land cruisers with five turrets, there are light tanks which 
have a speed of twenty miles an hour and can go 120 miles 
without refuelling, and there are little one-man _ tanks 
in which the driver sits like a knight in armour in his 
plated chassis and uses his light machine gun instead of a 
pennoned lance. ‘These new types represent a new phase 
in warfare—or, rather, a return to Gothic times and the 
period of armoured knights against unarmoured hordes. 
We have mechanicalised infantry, cavalry and artillery at 
command, and it is evident that the next war will be fought 
not on man power alone, but on resources in oil, steel 
and mechanical production. 


IMPULSE. 
The sudden glory of a sun-flushed sky 
Behind soft evening trees ; 
A gash of gold, an orifice of bright rose 


In those supernal seas : 


And the heart’s cry, from this world’s murk and rue 
The wandering, chartless heart that finds a clue 
To home at last and haven: ‘“ Let me through!” 

V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


[LORD RIDDELL has written, at the request of the 

executors of the late Dame Louisa Aldrich-Blake, a 
short, and most sympathetic, biography of that remarkable 
woman. When she died last December Dame Louisa 
had been for many years Dean of the London School 
of Medicine for Women, and in that capacity had shown 
what wonders could be worked by a combination of ability, 
sound judgment and kindness of heart. Lord Riddell, 
who knew her intimately, found her possessed of that 
essential wisdom which is all too seldom bestowed on 
wavering and distracted mortals. She was the embodiment 
of impartial and disinterested judgment, slow to decide, 
full of understanding and never prompted by a mean 
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or interested motive. In his short volume Lord Riddell 
traces her career from the country rectory in which she 
was born in 1865 to the last Council meeting of the School 
of Medicine, which she attended only a few days before 
her death. During that time she showed herself a great 
surgeon, a most valuable administrator, and a woman 
whose character and personality were sources of inspiration 
to everyone who knew her. She had private means and 
a large practice, but she devoted almost the whole of her 
means to supporting and extending the activities of the 
hospitals for women in which she was so keenly interested. 
Lord Riddell’s slender volume is a fitting token of admira- 
tion and friendship. 


“T HIE Lawn ‘Tennis Association are likely to involve 

themselves in a pretty tangle of definitions and argu- 
ments if they pass the proposed rule forbidding players 
to write accounts in the Press under their own names, 
“initials or recognisable pseudonym ”’ of competitions for 
which they themselves enter. ‘This move is, presumably, 
part of a holy war carried on for the cause of pure 
amateurism ; but is it not founded on unclear thinking ? 
Professionals are presumed to have an advantage over 
amateurs, because of the greater skill that their mode of 
life gives them the chance of acquiring; but no one, 
certainly, gains any advantage from writing about a match 
as well as playing in it. An unnamed official of the L.T.A. 
is reported as saying, “ There is no question that many 
lawn tennis players have lost their amateur status in writing 
for the Press when they are not trained journalists.”” Here 
is unclear thinking with a vengeance. Some “ trained 
journalists ”’ write very ill, and some who are not “‘ trained ” 
can write well, but how can the amount of their skill or 
practice in writing conceivably have anything to do with 
their amateur status ? A much more reasonable objection 
can be raised to players, if there be any such, who simply 
sign their names to articles which other people write, 
because there is about such a proceeding something of 
camouflage, and that is objectionable. ‘The proposed rule, 
however, goes far beyond that and, as it seems to us, is 
thoroughly unreasonable. 


BANK buildings in country towns have often been 

criticised in these pages. It has been pointed out 
how pretentious and unsuited to their surroundings they 
often are, and the suggestion has been made that, instead 
of handing out their commissions for new banks wholesale 
to one or two firms of architects, who are obviously 
overwhelmed with the work, the directors should exercise 
their important patronage with discrimination. So it is 
great news that the directors of Lloyds Bank will, in 
future, as occasion arises, give a commission for a 
new bank to each of the British Rome Scholars in 
Architecture on his return from his three years additional 
training in Rome. ‘This will at once ensure the careful 
study of a particular bank and its site by each of the bril- 
liant young men who have won our English Prix de Rome, 
and will give them just the right start in actual practice 
that they need. France employs her returned Rome 
Scholars as architects in charge of her public buildings and 
monuments. Our Government, through the Office of 
Works, has refused to do anything of the kind. Lloyds 
Bank has therefore stepped into the breach and has done 
something even better. It is to be hoped that other great 
banks will do likewise. 


es 


A GOOD many people love the classics ; only a few hate 

them ; the vast majority are placidly indifferent, and 
have both forgiven and forgotten those who were once their 
taskmasters. Consequently, the statistics of the progress 
of classical studies recently given by Professor Conway 
of Manchester University will cause a good deal of pleasure 
and very little annoyance. He speaks of the classics pro- 
gressing by “ leaps and bounds.” Even if this be an en- 
thusiastic estimate, it is clear that they are in no moribund 
condition. ‘The disestablishment of Greek, through its 
abolition as a compulsory subject in the extrance examina- 
tions to Oxford and Cambridge, seems to have had the 
slightly topsy-turvy result that more Greek is now taught. 
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At any rate, we may hope that more Greek is now learnt 
and perhaps in those words is to be found something o° 
the secret of Professor Conway’s “leaps and bounds. 
Formerly, a great many boys who were by nature incapab! 
of appreciating or learning Greek had small doses of 
forcibly driven into them. ‘They were a burden to thei 
teachers and a drag on those of their fellow-pupils wh: 
were more of the classical turn of mind. There alway: 
will be boys who are, in Mr. Micawber’s words, ‘‘ Capable 
of getting up the classics to any extent.” They will do s: 
in a more enjoying and understanding frame of mind if the 
teaching has no longer to be adapted to the ultimate dunces, 
from the classical point of view, of the form. 


HE decay of the Houses of Parliament—that is, of the 
buildings—and the announcement that over a million 
pounds is going to be spent on their repair during the next 
fifteen years lends additional interest to the researches of 
Dr. A. P. Laurie and Mr. J. Milne. In a lecture to the 
students at Burlington House Dr. Laurie established a 
main cause of disintegration in buildings to be the chrys- 
tallisation of sulphate of lime, produced by the combination 
of sulphur acids in the air with the calcium compounds in 
the mortar. He then showed in a most interesting way 
why, in many cases, the decay nevertheless takes place in 
the stone or brick, and not in the mortar. If the stone or 
brick dries quicker than the mortar, water is drawn from 
the mortar to the stone, containing salts in solution which 
crystallise and so break up the stone or brick. If the 
mortar dries the quicker, the process is reversed, and the 
mortar will decay. The lesson to be learnt is that when 
building or re-pointing a wall a mortar should be used with 
the same rate of evaporation as the stone, and in repairing 
a wall of sandstone, for instance, which contains calcite, 
a sand for the mortar that is entirely free from salt. 


TO A BIRD: 
When that mighty hand whose art 
Flung the earth and sea apart, 
Raised the mountain, rolled the plain, 
Carved the tree and set the grain, 
Drew upon the growing plan 
Half the lineaments of man, 
Then the God said, ‘‘ There must be 
Song to set his spirit free, 
Colour to inspire his heart, 
Symmetry to nurse his art.” 
Spoke the great Divinity, 
‘“ Three in one combined shall be.” 
And the mighty hand that stirred 


Trembling made a little bird. 
CWA, ALAY.. 


A COOKERY Exhibition is something which should 

make one feel ravenous, for, in truth, the whole art of 
cookery is the treatment of materials so that they become 
appetising. Unfortunately, there is a tendency to treat 
cookery as a science rather than as an art, and a further 
tendency to misconstrue the art element in cookery so that 
it begins and ends in fancy decorations of coloured aspic 
or drawn sugar. One may wander through the Universal 
Cookery and Food Exhibition at Olympia and stand with 
mixed feelings before a chef-d’euvre in which a racecourse 
of mayonnaise, with small fish for horses and a host of prawns 
as spectators, delights the eye. One may watch sea-cooks, 
far more skilled than Long John Silver, preparing cosmo- 
politan meals for the very mixed company one meets at 
sea, or one can study the work of the Domestic Section. 
It is all, one feels, missionary work in the right direction, 
for, though the quality of our English food is excellent, 
our national standard of cooking is undoubtedly bad. The 
amount of really good food daily ruined by bad cooking 
is colossal. We would like to see some of our celebrated 
provincial dishes—Cornish pasties, Bakewell tarts from 
Derbyshire, Knot puddings from Norfolk and the wonder- 
ful cakes and scones of the North Country and Scotland— 
brought into competition. Our cheeses, too, should find 
a place of honour, and all competing chefs should set 
their wits to work to determine for us the finest English 
dinner. 
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THE STOCKHOLM CITY HALL 


By Sir LAWRENCE WEAVER. 





N Tuesday next, 

{ with due circum- 
\ stance of dignity, 
Professor Ragnar 


Ostberg will receive 
hands of H.R.H. 


rom the 
(he Prince of Wales the Royal 


old) Medal of Architecture. 
rhis greatest of rewards for 
hose who serve the Mistress 


\rt will be given to the creator 


of the palace for the City 
fathers of Stockholm at a 


yanquet in the historic Guild- 
hall of London. 

In alternate years His 
Majesty the King, on the 
advice of the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British 
Architects, thus honours a 
foreign artist, but I cannot 
believe that any one thus 
recognised of late years fills 
o secure a place in our admira- 


tion as the distinguished 
recipient of 1926. It may be 
that this is due in part to 


the intimate friendship between 
the two peoples, to our admira- 
tion of Swedish art and archi- 
tecture at large, and to the 
number of English folk who 
have made delighted pilgrim- 
age to Stockholm in late years. 
But a good deal more is 
needed to explain the special 
honour in which Professor 
Ostberg is held. The accom- 
panying pictures give the 
answer. In the Stockholm 
City Hall he has created a 
building of supreme significance 
in the story of modern archi- 
tecture in Europe. He _ has 


ye) oe Yerbury. 
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THE COLONNADED LAKE 





FRONT. 


devised a_ thing profoundly 
Swedish, instinct with modern 
feeling, yet based broadly on 
traditions not merely Swedish, 
but European. With it all 
he has given the world a 
building in a universal language 
To make my point 
I venture on a comparison. 
Just seven years ago I paid 
my first visit to Copenhagen, 
where stands a great Town 
Hall, finished not many years 
ago to the designs of Professor 
M. Nyrop, a Danish architect 
of distinction (it may be added 
in passing that he was one 
of the two assessors who 
advised, in 1909, that Professor 
Ostberg’s plans for Stockholm 
be adopted). Of the Copen- 
hagen Town Hall I find | 
wrote at the time that “I 
liked it less than many recent 
buildings in Copenhagen, 
perhaps because it is very 
national in character and | 
did not understand all its 
implications. But Copenhagen 
is enchanted with it, proud 
of it, happy about it.” I still 
think that a reasonable criti- 
cism, but it would be pro- 
foundly untrue of the Stock 
holm City Hali. There is 
in its splendid accoutrement 
a high quality of romance, 
a sure and vivid handling 
of craftsmanship that stamps 


of design. 


every aspect of it with indi- 
viduality, but there is yet a 
classic calm _ that 


pervading 
reveals Professor Ostberg as 
a master of the whole art of 
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LOOKING ACROSS THE LAKE FROM BENEATH THE COLONNADE. 


design. A modern building will not be offended by a modern 
simile. The wise motorist delights in the power and flexibility 
of a noble car: it responds to his lightest pressure on lever 
and on pedal. It glides noiselessly on top gear at slowest speed. 
It rushes forward exultingly as he accelerates. But the wise 
motorist always remains master of the situation. The machine, 
with all its subtle and intricate powers, is not allowed to take 
charge. Facile power of design is something like that. In 
some men its exuberance takes charge of them. Architecture 
overcomes the architect : art overcomes intellect and purpose. 
But even architecture must be subject to the higher powers. 
It is that subjection which shines through the work of Professor 
Ostberg, and it is the more notable because there is no architect 
in Europe who reveals a greater sympathy with vigorous and 
individual craftsmanship. It may prove easy for an architect 
to maintain the mastery and to achieve that quality of austerity 
which belongs to 
great buildings, 
when the chosen 
manner is a_his- 
torical phase of 
classic art. Detail 
then falls natur- 
ally into its proper 
place of subordi- 
nation. But when 
the masters of 
many crafts are 
given, as at Stock- 
holm, rich and 
varied oppor- 
tunity, when they 
have grasped it 
with enthusiasm 
and expressed 
themselves with 
fluency and power, 
when, none the 
less, the result is 
unity—then it is 
clear that a master 
has held the reins. 

But there is 
a larger aspect of 
the City Hall than 
can be expressed 


monument of Swedish humanism, the expression of a national 
outlook on esthetics, and the efflorescence of a national spirit. 
The City Hall may be the greatest example of these dynamic 
qualities, but it is a valid symbol, not a portent. It is the 
greatest modern building in a city rich with work that marks 
a true development of design fit for to-day’s purposes. It is 
the generous habit of our own people to make princely gifts 
for the building of hospitals and colleges. Charity and education 
give many opportunities to art, and there is a just pride in the 
liberality that makes this possible. But we do not look on 
civics in the same light. We build our County Halls, but it 
is an affair of the rates. We build Courts of Justice, but it 
is an affair of the taxes. The citizen of Stockholm thinks 
otherwise. 

No sooner were Professor Ostberg’s plans approved in 
191I than two donations, amounting to a million crowns, were 
made for the 
adornment of the 
_ staathaus.* 
These set a fashion 
which loyal civic 
patriots have 
followed with zeal. 
The City Council 
has been no less 
lavish in voting 
the money needed 
as the great 
scheme grew 
under Professor 
Ostberg’s hand, 
and the total! cost, 
including — furni- 
ture and decora- 
tions, has been 
about a_ million 
sterling. 

But — Stock- 
holm is “the 
heart and power- 
house of Sweden,”’ 
and at the City 
Hall the very 
heart-beat of the 
people can be 
ret, it iS mo 
mere shell for 





in the phrases of 
architectural criti- 
cism, it as a F.R. Yerbury. 
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for the offices of this functionary and that, but a true a man of learning as well as brilliant invention, but, above all, 


, 
c home for devoted citizens. Its building was, indeed, he is a Scandinavian who has created a great work of art which 
th rowning act of the self-expression of a free people. is of the essence of the Scandinavian spirit; and, if I may close 
Te.sin’s great palace is a symbol of Sweden’s period of great- with a word of his compatriot Anders Zorn, 

ness which flowered from the stem of Gustavus Vasa. The Sh eae alien: allie Mak sebaadl 


Parliament House was the architectural 
e -p ssion of a free political constitu- 
t 1 the Courts of Justice of freedom 
fi ne individual; but the City Hall 

“<3 a communal delight not only 
i edom, but in the power to make 
] arger and sweeter for the whole 
( family. The germ of the “ radhus ”’ 
i Sweden, as in Germany, was the 
te.ern in the vaults, and in the civic 
p ice of Stockholm there is a Golden 
(, «mber where seven hundred and fifty 


souls may sit at a banquet. In con- 
jucction with the Blue Hall it makes a 
great festal suite. The City Hall is like 


a gigantic casquet of remembrance. 
Birger Jarl, founder of the city, has 
his monument on the terrace. Round 
the great frieze are figures in_ relief 
of king and craftsman, governor and 








saphncbisegeal 
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A CORNER OF THE COURT. 


nulder, artist and scientist. Through- 
t the great halls and galleries are 
\intings telling the long story of 
tockholm, its heroes and adventures, 

a band of artists which includes 
rince Eugéne. The building is, indeed, 
synthesis of the craftsmen and artists 
1 modern Sweden pulled together into 
coherent whole by their loyalty to 
1¢@ main architectural conception. 

A witty friend who was with me 
| Stockholm said to one of our Swedish 
sts, ‘““ 1 have heard Stockholm called 
ie Venice of the North: I prefer to 
hink of Venice as the Stockholm of 
1¢ South.’ The open arcade of the 
ity Hall’s south front has a hint of 
-enice, but so does the general outline 
all up a memory of Siena, and the 
rilliant use of brickwork a reminder 
{ Lubeck. There are features which 
vould be absent had Professor Ostberg 
ot been an acute student of English 
vork, of which there are many charm- 

‘ng and perceiving studies from his 
pencil, That is only to say that he is 
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F.R. Yerbury. AS THE TRAVELLER APPROACHES STOCKHOLM Copyright. 





MONG the dull problems of economics which Mr. Bruce 
and his fellow Prime Ministers are discussing this 
week, rone is more important than the problem 
of the Empire’s Wocl Supplies. To the Australian, of 
course, the subject is anything but dull. It fires his 

imagination at once. For Australia stands pre-eminent as 
the sheep country of the world. Her vast inland plains 
are flecked and dotted with her wool-bearing millions; in 
thousands and tens of thousands the huge mobs trail over 
the barley-grass flats, the mulga ridges, the buddah-covered 
sandhills; or thread through the scattered box-saplings and 
the dense pine scrubs. In immense herds or in small broken 
groups they plunge through the boggy margin of the sheep- 
tanks, or slide down the steep banks of the Darling, the Lachlan, 
the Bogan and the Macquarie and many a far-out Queensland 
river, to drink their fill and spend the noonday standing with 
twitching ears and throbbing sides under the sparse shade of 
box and brigalow, till once more with the westering sun they 
move out on to the great plains to feed. 

It is a vast, all-embracing industry—this of the Golden 
Fleece ; and if it brings to the men of the Outer West a prolonged 
ard strenuous fight with drought and fire and flood, with dust 
and grass-seed and dingoes, it brings also a great commercial 
reward and year by year lures fresh adventurers to engage in the 
long fierce struggle with Nature in her most aggressive moods. 

It requires a volume of considerable size to do justice to 
the history of sheep breeding and wool growing in ali its phases 
in a land so vast as Australia. As a matter of fact, there is 
such a book in existence—Mr. C. E. W. Bean’s “‘ On the Wool 
Track,’’ a well informed and absolutely accurate summary 
of this wide and fascinating subject. All who are interested 
in sheep farming should read it. It conveys in a remarkable 
way the spell and glamour of the giant sheep runs, and traces 
in an attractive manner the progress of the wool from the plains 
of the west to the sale rooms of Sydney and London. 

Sheep shearing begins with some of the early northern 
sheds, such as Nocoleche, in the month of May and ends with 
the late sheds of Victoria and south-east South Australia in 
October or November. Some shearers can thus obtain continual 
employment for six or seven months of the year, though the 
time spent at each shed will not average more than four or five 
weeks. The varying climate of the different districts is, of 
course, responsible for the varying dates, there being a particular 
condition of the wool which regulates the season for shearing. 

On every sheep station or selection (a small holding from 
the Government) the shearing shed is the most impressive and 
most important building, whether it be the imposing structure 
serving for that purpose on the immense territories of Burrawang, 
Dunlop or Toorale, built to accommodate fifty to eighty shearers, 
or the modest erection of galvanised iron which houses the 
two or three shearers at some small selection or farm in the 
settled districts of the south. In nearly every case machinery 
has supplanted the old-fashioned hand shears. The result 
is less cutting of the sheep, 
less hacking and_ feathering 
of the wool, more ease to 
the shearer and more satisfac- 
tion to the owner. There are 
few more fascinating sights in 
the pastoral, or any other, in- 
dustry than that presented by a 
shed containing sixty or eighty 
shearers, humming from roof to 
floor with its smooth-running 
mechanism, while the white 
fleeces roll ‘over the brown 
hands of the busy workers, and 
the sun glinting in through the 
low port-holes lights up the 
dark polished woodwork and 
shines on the grim, determined 
faces of the men. 

Shearing is done by piece- 
work. Twenty or thirty vears 
ago the price was one pound 
for a hundred sheep. A skilful 
shearer could do a_ hundred 
sheep in the day, an exception- 
ally fast one from a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred. The 
record stands at something like 
three hundred and fifty ; but 
all these numbers are dependent 
on the type of sheep, the quality 
of the wool, and the com- 
plaisance or severity of the 
man in charge. Nowadays 
the price for shearing is higher, 
and nearly all the work is 
done by contract. One man 
supplies the shearers, under- 
takes all responsibility and 
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pays the men; and organised From the painting in the Luxembourg by Hilda Rix Nicholas. 
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parties travel from shed to shed under his management. | 

the old days the individual shearer made his own arrangement 

and, incited by the comparatively high wage, the men worke.. 
with a furious industry, and the whole effort of the man in char: 
of the shed was directed to preventing undue haste and ti 

slashing, or slurring, of the sheep. 

The position of the shed overseer, or Boss of the Board a 
it is usually called, is one of great responsibility. The mz 
chosen must have authority over men, tact, patience and firn 
ness—for he has often to deal with labourers who are impatie: 
of control, lawless, reckless and on occasion violent. It is nc 
a position much sought after, and is only suitable for thos 
who have lived long in the back country and are used to dealin; 
with the worker of the district. There are many importan 
decisions to be made and questions to be dealt with, such a 
the old trouble, constantly recurring, of whether sheep afte 
a shower of rain are dry enough to shear or not, whether a maz 
is shearing cleanly or destroying his fleece, whether a man ji 
shearing at his proper pace or “ racing’ ard slurring his work, 
and so on. 

Unless the overseer is thoroughly conversant with ever, 
move in the game, the shearers soon lose faith in him and either 
take advantage of his ignorance or resent his severity and mak« 
it almost impossible for him to continue. One must remember 
that, although many back-country shearers are fine fellows, 
and many excellent men come over from New Zealand and 
Tasmania or travel north from the Victorian farms, the majority 
who shear on the western rivers come from the riff-raff of the 
nomadic bush population and have little respect for law and 
order. These are hard to control, are apt to account toleration 
as weakness, and require a strong hand. 

In the picture which accompanies this article one may see 
typical shearers at work, each bent over his sheep in that attitude 
of concentrated energy so familiar to all dwellers in the bush. 
Up and down the line of shearers run the boys who pick up 
the fleeces when shorn and carry them to the wool-table, where 
with a deft flick of the wrist they throw them out with a wide 
spread in front of the “ piece-pickers,”” who move rapidly round 
the tables “skirting ”’ the fleeces by pulling away the ragged 
edges and the stained pieces. Then with a rapid movement 
the fleece is rolled up into a compact bundle and tied with a 
loose end of itself. It is then tossed on to the wool classer’s 
table, and he, with quick decision, after testing the strength 
of the staple with rapid and skilful fingers, flings it into its proper 
bin under the heading of First Combing, Second Combing, 
First Clothing, Second Clothing, Broken Fleece, First Pieces, 
Second Pieces, or Locks. From the bins the wool is gathered 
by the pressers, who place it in the press and turn out the compact 
bales of different classes of wool. These are numbered, inscribed 
according to class, and stamped with the names of the owner 
and the station—all this done with stencil plates of tin and a 
strong marking ink—and then stacked at the end of the shed 
ready to load on the wool wagons when they arrive. 

A most important part of 
a western sheep shearing is the 
keeping up of the sheep to the 
shearers. This, of course, is 
done by the permanent station 
staff under the direction of the 
head-overseer—whether the run 
be large or small. 

In the accompanying pic- 
tures you have faithful repre- 
sentations of Australian 
boundary riders ready for the 
muster, in their simple but 
picturesque habiliments, on 
their rough but valuable 
horses. 

Whatever happens the 
shearers must not be kept wait- 
ing forsheep. The pens, which 
are in the middle portion of the 
shed, and from which the 
shearers pick their sheep, are 
kept filled from a central pass- 
age or “‘race,’’ and this race 
must be kept supplied with a 
constant stream of sheep from 
the yards outside. A large 
shed of fifty or more shearers 
simply “ eats ”’ sheep, and it is 
surprising how quickly the 
supply diminishes and the pens 
dwindle, so that a large yardful 
must always be in support. 

One—or in the _ largest 
sheds two—"“ penners-up ”’ are 
kept busy all day shoving the 
sheep into the shed, forcing 
them along the_ race 
separate pens. 
There is a pen to each 
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two shearers, and the constant cry of ‘‘ Sheep-Ho!”’ from one 
ide or the other conveys to the penner-up that somewhere a 
pen is empty. A cheerful fellow is the penner-up, as, grimed 
with dust and surrounded with afhalo of bad language—his 
own and the shearers’—he flogs the slow sheep with his 
battered hat and jingles jam- 
tin lids on a wire, and barks 
like a dog. 

Away out in the twelve- 
mile sheep paddocks the little 
vand of musterers is busy run- 
ing the five-thousand mobs 
together and bringing them 
teadily into the yards. Here 
hey are drafted; all 
“strangers ’’ and stragglers of 
ther ages than that being 
lealt with are kept back; and 
hen they are pushed up into 
‘he supply yard which feeds 
he shed. There is often con- 
iderable trouble in getting the 
vild paddock sheep to face the 
sloping gangway which leads 
nto the shed, and here there is 
always a scene of feverish 
activity as the old ewes with the 
tubbornness of their kind are 
torced unwillingly up the bat- 
ened stairway into the race. 
This work is often simplified 
by the use of pet sheep, 
decoys trained to the work, 
which all day long march 
into the shed at the head of 
the mobs and then turn round 
and come out to lead in a 
fresh lot. 

This keeping up of the 
sheep supply requires very 
careful organisation, for dis- 
tances in the bush are long, 
sheep travel better on some 
days than others, and a delay 
at a gate or at the crossing of 


LAND.” 
From the painting by Hilda Rix Nicholas. 





a small creek by a sheep bridge may mean disappointment and 
delay at the shed. Very seldom, however, is the work inter- 


rupted by any failure on the part of the musterers. Their work, if 
less strenuous, is as important at this season of the year as that 
of the shearers themselves. Witt H. OGILVIE. 


“THE SHEARERS.” 
From the painting by Hilda Rix Nicholas. 
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A FAMOUS HERD OF LINCOLN RED CATTLE 


ERHAPS the greatest of all lasting influences in the 
sphere of animal breeding is found where continuity 
of aim and practice can be associated with the develop- 
ment of a herd over a series of many years. Too often 
the failures which many experience in the breeding of live- 
stock are due to the employment of too many ideals. Thus, herds 
are often collected from many sources where varying ideals have 
held sway, and in attempting to piece together the broken threads 
of many other people’s endeavours there is little wonder that 


breed improvers have reaped the fruits of their labours. A good 
name in farming has often had to be accounted of greater valu¢ 
than many riches. The pupils have often been the first to benefi 
financially from the experiments and experience of the teacher : 
but Mr. Evens has not only lived long enough to see the fruits 
of his labour, but the herd is still intact after forty-one years of 
careful breeding. 

The ordinary Lincoln Reds were originally dual-purpose 
cattle, with the emphasis placed on their beef, rather than their 
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considerable lack of uniformity is the result. Iurthermore, 
it is often a common experience that the life of these same herds 
is too short really to establish features by which they can command 
renown. ‘There are still a number of herds, however, where 
the best ideals in stock-breeding are in evidence; and this is 
especially true of the renowned herd of Lincoln Red shorthorn 
cattle which is owned by Messrs. John Evens and Son, at Burton, 
about two miles north-west of Lincoln. 

The example is of more than ordinary interest, for Mr. 
John Evens senior and his son are fortunate in possessing a 
record of continuity of tenure which few are able to equal. 
Despite the ideal of owning one’s own farm, the experiences of 
the past few years have tended to strengthen the respect which 
exists for the system of tenancy. If a man is a tenant farmer, 
he is usually considered as occupying a happy position, and in 
the present case the farm, which is nearly 1,000 acres in area, 
has been handed down from father to son for over two hundred 
years, and the farm is held on a yearly tenancy under Lord 
Monson. It will, therefore, be appreciated that where the 
conditions have been so happy as to ensure this continuity of 
tenure, there have been unusual opportunities to display any 
talent for livestock improvement to the best advantage. 

As a foundation for good stock, a good farm is generally 
required. Farms may be naturally good or they may be brought 
up to a state of usefulness by diligence on the part of the farmer, 
and it would seem that a system of high farming has been prac- 
tised at Burton for many years. 
In this connection, livestock 
have by no means formed the 
only feature of the farm, for it 
is interesting to mention that 
when the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England recom- 
menced to offer prizes for farms 
in 1907, that the Burton farm 
secured the first prize for the 
best managed arable and grass 
farm exceeding 300 acres in 
Lincolnshire. It is, however, 
the herd of Lincoln Red cattle 
which has caused the Burton 
prefix to become known 
throughout the cattle-breeding 
world, and the methods adopted 
have, in a great measure, been 
the forerunners of improvement 
in all breeds of dairy cattle. 

Success in agriculture is 
very difficult to define. Not all 
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dairy qualities. Dairying, as the main theme, seldom required 
consideration, by reason of the thinly populated districts in the 
county, and consequently was often neglected. It was, however, 
at Burton that the first attempts were made to develop the 
milking properties of the breed without sacrificing the dual- 
purpose ideal. 

Lincoln Red shorthorns had been bred on the Burton farm, 
in common with other parts of the county, for several genera- 
tions. The ordinary custom of the district was to maintain a 
breeding and rearing herd, in which the young cows suckled their 
own Calves, the steers being fed off as beef, the heifers being re- 
tained to be sold out of the herd after having dropped their third 
calf, their usual destination being to maintain the strength of 
town dairies. The ‘eighties, however, were depressing years 
for agriculturists in the arable districts, and as a result of this 
Mr. Evens decided in 1885 to go in for dairy farming, a step which 
was also influenced by the proximity of the farm to Lincoln. 
There was nothing unique in this step. Wise men in other dis- 
tricts were doing the same thing, but it was the methods which 
Mr. Evens adopted at that time which stamped him as a pioneer 
breeder in the dairy cattle world. In these enlightened days it 
is difficult to realise that the systematic breeding of dairy cattle 
dates back for a comparatively short time. Those who have 
any agricultural experience at all recognise that there is a great 
variability in the milking capacities of different animals. Mr. 
Evens not only recognised this, but proceeded to find out which 
animals were actually the best 
milch cattle. The initial steps 
were, first of all, to select out 
of the existing herd those 
animals that “ looked like milk- 
ing.”’ That is to say, the cattle 
were selected on their udder 
development, while other good 
types of cows were added to 
the herd as occasion demanded. 
The eye test, however, is never 
a very reliable guide as_ to 
actual yield, and in this case 
was not considered sufficient if 
the practice of dairy farming 
was to be really successful. 
Thus, at a_ period when the 
majority of farmers in this 
country would have grumbled 
at the trouble occasioned, it 
was decided to weigh and record 
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March 23rd, 1885, the 
ing and evening yields 
been recorded daily, a 

d of continuity which 

ably cannot be equalled in 

case of any other existing 
| in this country. 

There is no point, however, 
recording milk yields if the 
dence they furnish is not 
lised. Not only is it desir- 

to be able to distinguish 
- good yielders from the bad, 

the milk yields must be 
ciding factors when the ques- 
n of weeding out is to be 
sidered. It is conceivable, 
nvever, that high milk yields 
n be secured at the expense 
losing the ideal of a good 
yw, and in the breeding up of 
he Burton herd, all these 
ctors have been kept well 
mind, for the object was not so much to produce a race of 
milch cattle which lacked substance, as to uphold the dual- 
purpose ideal in its happiest blend. That ideal has been 
io secure large yields of good quality milk from a cow possess- 
ing size, quality, constitution and ability to fatten. For over 
a century and a half there have been those who have disputed 
ihe feasibility of this ideal, but the shorthorn family can fairly 
claim to have established its practicability. 

After five years of milk-recording Mr. Evens decided to give 
publicity to his records, and since 1890 the milk yields of every 
cow in the herd have been published. Thus, in 1890, 31 cows 
averaged 740 gallons of milk; while last year’s average was 
851 gallons from 43 head. These figures must be considered 
very satisfactory indeed, having regard to the fact that since 
1887 animals from the herd have been extensively exhibited in 
the dairy classes at the leading shows. Thus, the first venture 
in the show-ring was at the London Dairy Show in 1887, when 
Beauty won the first prize in the shorthorn milking trials and the 
Lord Mayor's Cup as the best milker in the show. This highly 
successful beginning was followed up by many notable triumphs, 
and exhibits have been sent to every subsequent London Dairy 
Show, the total up to date being 200 exhibits, which must con- 
stitute a record from one herd. The exhibiting of dairy cows 
on a scale of this character often seriously interferes with the 
realisation of a high average milk yield for the herd. Thus, 
it is frequently necessary to curtail the normal lactation of an 
animal in order to get her calving in the right condition and at 
the right time for the various shows. Yet again, there is a con- 
siderable risk associated with the exhibition of animals in full 
milk, or just a short time prior to or after calving. Chills con- 
tracted at these times are often disastrous in their results, while 
the quick changes which cows experience in going to a series 
of shows prevents the realisation of a maximum yield. Out 
of the cows and heifers at present in the milking herd, nearly 
half of them have distinguished themselves in the show-ring. 
There is, in consequence, not only a concentration of milking 
performance in the herd, but this is supported by show-yard 
records without parallel. It is very rare that one can go and 
inspect a herd of this size, and yet find the performance and 
merit so uniform throughout. Obviously, the exhibition of 
livestock is not indulged in by a tenant farmer for the sake 
of a hobby; but in the case of the Burton herd it is considered 
to be the best possible advertisement both for the herd and 
the breed. 

It is interesting to mention that Mr. Evens had been breeding 
on dairy lines for some nine years before steps were taken to 
found a herd book for the breed, and Mr. Evens was one of the 
first eight breeders to make the necessary move. The breed was 
undoubtedly handicapped by the lack of a registered status in 
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its efforts to capture some of 
the foreign trade, for the 
majority of the Lincoln cattle 
were not eligible for Coates’ 
Shorthorn Herd Book. Con- 
sequently, in November, 1894, a 
society was founded, and a cer- 
tain amount of latitude was 
granted in connection with the 
acceptance of animals for entry 
in the Herd Book. Thus, 
Lincoln breeders recognised the 
family tie with the Coates’ 
Herd Book shorthorns, as a 
result of which Lincoln breeders 
are permitted to use red- 
coloured bulls entered in Coates’ 
Herd Book, though this is not 
so frequently made use of as at 
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colour is a deep cherry red, 
with as little white on the body 
as possible, and past experience 
rather indicates that when a bull from the Coates’ Herd Book is 
used, the progeny tend to carry more white markings than is 
desired. No one will dispute that good red-coloured animals are 
pleasing to the eye, while foreign buyers find this colour very satis- 
factory for resisting the brilliant light in semi-tropical countries. 
It is only fitting to mention that, as the pioneer dairy herd 
of the breed, the Burton herd has kept well in front of all rivals. 
Naturally, many good herds to-day owe their foundation to Burton 
purchases ; but breeding, to be successful, demands even some- 
thing more than good foundation animals. There must be judg- 
ment and skill in respect of matings, and that these are well in 
evidence the illustrations afford ample proof. In the breeding 
of dairy animals, dairy ancestry is of the utmost importance. 
Mr. Evens has always paid great attention to the selection of the 
sires to head the herd. It is worth noting that the bull is con- 
sidered to be more than half the herd, and it has been customary 
never to use a bull without seeing the parents. The present 
stock bulls have a considerable concentration of dairy ancestry 
in their pedigrees. Thus, Burton Royal Son won his class at 
the Dairy Show in 1921, and his sire’s dam won second prize at 
that show, and yielded 1,147 gallons in 1913. His own dam also 
had a successful show-yard career, for at the London Dairy 
Show in 1921, she not only won first in inspection, first in the 
recorded dairy class, first in the breed milking trials, and first 
and silver medal in the open shorthorn butter test out of 89 entries, 
but was also reserve for the gold cup for the cow gaining most 
points on inspection, milking trials and butter tests, open to all 
breeds. Her milking average was over 1,000 gallons per calf. 
There are several other illustrious bulls which are equally as well 
Ered, as, for example, Burton Ruby King 5th, whose dams for 
four generations back are all 1,000-gallon cows and all London 
Dairy Show winners. Whenever a bull has proved his worth 
he is retained as long as possible in the herd, one sire, Burton 
Fox, having been used for nine seasons. As the present size 
of the herd is about 220 head, comprising 50 cows in milk, it 
is only possible to make reference to a few of the specially out- 
standing animals, though to select these is difficult in a herd 
where merit is so high throughout. Of the younger generation 
is the stylish Burton Fillpail 7th, a first prize winner and whose 
dam was first at the Royal Show, as well as her grand dam and 
great-granddam in the female line. Another young cow is Burton 
Royal Starlight 12th, which was second at London last year, and 
as a heifer yielded 1,300 gallons of milk. In these days of spectacu- 
lar yields no famous herd is really complete unless it can furnish 
a 2,000-gallon cow. Burton Amy 7th, the most distinguished 
cow in the herd, is the proud possessor of this record, and her 
average with five calves is over 1,200 gallons. Yet here, again, 
deep milking properties are combined in a first-class show animal, 
for she won first prizes both at the Royal and the Dairy Shows. 
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What is more, her breeding powers are unrivalled, for her daughter, 
Burton Amy toth, was first and dairy champion at this year’s 
Royal Show at Reading, and another daughter, Burton Amy 11th, 
with her first calf, has given 1,750 gallons. Yields and achieve- 
ments of this order, which concern only a portion of the out- 
standing animals in the herd and which are common to the 
majority, indicate not only a breed, but a herd of cattle which 
ranks high in the sphere of dairying. Their records stamp them 
as being among the leading dairy animals of the world, and this 
is now being appreciated outside the boundaries of their native 
county. H. G. Rosinson. 


THE IMPROVEMENT IN 
WOOL 


HE Secretary of State for Scotland and the Minister 
of Agriculture have recently appointed a Wool Breeding 
Council to consider and advise the two Departments 
on questions relating to the improvement and utilisation 
of wool grown in Great Britain. This new body, in 
effect, is to take the place of the Joint Committee on Sheep 
Breeding which was associated with the British Research 
Association for the Woollen and Worsted Industries. 
lor some years past the Animal Breeding Research Depart- 
ment of Edinburgh University has been experimenting with 
Southdown—Black-faced Mountain crosses. The Southdown 
represents the finest woolled type bred in this country, whereas 
the wool of the Black-faced mountain type almost goes to the 
other extreme. The plan was, therefore, conceived that if it 
was possible to cross the two breeds, and by subsequent inter- 
crossing and selection to evolve a new type of animal, retaining 
the natural vigour and hardiness of the Black-faced sheep, 
and combining the superior fleece and conformation of the 
Southdown, that a definite advance would thereby be made. 
When it is additionally considered that the Black-faced breed 
is one of the most extensively kept types, the financial advantage 
to the country would be considerable if its wool could be improved 
in this way. The report of Dr. FF. A. E. Crew, the director of 
the Breeding Research Department, for the past year, contains 
indications that the full success of work of this character can 
only be achieved when there is more widespread, as well as a 
more intensive, interest taken in it. Thus the numbers under 
experiment at the moment are too few to make the progress 
desired, and it is to be hoped that when steps are taken to further 
this work by the new Council that the co-operation of more 
breeders will be secured. On well conducted lines there ought 
to be very little financial risk associated with the enterprise, 
and it is definitely wrong to assume that we cannot, by modern 
breeding methods, improve upon the efforts of earlier breeders. 
Naturally, many pure breeders look upon the wool improvement 
movement as being unnecessary, especially if it means the 
evolution of new types. The example of the Corriedale breed 
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of New Zealand, which was the outcome of crossing Lincolh 
and Leicester rams on to selected Merino ewes, provides ai 
illustration of a modern dual-purpose sheep, which has bee: 
raised to perfection within the last thirty years. 

It has been suggested on more than one occasion that th 
Merino should be crossed on to the coarse-woolled mountai 
types, but hitherto there has been a tendency to regard th 
Merino as_ being too delicate for the rather cold, wet climate 
experienced. In this connection it is interesting to observe 
that in 1923 Colonel R. J. Stordy, p.s.o., manager of the Stat 
Iarms in Peru, presented to the Joint Committee on Sheep- 
breeding a number of rams and ewes of pure Merino blood fo 
experimental purposes. These imported sheep had been running 
at altitudes of up to 10,o00ft. above sea-level, and it was thought 
that they would provide very suitable material for experimenting 
with in Scotland by reason of their hardiness. The small 
breeding flock of Merino ewes was placed on a high-lying down- 
land farm in Hampshire, and after a period of three years they 
have demonstrated their remarkable hardiness. In fact, one 
can almost say without fear of contradiction that they are the 
hardiest type of sheep in this country at the present moment. 
In arriving at this opinion several outstanding factors reveal 
themselves. In the first place, the only casualty in the breeding 
flock was a ram which lived to a year old and had a faulty liver. 
Secondly, they have been running alongside hardy types like 
Scotch Black-faced sheep, and have shown up favourably with 
these. Thirdly, if necessary they can be mated to produce 
two crops of lambs annually. In the face of food scarcity they 
clearly outshine the local types, like Dorsets and Hampshires, 
and they milk particularly well. Unfortunately, however, 
the Peruvian Merino will not compare favourably in respect 
of wool production with the highly developed wool strains 
found in Australia, and it is in this respect that the breed seems 
to lose ground. Neither can one compare the conformation 
of the Merino with our mutton types, while the opinion expressed 
by wool merchants of the wool clip of wethers born in this country 
is that it is a degenerate type of Merino wool. 

The experience of a breeder of Lincoln Longwool sheep 
is worth quoting. Hearing of the Peruvian Merino importation, 
this breeder availed himself of one of the first ram lambs to be 
born in this country. His idea was to attempt to produce a 
Corriedale type of sheep, only with the reverse cross—that is 
to say, using the Merino ram on to Lincoln ewes. At the outset 
this breeder received a great shock when the ram arrived on 
his farm, which can be quite well understood in the case of one 
accustomed to big, level-framed sheep like Lincolns. Having 
expressed his disappointment, he mated the ram with a select 
number of Lincoln ewes, and was subsequently favourably 
impressed with the activity and vigour of the ram. The resulting 
progeny were of a very taking character, and were distinctly 
hardier at birth than the pure-bred Lincolns. Some of the 
progeny of this cross had a marked resemblance to Ryelands, 
and they made good progress as feeding sheep. The initial 
disappoiniinent, however, returned when the breeder asked 
for opinions as to the value of their first clip, and once again 
it was demonstrated among the cross-breds that the influence 
of the Peruvian Merino cross on 
the wool was not equal to 
that obtained from Australian 
Merino crosses of a_ similar 
character. 

THE ESSENTIAL PIG. 

A new book which is as re- 
freshing in its style as in_ its 
contents is that dealing with ‘‘ The 
Individuality of the Pig,’ from 
the pen of Mr. Robert Morrison, 
and which Mr. John Murray has 
just published at the price of 7s. 6d. 
The correct breeding, feeding 
and management of pigs is an art 
which few really possess, and in 
attempting to gain this knowledge 
much money is often wasted. 
Many books have been written to 
make good the deficiency of know- 
ledge concerning this interesting 
and important animal. Yet too 
often the general failing has been 
that writers have imparted just so 
much knowledge and then have 
left the reader thirsting for vital 
information which is not supplied. 
Thereby these writers defeat their 
own ends. Yet, in this new book 
we have the specialist in breeding, 
feeding and management unfold- 
ing the secreis as in a heart-to- 
heart talk. 

Complaints have often been 
made that, as a class, agriculturists 
are poor readers. That the open 
air life of the day and the hard 
manual labour which is _ often 
engaged in rather damps the quest 
for knowledge such as text books 
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Morrison has steered clear of such a matter-of-fact type of book. 
. story unfolds itself as in a fascinating novel, which compels one 
sep on reading. In fact, the style of the book compares well with 
fe of the fattening pig: 
To eat, then sleep, 
What then ? 
To rise and eat, 
Then sleep again. 
. mine of information, one can always return and derive profit from 
fare provided, and it is a book which will serve as an admirable 
rence in cases of doubt. Furthermore, it contains what is very 
-, the correct blend of practice with science. 
It is difficult in a work of such high merit to single any special 
ures. The book fulfils what it professes to be, and is, without 
stion, the best pig manual available to breeders at the present time. 


THE MAKING OF FARMYARD MANURE. 

The great advantage which farmyard manure possesses as an agent 
fertilisation and soil amelioration is as much due to its physical effects 
io its manurial properties. Yet one cannot afford to neglect the fer- 

using properties, but, unfortunately, ordinary practice often fails to 
ike the most of these by reason of the employment of wrong methods 
in connection with its manufacture. 

There are two principal factors which have to be avoided, viz., 
undue exposure to the weather and rapid decomposition. The question 
of affording protection from rain in part depends on the method of 
manufacture and the storage. Thus, if made in open yards, there is 
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liable to be considerable washing by rain, as a result of which the soluble 
ingredients are lost in the drainage water, unless the floor of the yard 
is made with a compressed chalk, clay or concrete bottom. Often, 
however, it is solely the storage methods that are at fault, and though 
some loss cannot be entirely prevented, yet the manner of building 
the storage heaps or clamps in the fields can do much to conserve the 
soluble constituents. Thus, heaps should be built upon as small a 
base as possible, keeping the sides deep and straight. 

The process of decomposition or fermentation again can be partly 
controlled. The losses in weight which take place as a result of this 
action are often considerable, even to the extent of about 25 per cent. 
of the dry matter of the manure. It is the nitrogen content of the 
manure and particularly the nitrogen contained in the urine, which, 
from the manurial standpoint, is likely to suffer as a result of fermentation. 
Thus, in the process of fermentation, urea is converted to ammonium 
carbonate, with the ultimate production of ammonia, which flies off 
into the air. ‘There are various means of controlling this loss, as by 
keeping the heap solid and moist, while it has also been found that the 
straw used for litter has the power of fixing a limited quantity of ammonia. 
The winter fattening of cattle has not been a very profitable undertaking 
during recent years and this would seem to indicate that the normal 
losses in nitrogen could be avoided to some extent by keeping the 
smallest head of cattle for the making of the manure. 

There are two types of fermentation met with in practice. ‘There 
is the rapid fermentation induced by admitting air to the manure heap, 
such as results from lightly packed heaps, while there is the slower type 
of fermentation which takes place in the tightly packed heaps, and which, 
at the same time, are kept fairly moist. ‘This latter type ensures that a 
better control is kept on the amount of ammonia lost by evaporation. 





RIFLE SHOOTING AT 


NYONE unfamiliar with the sport of rifle shooting must 

wonder what there really is in this particular hobby. 

It is not purely from patriotism that a boy picks up 

a gun and wants to fire it, but he is moved by the sense 

of adventure which is in every healthy boy. This 

point is all too often overlooked by some schoolmasters whose 

duty it is to superintend rifle shooting at the various schools 

in this country. Though rifle shooting is a training for military 

purposes, it is perhaps more due to this romantic and adventurous 

spirit that rifle shooting becomes a hobby. And as a hobby 
first and last, it ought to be encouraged in every boy. 

Many of our preparatory schools, in addition to the Public 

Schools, are doing splendid national service in training boys to 

but it is chiefly to the Public Schools that the } National 


shoot, 
kifle Association looks for its supply of new members. The 
function of the N.R.A. may need explanation. That great 


organisation is, in its way, as important to the welfare of the 
fighting forces ‘of the Empire as the Navy and Army are to the 
protection of this country, for from it are drawn the musketry 
instructors which our fighting Services utilise. It organises 
inter-Empire shoots and is the governing body of rifle shooting 
just as the Jockey Club governs horse-racing. It has had a 
wonderful influence on the development of the modern military 
rifle and has been able to initiate progress and reform when the 
military authorities have been slow to move, and it embodies, 
as no other organisation can, that spirit of civilian service which 
prepares in time of peace for defence in time of war. During 
the war some thousands of officers, N.C.O’s and men were trained 
as musketry instructors by members of the N.R.A. whose chief 
hobby was rifle shooting. Had it not been for this wonderful 
civil organisation, it is safe to say our new armies could never 
have been trained in the short time available. 

A steady recruitment of new members is essential to the 
continued well-being of the N.R.A. It is a vital question, 

1 without ever-increasing new members the N.R.A. must 
decline. 

Our great Public Schools, each with its Officers’ Training 
Corps, are looked to to provide these new riflemen for Bisley. 
\t the present time, although it is not altogether their fault, 
hey are not providing that quota of new members which is 
<pected of them. This is proved by watching the records of the 
veterans’ Match (a rifle match for old Public School boys). 

Hundreds of boys go down to Bisley each year to compete 
lor the Ashburton Shield, but it is doubtful if 1 per cent. of those 
oyS ever return to the Mecca of rifle shooting after leaving 
chool. The reasons for this are quite obvious to the real shooting 
enthusiast, and I will try to enumerate them as briefly as possible : 

(1) Boys are taught to shoot at Public Schools with only 
one ultimate object—war. 

2) Shooting, instead of being made easy for the boys, 
is made as hard as it can be. By this I mean that boys of 
iourteen to eighteen are made to do shooting practices with 
Service rifles and under conditions which are already more 
than hard enough for the full-grown soldier. You might as 
well give a boy aged fourteen a full-size cricket bat and tell 
him to make a century against first-class professional bowlers 
and fielders. 

With regard to the first reason, this is partly due to the 
present system of training, and the responsibility rests to a 
large extent with the War Office. If only our Public Schools 


would try to counteract this “war spirit’? by making rifle 
shooting first and foremost a hobby and a sport, they would 
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find in the end this same ultimate object had been achieved 
in a way far more beneficial to the country. Only those who 
are genuinely interested can be made into “ crack shots,’’ and 
they are a valuable asset to any fighting force. As individuals 
and as teachers they raise the musketry average of their regiments 
to a wonderful pitch of efficiency. 

The second reason, that of difficult instead of 
ditions, needs to be analysed carefully. A full-grown 
on enlistment is taught to handle and fire his rifle without the 
aid of his sling, the contention being that on active service the 
sling could never be used satisfactorily. This is undoubtedly 
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true, although in the late “trench ’’ war I repeatedly saw the 
sling used with very marked success. When properly used, 


it has the effect of steadying the rifle to such an extent that 
one can only describe it as ‘‘ rock steady.’”’ Men who have 
never used the sling for shooting do not know what a really 
steady hold A boy of fourteen to eighteen, whose muscles 
are not fully developed, cannot be expected to get that steady 
hold of a Service rifle which is obtained by a full-grown man. 
The result is that, instead of his group of shots being small, 
it is very often painfully large. Apart from the actual score 
made, it is quite obvious that what is already extremely hard 
for a full-grown soldier is trebly so for a young boy. Can anyone 
wonder that a boy, taught to look upon shooting as purely a 
training for war, and then given a rifle and told to hold and 
fire it without any aid or assistance, should lose any interest 
or enthusiasm he may ever have had. 

During the firing for the Ashburton Shield it is sometimes 
painful to watch the really heroic efforts made by some of the 
smaller boys to hold their rifles steady. The scoring of the 
majority of these boys is naturally low. They know perfectly 
well that it takes “ possibles’’ and scores very much _ higher 
than can ever be obtained under Service conditions to win 
prizes at Bisley. They are discouraged, and it is not difficult 
to realise why they do not take up shooting after leaving school. 

Some critics, from time to time, suggest that Bisley competi- 
tors are purely “‘ pot hunters.”’ This is a mistaken idea, as only 
absolute novices ever expect to derive any monetary benefit 
from rifle shooting. Rifle enthusiasts go to Bisley solely to 
meet old friends and to indulge in one of the most fascinating 
hobbies and cleanest of sports there is. The aim of every sports- 
man is to attain the highest honour in his particular sport, 
and it is with this object in view that riflemen from all corners 
of the Empire assemble at Bisley and in friendly rivalry try 
over and over again for the much-coveted honours—The King’s 
Prize and International Badge. 

In pre-war days the use of slings and also of aperture sights, 
another very great aid to accurate shooting, was permitted. 
Ashburton boys were in a position to compete on nearly equal 
terms with Bisley cracks and, needless to say, the enthusiasm 
shown was in marked contrast to the present day. 

Let us strive to get back to those happy days as far as 
we can, when every schoolboy lucky enough to get into the 
“eight ’’ was able to tell his parents with pride, ‘‘ I made the 
same score at 50o0yds. as the man who has just won the King’s.” 

All officers commanding the various Public Schools’ O.T.C.’s 
realise the importance of the National Rifle Association. Let 
them help the Association to obtain new members by remember- 
ing these two points: ‘‘ Teach rifle shooting as a sport, and 
make it as easy as you can for the boys of to-day, who may be 
the soldiers of to-morrow.”’ T. S. SMITH 

(Hon. Sec., English 
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MONKEY CHILDREN 


By Sitvia Baker. 


LBERT was eight 
weeks old when we 
met. For a month 
he was my friend, 
and then he died. 


He was never christened, i % 
but he was clearly an Albert \¢ 
—one of those peaky, velvet- { 


suited little boys, whose \ 
mothers drag them fiercely 
by the hand, saying 
‘“Come on, Albert.’’ He 
was the size of a rat; 
his skinny body supported 
an enormous head _ on 
which auburn hair grew 
each hair 
standing up silky and 
independent, like the grass 
on the lawns at Monte 
Carlo. 

He had rather’ the 
appearance of a Barnardo 
child, with his pale, triangu- 
lar, wizened face and his 
huge, sticking-out ears. He 
looked older than Methuse- 
lah, and yet in his eyes was 


en brosse, 


the tender gaiety of the creature that 


pain or imagined death. 


His mother was thin and fragile, and conveyed an impression 
Never in any other creature have I 


of haunting melancholy. 
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seen the beauty of maternal love, the abnegation and sacrifice, 
She irradiated tenderness when Albert 
was in her arms, and, indeed, he was seldom far from her, for she 


expressed so movingly. 





HE WAS 


has never 


CLEARLY AN ALBERT. 


known 





distrusted his wicked uncle, who was lodging in the family cage. him off his feet. 


The uncle and Albert’s father were 
both jealous, for the lady ignored them, 
and the world was obviously revolving 
round the infant; so, when they could, 
they tweaked his tail. Perhaps his mother 
felt that she was protecting him from those 
fierce old males, for always she looked 
strained and anxious. She used to climb 
about on all-fours, in a delicately stepping, 
careful way, the baby clinging under- 
neath her body. 

Sometimes she would poke a finger 
in his mouth to see if his teeth were 
coming through, and sometimes, when 
she was engaged in searching methodically 
through her husband’s coat, she would 
try to make Albert learn the job, too. 
He would begin earnestly, but his levity 
was incurable ; he could not concentrate. 
Soon he would cease working, and sit 
on his mother’s head, or try to walk up 
a blank wall, signalling ‘‘ Excelsior ”’ 
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ADORABLE PRESENCE. 


with his tail. Defeated 
that attemot, he would hx 
like a frog and lurch acro. 
the flcor like a drunke 
man, continually losing h 
balance, and_ collapsin 
spreadeagle-wise. 

I have seen his mothe: 
when she was nursing hin 
suddenly stretch her lon 
back, gaze hungrily a 
/ him, then bend dow 

again and fiercely gathe 
him to her afresh, Albei 
sucking so violently tha 


Fy she would nearly fall ot 


her perch. 

When the midday frui 
salad appeared, her vigil 
ance relaxed a little, and 
Albert, being bored wit! 
hanging about and snatch 
ing an occasional grape fron 
her mouth, would seize thx 
opportunity of sneaking uj 
the wires to talk to the 
funny lady who was alway 
watching him. It amuse 


him to sit on her hand, and eat her drawing-paper. 

Our friendship had the sweetness of stolen fruit, for it was 
frowned on by his family. 
a spark of paternal feeling, used to make frightful faces and 


His father, who occasionally showed 


AND THE REVERSE. 


threatening gestures at us, and as soon as the mother observed 
her child’s goings-on she would climb after him and drag hin 
down after her, clutching his ear, or his tail, and nearly pulling 


The baby would dispute every incl 
of the way, mewing, pulling her hair 
and even slapping her in his tiny rage 
but she never showed any vexation at 
his wilfulness. 

Later, if she dozed a little, I would 
make signs to Albert, daring him to come 
along, and he would climb up again 
and whisper to me, and stare out of his 
mournful Pierrot eyes, and suck my 
pencil, and make saucy, timid little 
grimaces. But presently his Mama would 
catch sight of us, and at once she would 
rouse herself and come after him. 

He was bold and timid by turns. 
Sometimes he ventured upon vast jour- 
neys, and more than once found himself 
marooned, like a tiny Crusoe. alone on a 
high, bare shelf. Then, fearing the 
precipitcus descent, he would send twit- 
tering cries into the void, and his mother, 
on the ground, would moo: “I’m 
coming, Albert.” 
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But now he is dead. 

Never again shall I see him peer out from her sheltering 
;, surveying the world with the detached and holy gravity 
e newly born. 

rhe model for the other drawings was a baby monkey 
h liked all the limelight ; if I drew the monkey next door 
vould scream and pull my hair. 

When he was pacified he would point to his chest and 
ate the area that needed stroking. 
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He was given to a girl who was returning home from Singa- 
pore, in the hope that he might prove to be a charm against 
sea-sickness. 

Indeed, all malign influences and powers of darkness might 

well be dispelled by that saucy, adorable presence. 
; His favourite pose, indeed, was one of elegant, grief- 
stricken weariness—a post-prandial mood during which he 
would lay by his thousand and one seductions and sit in a 
saintly doze. 





“ANIMALS CAN 


=f is an appalling fact that the planning and fitting of stables 

_ is steadily, rapidly and obviously deteriorating—while 
* nobody does a thing about it. It is a question of comfort 
® andconvenience, or, rather, of discomfort and inconvenience, 
#® and it is inexcusable. Opinions may vary as to whether 
the new country houses of to-day are comfortable, but it is 
ihe unanimous verdict of all horses that the new stables which 
accompany those houses are hideously uncomfortable. 

In these days of labour-saving devices it may be necessary 
that the houses themselves, in the country, should be furnished, 
fitted and decorated as if they were something between a London 
flat and a Palace of Fun, full of automatic machines. The chief 
objection to it seems to me to be that the modern country house 
can never be allowed to grow shabby—whereas, in the old days, 
it was a case of the shabbier the better. Only when the pattern 
of the wallpapers became so hopelessly faded as to be practically 
unrecognisable did the house itself begin to attain that atmosphere 
which is the peculiar property of the old country houses—a very 
comfortable thing, in which many flowers, log fires, a little tobacco 
smoke and books, all play their part. I can quite see that it 
won't do to allow your new country houses to grow shabby. 
If your powder-blue painted walls and your ‘‘ smashed-egg ”’ 
ceilings get a bit flaky, or if your nickel-plated liquid-soap 
attachment drops off your interiorly plumbed wash-basin, 
something has to be done about it. I am not saying that the 
modern country house is not efficient: I am merely suggesting 
that it is not, properly speaking, a country house. 

The stables, on the other hand, are not even efficient. I 
suppose that by the time the architect, decorator and owners 
have thought of a new name for the colour which the decorator 
has painted the bathroom walls, everybody is feeling too tired 
to do any more thinking. The planning of the stables is, there- 
fore, left to the builders’ office-boy. 

Even so, I do not think that the new stables ought to be 
as bad as they are. People’s tastes can be fearful and wonderful, 
but the distastes of horses are sound, simple and perfectly well 
known. It is the more intolerable that there should to-day be 
springing up all over the country stables which offend against 
every right principle of horse-housing. 

They divide themselves—these abominations—into two 
main classes, according to whether few or many horses are to 
be stabled. In the first case, the horses’ home is slipped in, 
as it were, at the last moment, to form a foundation for the 
rooms of the chauffeur and his wife and to fill in any space not 
required by the garage. The chauffeur and his wife are kept 
awake all night by the rattle of headstall chains, and, roof- 
ventilation of the stables having been rendered impossible, 
he horses are subjected to a slow if effective process of asphyxia- 

‘ion. It can be little (or no) consolation to the horses when 
ie architect (as generally happens in this type of stable) seeks 
» gild their sepulchre with a nice line in sporting weather-vanes. 
he weather-vane is the least offensive thing about the stable 
it serves, after all, the useful purpose of distracting attention 
rom the stable itself—the trouble is that the golden weather- 
ine is almost invariably the outward and visible sign that, 
‘ithin the sepulchre, this mania for decoration will have ex- 
ressed itself in glazed tiles. 

After all that has been said and written about glazed tiles 

i stables it is almost inconceivable that they should still be found 
there. It is, no doubt, one of those evils which are wrought 
by want of thought; but if a man who contemplates putting 
glazed tiles into his horses’ stalls would only chain himself and 
his architect to the wall with their noses up against a looking- 
glass for an hour or two, he would get some idea of what a 
horse feels like after twelve months of glazed tiles. 

The second type of unsound stabling is more common, 
largely because it is cheaper. It consists merely in a low-pitched 
range of (winter) ice-houses and (summer) ovens, masquerading 
as loose-boxes—all match-boarding and wire-cut brick. At 
one end (and, therefore, not even conveniently placed) there is an 
inadequate bunk-hole intended to do duty as a forage store— 
and at the other a combined saddle-room and _ boiler-house in 
which the grooms can keep their minds from dwelling on the 
miseries of their own discomfort by watching the steam from 
the boiler destroying the condition of the saddlery. ‘‘ Animals 
can enjoy,” declared Jean Paul, ‘‘ but only men can be cheerful.” 
The statement is, of course, a profound untruth, but it is a fact 
that people who ought to know better will cheerfully condemn 


ENJOY .. .” 


their men and their animals to live in conditions which rob them 
of all possibility of enjoyment. 

In stables that are being built to-day all the old idiocies 
are being committed—all except one: it does seem at last to 
be understood that a horse is nota giraffe ; and that if you specially 
want to throw dust in your horse’s eyes there are simpler ways 
of doing it than by giving him an overhead hay-rack. But 
the other crimes—faulty ventilation, stall floors steeply sloped 
from front to rear, no separate loose-box for sick horses, sick-box 
doors opening inwards, no arrangements for hot water or the 
drying of clothing, no living-room for the men . . . the 
crime-sheet can be extended indefinitely, but—just to pop in 
one more charge—let us add, “stall partitions too low.” If 
this last seems a weak note on which to end my scream of abuse, 
I can only say that I wish you had been present to see Bridget 
Watkins, ears laid back, the whites of her eyes showing, seize 
the Exmoor pony by the backbone in the grip of her yellow teeth 
and, before anybody could stop her, shake him till he screamed 
in agony. I have no doubt the Exmoor pony had been annoying 
Miss Watkins for weeks past. Bridget was not a “ naturally ”’ 
(whatever that may mean) vicious mare ; but the thoughtlessness 
of the stable architect had presented her with the time, the 
place, and the infuriating one, all together. 

Probably no one man can hope ever to complete the officia] 
curse on stable architects: individual experience will always 
be able to add another curse or two, and may not give sufficient 
emphasis to some of the existing ones. Borrowing Mr. Jorrocks’ 
formula, we may say, for instance, ‘‘ Con-found all architects 
what make our sick-box doors open inwards’’: but it requires 
a veterinary surgeon who has found himself on the wrong side 
of the door, with a mare ‘“ down ”’ and in extvemis on the other 
side effectually blocking the doorway—it requires that a man 
shall have found himself in this situation before he can deliver 
this particular curse at all adequately. 

On the question of ventilation there is room for a certain 
amount of disagreement. I was interested to hear, some time 
ago, that the proprietor of an important hunting stables was 
keeping a large number of his horses in a disused aeroplane 
hangar. I was interested to learn this; but what I was glad to 
learn, at a later date, was that the hangar had been burnt to the 
ground. My glee presupposed that all the horses were saved 
and that the insurance company concerned lost enough money 
by the fire to enable a first-rate, old-fashioned stable to be built 
in place of the hangar. For the hangar itself I had no regrets : 
the proprietor might declare that his horses had kept fitter there 
than anywhere else, but I could only see the danger that this 
hangar fad would encourage the private owner and his architect 
in their lazy, ‘“‘ animals can enjoy’ ways. 

The fact is that horses must be given homes—not mere 
“standings.’”’ Aeroplane hangars may be all very well for the 
big commercial stables, but even in the case of these I personally 
find the ensemble of, for instance, the great barns in which the 
railway horses live, extremely depressing. Perhaps it is due 
to the circumstances in which I have seen them. A tutor of 
my youth with Socialistic leanings used to promise me, as we 
sat in his snug rooms paying an easy tribute to his vintage port, 
that ‘‘a time will come when, if the gondoliers of Venice strike 
for higher pay, not a lamp will be lit in the streets of London.’ 
Twice in my life has this now happened—or, to be exact, what 
has happened is that the railway stablemen have been compelled 
to desert their stables and their horses because a miner or a 
motor driver has had a row with his employer. 

On each occasion I have found, when visiting these stables, 
what appeared to me to be a high standard of efficiency— 
ventilation good, lighting quite good enough, forage excellent, 
bedding adequate: a lack of hoof-picks and watering headstalls 
my only reasonable ground for complaint. If the whole place 
seemed to me to have chiefly the atmosphere of a well run 
orphanage, it was due, I suppose, to the fact that the horses’ 
real guardians had gone on strike with the gondoliers. In con- 
sequence, the Orphan in a Hangar effect was heightened, 
while the efficiency of the establishment was temporarily dimin- 
ished by the inefficiency of some among the eager volunteer 
helpers. Taken asa whole, we made, I fear, somewhat indifferent 
substitutes for the real stablemen. Quite apart from myself, 
there was the immaculately dressed little man who put up such 
a poor, if valiant, show with the heavy stable barrow, in trundling 
which he fell on his face at least twice in every journey: there 
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was the boy who would insist on bustling his horses to water 
at a smart trot down the whole length of the stable, running 
the gauntlet of fifty pairs of heels, most of which managed 
to land a kick or two on his unfortunate charge. And there was 
the man who arrived on a bicycle and refused to be parted from 
his bicycle, but followed us all about saying that he was prepared 
to ‘‘ carry water to the poor suffering creatures ”’ (the one thing 
which was both unnecessary and impracticable). He kept 
telling me, I recollect, that it was “‘In Newman.” I naturally 
supposed that he was referring to the Cardinal or the billiard 
player, and to some informative treatise which one or the other 
of them had written upon stable management in Strike time: 
it was only when he varied this by saying it was “very In New- 
man” that I realised he was (quite unjustifiably) stigmatising 
the humanity of the absent stablemen. 

It was—or I hope it was—all this which made it impossible 
for me or the railway horses to feel as if we were in a stable 
atall. I hope and I believe that when the proper stablemen came 
back those railway horses lost their look of gloom, and became as 
cheerful as horses always do when they are enjoying themselves. 

But I must insist that the aeroplane hangar type of stables 
must only be adopted where it isa matter of economic necessity. 
If and when you build your new stables, I beg you, there 
fore, not to build them on the lines of a Poor Law 
Institution, a ‘“ Cottage of Gentility,”’ or a jerry-built villa—but 
to remember that animals can enjoy and that horses like to 
be cheerful. 

They cannot be cheerful if their coachmen, grooms and 
helpers are sulky and dissatisfied, and this is the reason why a 
man’s notion of how to run a stable must be as sound as his 
plan of the stable itself. “‘ A good servant knows his place— 
he also knows yours!’ That is a saying which has the merit 
of appealing equally to employer and employed. The saddle- 
room (except for an occasional, once-a-year swoop) is no place 
for you—that should be obvious ; but too often it is no place 
for the men, either. 

A very little consideration of the requirements of a stable- 
man’s working day should enable people to provide saddle-rooms 
showing greater convenience at no greater cost than that of the 
abominations which are provided to-day. Having done so, 
and having picked your stable staff carefully, leave them to 
get on with the job. In the wisdom of Sancho Panza it is written : 
“Every one is as God made him, and very often worse’”’: a 
slow-witted groom grows rapidly witless when his blundering 
footsteps are dogged by an employer who clings to the pathetic 
belief that if you want a thing done well you must do it yourself. 
| have known only one man who was able successfully to act 
as his own stud groom while paying another man to act in that 
capacity. And he—besides being the most completely reckless 
horseman of his generation—was an exceptional man in every 
respect. His favourite breakfast, | recollect, was half a cup of 
tea and two large cigars. 

I am not suggesting that a man should allow himself to 
be ruled by his groom or his stud groom; but it does seem to 
me that if, for example, you privately think that it would be 
better for the bay mare if her three feeds were divided into five, 
you should think privately twice before insisting on this— 
particularly if your establishment is a small one. Your horses’ 
happiness—and, therefore, their condition—will depend very 
much on your grooms’ contentment ; and anything you do which 
has the effect of lengthening your groom’s working day may 
indirectly diminish the cheerfulness of your horse. 

This suggestion applies only to such alterations or innova- 
tions as you may be tempted to make by way of experiment, 
where the better course or treatment may be said to be a matter 
of opinion. On the other hand, there are certain things in regard 
to which a man must take a firm stand if he has any feeling for 
the comfort and happiness of his horses. If, for example, you 
find that your groom likes a nice, over-heated stable, with the 
horses rugged up to cooking point and living permanently in an 
atmosphere loaded with ammonia—then you must make it quite 
clear to your groom that you and the horses don’t like it. If he 
fails to respond, there are only two courses open to you—either 
you must sack your groom outright or you must sell your horses. 
Those who choose the bolder course after, perhaps, years during 
which they have silently suffered the growing impudence of 
their groom, are apt to act a little unfairly when they do act. 
“I wonder what you would do without me ?’”’ remarked one 
of this type to his employer, with a complacent smile. ‘‘ We 
shall soon know that,” retorted the employer. ‘‘I am going 
to do without you from this day week !”’ 

An incident of this kind may make a pleasant break in 
the monotony of life for employer and employed, but it upsets 
what should be the even tenor of your horses’ existence. My 
own idea is that the more a master (to use a word now 
almost meaningless) leaves to his men the better for his 
horses. I recollect a dog-cart mare which made a_ perfect 
habit of standing on her hind legs in the most determined fashion 
whenever she was required to stand still forone moment. Within 
a fortnight of the arrival of a new coachman she became as mild 
as milk and, for the first time in her life, she could be driven in 
double harness with complete safety. I, in my silly way, thought 
all this was due to the magic of benevolent treatment—really, 
it was due to opium. This I did not discover until the departure 
of that particular coachman let the saddle-room cat out of the 
bag: and, since the mare appeared very much happier when 
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drugged, I could only regret that I did not, myself, know tl 
correct dose to give. It is a sort of ignorance which has bee 
very tantalising to me all my life. Not long ago I was give 
an infallible cure for coughing. On examining the recipe 
discovered that it contained, among other things, what seeme 
to me enough tar to cover the London-Brighton road. <A hideoi 
doubt assailed me: was it intended that the treatment shou 
be internal or external ? Too proud to enquire, I allowed t! 
horse to go on coughing. 

3ut those of us who have not the knowledge of a stablema 
can exercise the imagination of a horsemaster. This has it 
compensations. If we don’t know how to make a physic bal! 
we shall, at least, be prevented from throwing physic balls a 
Satan—at the Satan who finds mischief for idle mouths and hoot 
to do. To take only two instances (by which, of course, I reall 
mean to take the only two instances I can think of), I myse! 
know, beyond all question, the cause and the cure of wind 
sucking and of weaving. The cause is boredom; the cur 
cheerfulness. 

The people who are supposed to be authorities on thes: 
things will tell you that weaving and wind-sucking, or crib- 


biting, are incurable. They don’t attempt to hedge: ‘“‘ Onc 
acquired they are never forgotten, and are incurable.’ Now, 


this short statement contains one large lie and one unwarrantabk 
assumption. If Paul, a pony, and Dandy, the weaver (whicl 
was, undoubtedly, the best horse the world has ever known-— 
without the world being aware of it), if these two could speak 
for themselves, they would blow my trumpet for me. I cai 
imagine the tidings being circulated with all that generous absenc: 
of restraint which distinguishes the notices in my country paper : 
““Good News For Local Residents! Mrs. (as the case might be) 
Tells How She Was Cured Of .’—you may remember the 
sort of thing, with all its appalling details. ‘“‘ 1 was a confirmed 
crib-biter,”’ Paul, the pony, would begin. ‘‘ When I was not 
biting my crib I was sucking the wind. I gulped and I grunted, 
or I grunted and I gulped. They tried everything—muzzles, 
hollow bits, stuff smeared on the manger, even that abominable 
neck-strap, with the thing which stuck into my gullet when | 
tried to arch my neck for gulping purposes. . . .” Then, | 
suppose, he would go on to talk about his digestion, or his indi- 
gestion, and how we wasted a lot of time discussing whether the 
crib-biting caused the indigestion or whether it was the other 
way about. Finally, he would want to let you know how iit 
happened that life became a joy to him again, and wind-sucking 
a waste of time. 

Dandy, the weaver, would have a similar tale to tell, but I 
would rather that neither Dandy nor Paul told you just how 
they were cured. If, realising that your horse is bored, you 
are too lazy to think out ways to cure his boredom, you must 
be a Jean Paul person, with no ambition to build—and no 
right to enter—one of those stables which a man can enjoy 
because in it his horses are cheerful. 

But I refuse to believe that this is the case. I will take it 
for granted that, knowing all time is lost which might be better 
employed, you will stop worrying about the discomfort and 
the decoration of your new country house, and will lose no 
time in making your stables such as are a joy to visit at all 
times. 

And the best time of all is the night time: in late summer, 
when heat and flies make it impossible to keep horses out at 
grass any longer, and when the nights are beginning to be cool. 
The stables are full and the stable yard is empty: the men have 
not yet returned from whatever form of night-club is most popular 
in your village. 





Night is on the hills and the Great Voices 


. 8 . 


Sweep in from the sea. . . . 


Quietly you slip out of the house: the little black spaniel, 
all snufflings and scurryings, comes racing to your low whistle, 
and across the dew-marked lawn you make your way to the 
stable. In silence you move from one open half-door to another, 
listening to the even, unhurried scrunching noises of horses in 
their quiet enjoyment. Finally you turn to the big, detachea 
loose-box where a particular friend of yours lives. At the 
sound of your voice he comes to meet you, and, drawing a great 
snorting breath of happiness at the wonder of the night, he 
stands there, telling you all about it. 

And there, I think, we will leave you—in ‘‘such society as 
is quiet, wise, and good.”’ The black spaniel, growing jealous, 
will see that you do not stay too long: and the black spaniel 
will be a less embarrassing companion than we should be as, 
later on, you stroll back towards the house in the peace of the 
summer night—trying to connect up that saying about “ such 
society,’ and feeling that these poets have a knack of getting 
hold of the heart of the matter. 


Thoughts that burn like seraphim 
Throng thine inner world to-night. 
I love all that thou lovest, 
Spirit of Delight! 


If, in those thoughts, you have mixed up Shelley and Mr. 
Alfred Noyes—and black spaniels and next hunting season— 
it won’t matter very much. Perhaps it will even help you to 
go back and see the beauty in the smashed-egg ceiling of the 
billiard room. CRASCREDO. 
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RECENT account of Osterley tells us that ‘ Robert 

Adam built the house.” That is certainly an exaggera- 

tion, for his treatment of it is not unlike what he did 

a few miles to the south at Syon, where—although he 

planned more—he went no farther than to rearrange 
and redecorate half of the rooms on the piano nobile that occupies 
the main floor of this quadrangular house. At Osterley he 
found the house a hollow square, and across the open side he 
threw a great Ionic portico (Fig. 1). For the rest, he re-cased 
and re-windowed the exterior, effected somewhat drastic interior 
rearrangement and, while leaving many of the rooms as he 
found them, he created a piano nobile, where he bestowed the 
utmost attention on the principal rooms. He gave of his very 
best to them, and thus we find at Osterley outstanding examp!es 
of his art. 

At the Dissolution the estate of Osterley belonged to the 
nuns of Syon, but they had not held it for long. Under 
Edward I we find the possessor to have been one John, called 
De Osterlee from this manor which occupies much of the 
eastern part of the parish of Heston. In lay hands it remained 
until 1508, when Hugh Denys died and bequeathed it to the 
monks of Sheen. A score of years later it was conveyed by 
indenture to the Syon Monastery, and when that house was 
suppressed in 1538 it was granted first to the Marquess of 
Exeter and then to Protector Somerset, who successively 
lost their heads on ‘Tower Hill. Somewhere about 1562, 
however, a more lasting ownership commenced, for the estate 
was then acquired by Sir Thomas Gresham. Like the Boleyns, 
the Greshams were of Norfolk, and, again like the former, a 
member of the family gathered wealth in the City of London, sat 
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in its civic chair, and invested commercial gains in East Anglian 
acres. Geoffrey Boleyn—great grandfather to Henry VIII’s 
second Queen—was Lord Mayor in 1457, and it was eighty 
years later that Richard Gresham occupied the civic chair. 

His grandfather had been connected with the Pastons 
and had settled in the Norfolk village of Holt. His son married 
an heiress and, as well as his house at Holt, had a dwelling 
in London, in which city he put all his four sons to business. 
William and Thomas, the elder brothers, made no particular 
mark in the world of commerce ; but the two younger, Richard 
and John, became very important citizens of London. 

We find Richard obtaining the freedom of the Mercers 
Company in 1507, when he was about twenty-two years old, 
and four years later he was already advancing money to the 
King, trading with the Low Countries, occasionally visiting 
Antwerp, and also sending ships to Prussia, to Bordeaux and 
“beyond the Straits of Morocco.”’ So close did his commercial 
and financial business bring him to the Crown that in 1516 he 
received the office of Gentleman Usher Extraordinary in the 
Royal Household. Wolsey relied on him largely for both official 
and private dealings, so that we find him in 1520 taking the 
measures of eighteen chambers at Hampton Court to “ parties 
beyonde the sea” in order to have sets of tapestry woven for 
them at a cost estimated at over 1,000 marks (£666 13s. 4d.). 
The next year he supplies 1,o50yds. of velvet to the King at 
12s. 6d. per yard; but he does not merely deal in luxuries 
for the Crown, for he supplies “ cables, running glasses, and 
compasses ”’ to the Navy during the war with France. In 1537 
he is Lord Mayor, and invites Thomas Cromwell (who had 
succeeded Wolsey as chief Minister) to his “ feastefull daye,” 
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asking him, moreover, t 
move the King for a gift 
of doe venison. He founc 
merchants doing thei: 
“change ”’ business out o 
doors, and suggested that : 
building should be erectec 
in Lombard Street for thi: 
purpose, modelled after th« 
Antwerp “ Burse,”’ a scheme 
which did not eventuate i1 
his lifetime. He bought much 
monastic land—for instance, 
Fountains Abbey in 1540. 
He also had seats in both 
Suffolk and Norfolk, but his 
principal mansion outside the 
City was at Bethnal Green. 
His brother John bought 
Holt from the elder brother 
William, and endowed it as 
a grammar school. He was 
Sheriff while his _ brother 
Richard was Mayor, and 
held the latter office ten 
years later. His descendants 
in the female line are still 
seated at Titsey in Surrey. 
To his brother John 
Sir Richard apprenticed his 
Copyright 4.-"THE SOUTH-EAST FRONT’) SEEN THROUGH THE CEDARS. — «c.u" second son, Thomas, in 1535 
or thereabouts. He was 
then about sixteen years old, 
and eight years later was of 
the Mercers’ Company. By 
that time he was concerned 
in his father’s business, and 
in 1549, being already five 
years a husband, he set up 
house in Lombard Street, 
taking the family emblem of 
the grasshopper as his sign. 
Soon after that he was ap- 
pointed King’s Agent or 
Merchant, which meant fre- 
quent residence at Antwerp, 
negotiating loans, and buying 
goods for the purposes of 
both war and peace. Like 
the great Augsburg house of 
Fugger, if on a less world- 
wide scale, he used his net- 
work of agencies as an intelli- 
gence bureau, and frequently 
procured valuable informa- 
tion for the Government. 
So essential did he make 
himself that, despite his being 
a Protestant and a friend of 
Northumberland’s, Mary and 
her Catholic Ministers con- 
tinued to take advantage of 
his services, although he was 
not on the same intimate 
terms with them as with the 
sovereigns and Ministers be- 
fore and after. As William 
Cecil, from the very begin- 
ning of his official career, 
had had close relations 
with Gresham, the latter 
held a position of enhanced 
importance when the former 
became’ Elizabeth’s chief 
Minister. Gresham was now 
very much in Antwerp, 
where he had his own house, 
and a most capable man, 
Richard Clough, to repre- 
sent him in his absence. Sir 
Thomas Challoner, English 
Minister to the Spanish Re- 
gent in the Low Countries, 
leant much upon him, and 
calls him “‘ a Jewel for trust, 
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when Challoner was promoted to a more important Embassy 
1559, Gresham was knighted and appointed temporary 

assador. As time went on, however, he cannot have 

: a persona grata to the Spanish Government, for he used 
position at Antwerp for the protection of Protestants and 
the transfer of many of them to England. 

Before he possessed Osterley he had purchased the palace 
he Archbishops of Canterbury at Mayfield in Sussex, where 
ived in great style, and entertained Queen Elizabeth in 1573 ; 

quite ten years before that his connection with Osterley 
i begun. The register of Heston parish shows that one of 

; servants was buried there in 1562, and in January, 1564, 
dates a letter to Cecil “from my poor dowffe howse at 
vstreley.” Whether the attribute “ dowffe ”—a Scottish word 
saning dull or melancholy—applies to the architectural 
,aracter of the building or to the mental condition of the 
‘resham family is not clear. Gresham and his wife may have 
been mourning the loss of their only son, Richard, who died 
bout this time. But it is quite possible that he was alluding 
‘o the lack of grandeur of some old habitation which he was then 
occupying at Osterley. We do not get definite information 
of this manor having been used residentially by its owners 
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until Gresham’s time, although it is quite possible that it was 
the home of Hugh Denys up to his death in 1510, and that the 
stable building, standing north-west of the present house, 
includes some of its fabric. We do not know when Gresham 
commenced the new house that he afterwards occupied. 
Although a note in Mr. Arthur Bolton’s exhaustive work on 
the “ Architecture of Robert and James Adam”? states that 
Gresham “ began to build in 1570,” yet I know of no documen- 


_ tary evidence to support this view, which may well have arisen 


from a confusion of two separate properties. Osterley is a 
manor in Heston, but is not the manor of Heston. ‘That we 
find, in Plantagenet times, first belonging to the Crown and 
then in the possession of the Master of St. Giles’ Hospital. 
In 1537, however, it was “ surrendered” to Henry VIII, and 
it remained with the Crown until Gresham induced Queen 
Elizabeth to let him have it. We find him pressing for this 
in 1567, when he begs Cecil “‘ to have his poore sewte in remem- 
brance to the Queene’s Majestie for the purchasing of Heston, 
and other lands that lay there, mete for the provision of his 
howse, and quietnes.” The manor and its lands, however, 
did not become his until 1570, the date when the building of 
the new house on the Osterley estate is said to have been begun. 
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Against this theory we must remember that Gresham was 
certainly occupying a house of size and convenience as early as 
1568. ‘Two years before that he had completed his new London 
residence of Gresham House in Bishopsgate Street, and there, 
in 1568, we find him entertaining “my Lorde Cardinall 
Chastillion,”’ who had turned Protestant and fled to England. 
This was in the month of September, when Londoners preferred 
residence in the country, and as Gresham proposed to take 
him down to Osterley, the house there must then have been 
such as befitted so distinguished a guest. Although the Queen 
appointed Syon House for the Cardinal’s residence, yet in the 
following year she planted upon Gresham at Osterley a very 
unwelcome guest. In 1565 her cousin, Lady Mary Grey, 
sister of the three-days Queen, Lady Jane, had been guilty of 
a mésalliance, for, secretly in his room at the Westminster 
Water Gate, she had married Thomas Keys, the Royal sergeant- 
porter. ‘‘ Here is a unhappy chance and monstruoos,” wrote 
William Cecil in the August of that year, “the Serjeant- 
porter, being the biggest gentillman in this court, hath marryed 
secretly the Lady Mary Grey, the lest of all the court.” ‘They 
were at once separated and locked up, he in the Fleet, and she 
at William Hawtrey’s house of Chequers, where the room she 
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is said to have occupied is still shown. ‘T'wo years later she was 
handed over to the charge of her step-grandmother, the Duchess 
of Suffolk, who, in 1569, succeeded in getting her transferred 
to the custody of Gresham. Both he and his wife thoroughly 
disliked holding the little lady in semi-captivity, and for the 
next two years his letters to Cecil and to Leicester almost invari- 
ably beg for “the removing of my Lady Mary Grey.” His 
petitions were not listened to until the giant porter died in his 
prison in 1572, and the little lady was set free for the short 
remaining space of her life. Although it is certainly probable 
that the new, rather than the old, house was Lady Mary’s last 
place of captivity, yet we do not get definite information about 
the former until the date of the Royal visit of 1576. ‘The 
sparse accounts that we have of that event offer both light and 
shade. On the one hand, we hear that Gresham’s friend, 
Thomas Churchyard, was engaged on the dramatic part of the 
entertainment, and produced “ The Devises of Warre, and a 
play at Awsterley, her highness being at Sir Thomas Gresham’s.” 
On the other hand, some of Heston’s denizens showed their 
dissatisfaction at Gresham’shaving enclosed certain land, which 
they held to be common, within the “ empaled ” area of his 
new park, and four of them were “ comitted to the Marshalsea 
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burning of Sir ‘Thomas 
-esham’s park-pale, at 
erley, at the time the queen 

there; wherewith her high- 

; was very much offended, 
{ commanded that the 
-nders should be searched 

and punished.” 

Gresham was so keen a 
siness man that he did not 
ke of his Middlescx estate 
erely a great pleasure house 
id park, but developed its 
«ommercial possibilities. John 
‘Jorden, the topographer, tells 
; of Heston that it was— 


A molt fertyle place of wheate, 
yet not fo much to be com- 
mended for the quantitie as 
for the qualitie, for the wheat 
is moft pure, accompted the 
pureft in manie Shires. And 
therefore Queen Elizabeth hath 
the most part of her provifion 
from that place for her man- 
chet, for her Highnes own 
diet as is reported. 


It was not, however, merely 
corn mills that Gresham put 
up, but also mills for extracting 
the oil—presumably from colza 
or linseed—and for establish- 
ing an industry, then somewhat 
new in England, of paper- 
making. Of Osterley, Norden 
tells us that the house was— 
A faire and ftately building 
of bricke erected by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, Knight, 
Citizen and Marchant adven- 
turer of London, and finifhed 
about anno 1577. It ftandeth 
in a park by him also impaled, 
well wooded, and garnifhed 
with manie faire ponds which 
afforded not only fifh, and 
fowle, as fwanes, and other 
water fowle: but alfo great 
ufe for milles, as paper milles, 
oyle milles and corne milles, 
all which are now decayed (a 
corne mill excepted). In the 
fame parke was a verie faire 
Heronrie, for the increafe and 
prefervation whereof fundrie 
allurements were deviled and 
fet up fallen all to ruine. 


Gresham died in 1578, and his 
widow, who was still alive and 
owned the house when Norden 
wrote the above, had evidently 
discontinued her husband’s 
industries. If a complete 
re-casing and _ re-windowing 
has entirely hidden from us 
the Elizabethan character of 
the house, we still get something 
of the spirit of that time in 
the stables (Fig. 7). Here we 
have narrow, rough-grained, 
many-toned bricks of early 
character, especially about the 
archway to the barn (Fig. 8), 
so that, as already suggested, 
the walling may have formed 
part of an early Tudor house 
transformed into a stable by 
Gresham, and so considerably 
altered as to roof and window 
since his time that we cannot 
be precise in assigning dates. 
Norden does not help us 
as to the time when Gresham 
began building, but Lysons, in 
his “ Environs of London,” tells 
us that when Gresham obtained 
the Heston manor in 1570 
; the park had been then 
lately enclosed ” and that after 
he had made the park “he 
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began to rebuild the manor house.” It is certainly probable 
that a commencement was made before he lost his only son, 
Richard, in or about 1564. Till then the amassing of 
wealth, the increasing of acres and the building of fine houses 
with a view to firmly establishing a family of distinction, 
will have been one of his chief interests. But when he had 
no longer an heir of his own blood he began diverting part 
of his fortune to public purposes. | We have seen how, in 
1537, his father had tried to move the City of London to 
build a “change” for its merchants, but that the project 
was not taken up. In 1565, however, Thomas Gresham not 
merely revived the idea, but undertook to carry it out at 
his own expense and under his own supervision. He took the 
Antwerp “ burse”’ as his model, and from Antwerp he not 
only brought Henricke the architect, but also imported most 
of the materials. ‘The work was conducted rapidly, and the 
City merchants were transacting their business there in 1568. 
Six years later he began founding Gresham College, which, 
after his death, had its home in the great quadrangular house 
that he had built for himself in Bishopsgate Street and which 
remained standing till 1768. 

Although circumstances made him a philanthropist, and 
although he maintained his reputation and influence as the chief 
commercial agent and adviser to the Crown, we find him fre- 
quently at loggerheads with the Government accountants. He 
Was a very acute business man, and in dealings with Elizabeth and 
her Ministers he had quite as keen an eye to private profit as to 
public advantage. His European reputation, however, stood very 
high. He was a man of extraordinary tact and of a broad and 
sympathetic outlook, and thus he could gain the confidence of 
all men of all nationalities. In 1544 he had married the widow 
of his friend and fellow-mercer, William Read, whose son 
by her became the owner of Osterley after her death in 1596. 
His son, Sir Thomas Read, had an only daughter, who married 
Sir Michael Stanhope. Again the male issue failed, and three 
daughters became co-heiresses. One of them, Bridget, Countess 
of Desmond, occupied Osterley with her husband and family 
from 1639 to 1655, and there is a brass in Heston Church to one 
of her children. Then the estate passed by purchase to Sir 
William Waller, the Parliamentary General, and there is 
record of the marriage of his daughter in 1661 in Osterley 
Chapel. After Waller’s death in 1668, it passed through several 
hands before it was purchased in 1683 by Dr. Nicholas 
Barbon. He is believed to have been the son of the man who 


gave his name to one of Cromwell’s Parliaments. Praise- 
God Barebones is described in the Dictionary of National 
Biography as “ Baptist, leatherseller and politician.” ‘The 
son took no interest in these pursuits, escaped a Puritanical 
Christian name, and dropped the “ E’s” from the surname. 
A contemporary calls him “the famous projector,” and he 
certainly obtained considerable wealth and renown as a building 
undertaker, the best description of him being that given by 
Roger North in his “ Lives of the Norths ”’ : 


Bred a doctor of physic, but that trade falling, he fell into that 
of building, and the fire of London gave him means of doing and 
knowing much of that kind. His talent lay more in economising 
ground for advantage and the little contrivances of a family than 
for the more noble aims of architecture and all his aim was at 
profit. But he had like to have lost his trade by slight building 
in Mincing Lane, where all the vaults for want of strength fell 
in, and houses came down most scandalously. In other places 
his building stood well enouzh. 


The Fire of London brought him large opportunities, and 
considerable rebuilding in the City and at the Temple was 
undertaken by him. His misfortune in Mincing Lane implies 
that he did not personally know much about the building craft, 
and relied upon the master masons and carpenters whom he 
engaged to carry out the work. He evidently learnt to choose 
and direct the right ones after the first failure, for we find him 
successfully dealing with considerable building areas outside 
as well as within the City bounds. He erected houses in St. 
James’s Square and in Lincoln’s Inn, while a large project on 
a site south of Gray’s Inn produced some turbulent scenes, 
as related by Luttrell in his “ Brief Relation” under date 
June roth, 1684: 


Dr Barebone, the great builder, haveing sometime since bought 
the Red Lyon feilds, near Graies Inn Walks, to build on, and 
having for that purpose employed several workmen to goe on 
with the same, the gentlemen of Graies Inn took notice of it, and, 
thinking it an injury to them went with a considerable body of 
one hundred persons ; upon which the workmen assaulted the 
gentlemen, and flung bricks at them, & the gentlemen at them 
again; so a sharp engagement ensued, but the gentlemen routed 
them at the last, and brought away one or two of the workmen to 
Graies Inn: in this skirmish one or two of the gentlemen & servants 
of the house were hurt & severall of the workmen. 


Barbon was also the author of pamphlets on monetary 
matters and the pioneer of fire insurances. Luttrell tells us 
how, in 1681, the Common Council of London considered 
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, question of undertaking “ the businesse of insuring houses 
m fire,” and adds: 
If this is carried on it will be a great injury to Dr Barbone who 
first invented it and hath sett up an office for it, and is likely to 
gett vastly by it. 
us, before the end of Charles II’s reign he was able 
acquire Osterley as his country seat. The fact that he 
yrtgaged it by no means implies poverty, but that his own 
pital, used for his various businesses, brought him in more 
ofit than the rate of interest on which he could obtain a 
ortgage. He certainly altered Osterley, and occupied it in 
aple manner until his death in 1698. In the August of that 
‘ar his executors asked his creditors to send in their claims, 
ecause “ Osterley House and the Land thereunto belonging 
eing near Brentford in Middlesex, where the said Dr. Barbon 
itely dwelt, with the Manor of Heston, is to be sold.” On 
‘eptember rst following the “ Postman ”’ advertised that : 


os 


At Osterley House, near Branford, on Wednesday, the 17th inst., 
Sept., will be exposed for sale all sorts of Household goods, viz., 
lined beds of several sorts with beding, fine tapestry hangings, 
Looking glasses, Tables, Cabinets, Cain Chairs, also Pewter, Brass 
and Copper Brewing vessels, a parcel of Orange Trees, &c. with a 
very good collection of Pictures. The sale to continue till all 
be sold. 


The tapestries, pictures, furniture and orange trees imply a 
generous style of living, and he may have effected large alterations 
and sumptuous decorations that were superseded in the reigns 
of George II and George III. Of his work we now only find 
two ground floor rooms and two subsidiary staircases, all situate 
in the southern wing of the house. ‘The rooms (Fig. 9) are 
well but simply furnished with marble bolection-moulded fire 
arches and large outstanding oak panels such as were fashionable 
during the last ten years of Barbon’s life. ‘The proportions of 
the wainscoting strike one as not quite right, and that is fully 
accounted for by the rooms (as we shall see next week) having 
been lowered by Robert Adam, and thus the upper range of 
panels must have been cut down and is now too wide for 
the height. The staircases are modest examples of the style 
that obtained under Charles II and continued for some time 
after his death. ‘The hand-rail is broad and flat-topped, the 
balusters, very big under Charles II, afterwards (as at Osterley) 
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smaller, still rise from a string-course and are not set on the 
tread as became usual about 1700: for instance, in-staircases at 
Dyrham, similar in other respects to these at Osterley. The 
one illustrated (Fig. 10) is situated towards the end of the 
wing, and will have needed alteration owing to the Adam 
reconstruction; but another, showing less signs of rearrange- 
ment, still more typical of 1690 and with spiral balusters, 
occupies the turret at the south angle. 

Some dozen years passed before the combined manors of 
Heston and Osterley found a purchaser, for 1711 is the date 
of their acquisition by Sir Francis Child. He was the fifth 
of the seven sons of Robert Child, clothier, of Heddington in 
Wiltshire. In 1656, at the age of fourteen, he was apprenticed 
for eight years to William Hall, a London goldsmith. When 
out of his apprenticeship he became a freeman of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, and seems to have entered into relationship with 
another goldsmith, who carried on business as banker and 
dealer in silver plate at the Sign of the Marygold by Temple 
Bar. The Wheelers had been London goldsmiths under 
Elizabeth, but it was not until Charles I’s time that they acquired 
the lease of the premises by ‘Temple Bar and set up their sign 
there. The widow of the last of them married one Blanchard, 
and the business was in the hands of husband and wife when, in 
1671, young Child married Elizabeth Wheeler, Mrs. Blanchard’s 
daughter by her first husband, who had died eight years before. 
By 1676 Child has certainly become a partner, for in that year 
Blanchard and Child “ keep running cashes at ye Marygold 
within Temple Bar.” Five years later Blanchard dies, and Child 
not only comes into the business but inherits the Wheeler and 
Blanchard fortunes, including Hollybush House at Fulham. 
He was an alderman when William and Mary dined at the 
Guildhall in 1689. On that occasion he was knighted, and 
nine years later he was Lord Mayor. Although he purchased 
Osterley in 1711, he does not seem to have occupied it, but 
died two years later at Hollybush House, and was buried in 
Fulham Church. 

He was the father of ten sons and three daughters. The 
eldest and the fourth sons, Robert and Francis, both became 
knights and were heads of the important banking house of 
Child, the father having been the first goldsmith to give 
up dealings in gold and silver plate and to concentrate on 
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finance. By Sir Robert, 
Osterley seems to have been 
occasionally occupied, for, 
although he was buried at 
Fulham, it is at Osterley that 
he died in 1721. His brother 
Francis, who succeeded him, 
must also have made some use 
of Osterley, where, as did his 
brother Samuel after him, 
he kept a pack of hounds. 
But the Fulham house was his 
chief country residence, and 
there he died in 1740 and was 
buried in the family vault of 
the parish church.  As_ his 
town house his father had 
acquired one of the mansions 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
in it had hung the pictures 
that he had bought in the 
Low Countries when he was 
there in 1697. A notebook of 
his survives which tells us all 
the prices that he gave. The 
staircase ceiling was enriched 
by Rubens’ great canvas of 
the Apotheosis of William I 
of Orange. It cost Child 
£400, and he gave the same 
sum for Rubens’ “ Duke of 
Buckingham on Horseback.” 
Both of them, with many other 
of his pictures, have been at 
Osterley ever since Robert 
Adam’s rearrangement of the 
house, and the Buckingham is 
seen at the end of the gallery 
(Fig. 11). 

When the second Sir 
Francis, who sat in Parlia- 
ment for the City and also 
served as Lord Mayor, died 
in 1740, Samuel, the youngest 
of the ten brothers, was his 
heir, all the seniors having died 
and left no male descendants 
Samuel, however, was married 
and had three sons and a 
daughter. There is every 
reason to suppose that he used 
Osterley as a country seat 
and carried out great altera- 
tions there. There is, however, 
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NE man’s horse is 
anor man’s mad 
elephant. It is, I sup- 
se, for this reason that 
man will sometimes lend 
you his horse: either in the 
mug expectation of hearing 
ubsequently that his notori- 
ously good horse appeared 
in your hands to be an 
elephant, or in the wit’s-end 
hope that the elephant with 
which he haslanded you may, 
after a period of misery 
which will not be his 
misery, be returned to him 
a horse. Even in those ex- 
ceptional cases, where sheer 
good nature prompts the 
loan, only an_ hysterically 
emotional person can_be- 
lieve that there is nothing of 
arriere pensée to it. 


It occasionally happens that 
a man will lend his horse or 
horses to another for quite a 
time, on the ground that he 
himself is ill, is “not hunt- 
ing this season” or is going 
round the world. When 
you get on those horses you 
begin to understand why he 
is ill or not hunting; and 
after a week of them you are 
prepared to follow him 
round the world with a 
humane killer. 


But where the loan is an ex- 
tended one there is at least 
—on paper—an opportunity 
for you to play the wizard 
and gradually turn his ele- 
phants into horses. It is in 
the far more usual case, 
when you are lent a horse 
for a single day’s hunting, 
that the situation seems 
uncontrollable, devoid of 
all hope. 


. wise man of the East—or, 
erhaps, merely a_ retired 
olonel from Sweatypore 
ray—has said: 
Better riding than walking, 
Better sleeping than riding, 
Better dead than sleeping, 
Best dead. 
Probably this bilious view of 
ife was engendered by a 
failure to borrow a horse 
trom a pal, but it rests on a 
sound foundation. 
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LOVERS OF HORSES 


are not usually book- 
worms. In a nation 
of Centaurs neither 
Author nor Publisher 
would wax fat. BUT 
they, the lovers of 


horses, can spot a 
really good thing when 
they see it, horse or 
book. They know 
Jorrocks, for instance, 
is great stuff —so It is 

and they'll say “we've 
spotted a winner,” 
when they start reading 
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, record as to this, and our only evidence is that of the decora- 

ms of many of the rooms, which have the characteristics of 
he taste that prevailed under George II. In the room known 
s Mr. Child’s room, and occupying the end of the north 
ving, the ceiling and the entablature remind us of what we 
id in such late George II houses as Kirtlington, Oxford- 
hire; Edgcote, Northamptonshire ; and Llanwern, Monmouth- 
hire. If the rest of the room (Fig. 12) is less convincingly 
f this date, that is accounted for by the very considerable 
Iterations that were made necessary by the cutting down of 
he windows and the lowering of the floor of this storey of the 
1ouse by Robert Adam. Indeed, it is curious, considering the 
work involved, that both this room and the gallery (Fig. 11) 
show no traces of the style that we know as that of Robert 
Adam. Ceilings and entablatures may easily survive the 
alteration of floors, windows and doorways, yet the window and 
door architraves and the enrichment of dado and skirting in 
these rooms are still essentially those of the Burlingtonian 
school. We must therefore conclude that there was a strong 
wish to retain all possible woodwork, even where it needed re- 
arrangement and reconstruction, and that, where new was neces- 
sary, Adam, to preserve the unity of the whole, continued the style, 
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which, where he had a free hand, he was already supplanting. 
The survival of a previous age is more intelligible on the 
upper or bedroom floor, for there, except where Adam reduced 
the height of the windows, practically no change was made. 
We therefore find room after room in the earlier manner. In 
several we get bolection moulded architraves and doorways 
with acanthus and other enrichments (Fig. 14), while the mantel- 
pieces, in one or two cases of marble (Fig. 13), are such as Kent, 
Ripley or Flitcroft might have designed. ‘These rooms suggest 
a fairly early moment in George II’s reign, and may even date 
before Samuel Child succeeded his elder brother in 1740. 
But in other of the bedrooms we find a rather later manner, 
such as in what was “ Mrs. Child’s Dressing Room,” now the 
Blue Bedroom, where the chimneypiece and its mirror (Fig. 15) 
are in the rococo manner of Chippendale’s 1754 “ Director,” 
and recall what Paine set in the Brocket boudoir before he fell 
under the Adam influence. We may, therefore, place the Blue 
Room chimneypiece in the last years of Samuel Child’s life, 
although it may even have been early and trivial alteration, 
effected by his elder surviving son, Francis, who succeeded him 
in 1752 and who, nine years later, called in Robert Adam for 
more serious work. H. Avray ‘TIPPING. 


WHY SO MANYP 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


WAS lunching, the other day, in the company of some 

golfing friends, and our conversation took what I can only 

call an ascetic turn. The chief spokesman—it was he 

who lectured the others of us—is not himself notably 

ascetic: he was making a very good lunch at the time, 
nor did he reproach us with any of our excesses in that 
direction ; but, in the way of golf, he seemed to think that we 
had too much of everything. 

First of all, he said, we all carried, or made our caddies 
carry, too many clubs. He was, I fancy, thinking rather of our 
own good than that of our poor little beasts of burden ; he is 
not, obviously, a humanitarian. I personally managed to escape 
the lash of his criticism ; I declared that I carried eight clubs, and 
he allowed that to pass. Of the remaining two of us, one, after 
some mental calculation, said that he carried twelve ; the other, 
declaring himself not a serious golfer, vowed that he had seen 
a certain highly distinguished player carrying fifteen. Both of 
them were dealt with sternly. 

Reflecting on the subject afterwards, I came to the con- 
clusion that any number under double figures should make 
one immune from criticism. I admit that my eight clubs 
include alternative driving clubs (I do not call them drivers, 
because they are, in fact, brassies) ; to carry two is, of course, 
evidence against me as tending to show that I sometimes 
drive so badly as to try the despairing remedy of a change 
of club; but I think it is also—and this is less damning 
evidence that I played in “ guttie ” days, when to break a wooden 
club-head was a common occurrence, against which reasonable 
precaution must be taken. Apart from that superfluous driver, 
my conscience is clear. What are my others? A spoon— 
well, everybody must have that, especially in winter, when the 
ball lies close and muddily. ‘Then, two—only a beggarly two 
irons, one of the driving and the other of the mid or medium 
variety ; I call the second a “ jigger ” (odious word), but the 
principle is the same. After that come mashie, mashie-niblick, 
niblick and putter. Unfortunately, I seem to have made a 
slight miscalculation, for when I add up these clubs, the number 
comes, not to eight, as I said, but nine. Anyhow, leave out 
the spare driver and there are eight, and how could I do 
with less? Observe that I have no cleek, which is, possibly, 
foolish, and no driving mashie ; my irons are not numbered 
I, 2, 3 in the modern fashion, for I have only two ; and I do not 
carry a spare putter, though my putting during my last game of 
golf would fully have entitled me to carry half a dozen. 

I do not see how one could do with less. On the other hand, 
what can anybody want with more? The cleek—well, yes, 
perhaps, but that seems to me the only doubtful point. I have 
taken the trouble to go through my last round in my head, 
and I used every one of those eight clubs except only one, 
and that the most essential one of all, namely, the niblick. 
I do not wish to boast, but I only got into one actual bunker. 
and then the ball lay clean and I chipped triumphantly out with 
a mashie-niblick. But nobody except Mr. John Ball, who has 
the gift of being able to loft the ball almost perpendicularly 
into the air with almost any iron club, would think of leaving 
a niblick at home. On the other hand, I did not, in that round, 





feel the lack of any club that was not in my bag. I admit this 
is not conclusive. One must not judge other people entirely 
by one’s own standards. One friend of mine, a very fine golfer, 
thinks that the game would be better if everyone was compelled 
by law to play with the fat-headed wooden clubs and shallow- 
faced irons which he himself uses. ‘This seems to me too 
narrow a view. Still, I do agree with my ascetic luncher that, 
generally speaking, we carry too many clubs. When, as often 
happens to me nowadays, I carry my own clubs from the 
bottoms of valleys to the tops of uncompromising hillsides, 
having previously bicycled up-hill to the course with my clubs 
on my back, I am quite convinced of it. 

Having crushed us on this question of clubs, my friend 
went on to say that we had much too many of something else, 
namely, bunkers. He had just come back from Liphook, which 
he had visited largely on my advice, and was very properly 
enthusiastic about the architecture of the course and particularly 
over Mr. Croome’s artistic use of the natural lie of the ground 
and admirable economy in the matter of bunkers. He went 
on to speak scathingly of a short hole on some other course 
unnamed, which had eleven bunkers, and said that the ideal 
short hole should be made by one bunker. I am sure he is 
right, for he is extraordinarily wise ; but I thought his enthusiasm 
carried him a little too far when he gave as an example of a 
short hole made by one bunker, the second hole at Woking. 
I ventured to point out to him that there were also masses of 
holly trees on either side, those on the right-hand side running 
with a horrible, slicy movement down-hill, while it was possible 
to hook out of bounds on the left. He brushed these things aside 
as being “‘ just the rough,” and implying, with all the arrogance 
of the short but demoniacally accurate hitter, that only an 
absurdly bad shot could put the ball into them. I have been in 
those holly bushes on the right so many times that I really 
could not and cannot bear to hear them spoken of so con- 
temptuously. 

Still, in the main, he was right, and that one smallish bunker 
cut under the right-hand side of the green does dominate and 
direct the play to the hole. It slays its thousands by catching 
balls, but its tens of thousands by making people hook away 
safely on to the left-hand side of the green and then take three 
putts. What other short holes are there that can fairly be said 
to be made by one bunker? ‘The eighth at St. Andrews is 
certainly one, and the bunker is only a very little, though a highly 
magnetic, one, with an incredible “ draw” into it. But then 
the question arises whether the eighth at St. Andrews is a good 
hole ;_ personally, except with a strong wind behind, I do not 
think it is. The eleventh—and there are some blasphemous 
people who deny that this is a good hole—is made by two 
bunkers with some trifling assistance from the Eden. The 
“ Dowie” hole at Hoylake is made not by any bunker—for 
I am inclined to think that the new bunkers to the right make 
it easier, but by the single and paralysing fact of the out-of- 
bounds field on the left. 

I find it rather difficult to think of examples of a single 
bunker. On the other hand, the converse is easy, namely, 
to think of short holes that are not good, no matter how furiously 











the bunkers rage together. When the course at Hoylake was 
changed, the famous “ Rushes” hole had to be changed with 
it; we played at the old green from an entirely different angle, 
and this green was simply ringed round with bunkers. It was 
extraordinarily difficult, yet nobody liked it, nobody said it 
was a good hole, and now it has been given up in favour of a new 
hole, which I have yet to see, said to be admirable. There is 
hardly an inland course nowadays which has not got its “ island ” 
green completely surrounded with bunkers ; yet no one of them 
gives real pleasure or has attained to real fame. Such holes 
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provide purely an examination paper, and who ever enjoyed 
that ? Rings of bunkers do not dominate ; they merely terrify. 
I was talking to Mr. Abercromby the other day about that 
admired and debated eighth hole on the new course at Addington. 
He made the observation that, if he had made the fairway narrower 
and bunkered it on the right, the secret of the hole, namely, 
that it must be attacked from the left-hand side, would have 
been given away on the tee. That seems to me quite fiendishly 
wise. My ascetic friend would, I know, have shaken him 
warmly by the hand. 





BEN WATSON 


By C. J. CurciirFe-Hyne. 
XIII.—POOLED PARTRIDGES. 


eg: I you saw me,” said Ben to his spouse one morning as 
he cut wafer slices from a two year old Yorkshire ham 
for her benefit, “if you saw me, Polly, come down to 
breakfast with my chin unshaved, what would you say, 
m’dear ?”’ 

‘] shouldn’t say much,”’ said little Mrs. Watson, who had 
a shrewd notion as to what was coming. ‘‘ But I should go to 
Abiram and ask him tactfully if he’d got your measure for a 
travelling box. And Abiram, with equal tact, would enquire 
if the deceased preferred stained deal or a sweet thing he could 
thoroughly recommend in fumed oak with brass fixings. But 
this is all for the future. At the moment I never saw you looking 
healthier.” 

“It’s a better scenting day than I thought,’’ said Ben 
drily. ‘‘ Thin-cut ham crowds a plate. There’s only about 
a mouthful there. I'll slice you some more, m’dear, when 
you're through it. It’s Gladys’ beard, of course, I’m speaking 
about. It’s not only indecent, it makes the house look slatternly. 
It’s like—like bringing straw jackets into the dining-room 
with a bottle of decanted port.’’ Ben rubbed a hard critical 
hand over his own extremely clean-shaven red wrinkles. ‘‘ It’s 
an easy enough job, shaving, if only you use the right soap and 
a well stropped razor. It’s the razor-sharpening Gladys prob- 
ably falls down over. Judging from the way she slices bacon, 
she’s no idea that edge on a knife matters. Look here, Polly, 
I’m an expert at razor-sharpening. Tell her to bring her tools 
to me, and I’ll set ’em.”’ 

‘Tell her yourself.”’ 

‘Good lord, woman, she’d jump out of her skin 





and 
this house.”’ 

* "Crect..”” 

“But Gladys is your job, m’dear. I never interfere with 
running the household.” 

‘Gladys cooks to suit us. She doesn’t mind you asking 
five people in at 6.30, when by 7.30 she has to expand dinner 
for two into dinner for seven. She’s idle, uncomely, untidy 
and rather grubby. But she gets things done. And she enjoys 
living in a small Dales village. 1 don’t admire a queen beaver 
any more than vou do, Ben.” 

“ “Then tell her to shave every morning when she gets up. 
I have to. I never can understand why women with whiskers 
are so untidy about them.” 

‘The reason’s quite simple. Ben. They aren’t supposed 
to be there. They don’t admit they have whiskers. They 
can’t understand any man with the smallest pretensions to 
decency noticing such a thing. Ben——”’ 

‘Yes, m’dear.”’ 

‘Tf | grew a beard, what should you do?” 

Ben chuckled. ‘‘ Well, first, you couldn’t, not having 
that kind of hide. Secondly, if you did, you’d get up in the 
middle of the night and clip it in the dark so that I wouldn’t 
know ; and, third, if you got careless, I’d throw you and do it 
for you.” 

“* Brute,”’ said Mrs. Watson. ‘I believe you would, too. 
And if I didn’t—er—keep tidy on my own accord, I’d deserve 
it. I’ve got no patience with queen beavers, Ben. But I'll 
put up with more than a beard to hold on to Gladys in a place 
where one keeps open house, like this, and where she never 
knows half an hour before a meal if she’s got to cook for two or 
ten. Maids used to do that in our mothers’ time, but there 
are a very few Gladyses who see the fun of it now. I suppose 
they were the servants one had in the days of the old ‘ Yorkshire 
Hospitality ’ one reads abcut.”’ 

‘“Why,” said Ben, with some surprise, ‘ Yorkshire folk 
are rather celebrated, I understand, for doing less entertaining 
in their own houses than any other people in England. How 
many meals a year do you get, Polly, outside your own house ? ”’ 

** About one for every fifty we give. But that’s not a fair 
question, Ben. Your hobby—and mine—is entertaining. We 
don’t care to go out.”’ 

‘We don’t get asked. Well, m’dear, we'll let that drop 
and put up with clear soup for the future. Pity, because that 
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purée Gladys made of the black parts of horse mushrooms, 
with cream, and a drop of stock, and some pepper and salt, 
was the best soup in the West Riding. I shall hate to drop it. 
But I'd never sleep if I thought of Gladys’ moustache dropping 
gouts of that black soup on to her pillow at the other end of 
the passage.”’ 

“ Ben,” said Mrs. Watson. ‘‘ You're a pig. 

“Possibly, m’dear. But I don’t think that even Alfred 
could make parts of me into a breakfast dish three years from 
to-day. Now, getting down to business, what about taking 
this half share in that low-ground shoot at Wishby-Palsbury ? 
I don’t know much about shooting partridges out ef turnips, 
and shooting hares always strikes me as a kid’s job. The 
pheasants they own up to be poor. It won’t be in the same 
street with grouse-shooting, of course. Nothing could be. 
But it might be a bit of an experience.”’ 

“As the man who is letting the half share—who is adver- 
tising for a ‘ partner,’ to use his own words—is also the owner, 
there might be something in it. On the other hand,”’ said Polly 
shrewdly, ‘‘ he might be a crank, like our dear neighbour, Sir 
Ambrose Cockleton, and preserve more vermin than partridges.”’ 

“There’s that,’’ Ben admitted. ‘‘ What about running 
down next week-end, m’dear, for a go-look-see ? We needn’t 
mention we’re coming, and could stay at the pub by the station.” 

“If you’ll strop a couple of razors before you go, and leave 
them on your dressing-table where Gladys can see them, I think 
that would be a happy issue out of all our afflictions.”’ 

* * * * * * * * 


” 





The Crumpleby Arms at Wishby-Palsbury is a fine example 
of a Lincolnshire posting inn which has enjoyed half a century 
of decay. I do not think that in the good old posting days it 
had ever been up to much, as the standard in those days was 
low, accordiug to what my grandfather tells me. But certainly 
it has written off all its efficiency in latter years, and, except 
for a fine old fusty smell which might possibly have an interest 
to antiquaries, it has little to offer. 

The Crumpleby Arms dined Mr. and Mrs. Watson on some 
baked pike that was not in the first blush of freshness, greasily 
fried chops, and an American cheese that ought to have been 
kept out of this country under the Undesirable Aliens Act. 
To wash it down they were given a bottle of Beaune that “ Sir 
Ernest Crumpleby always drank when he came ”’ (price 7s. 6d.), 
and they felt keen regret that they had deprived that excellent 
baronet of even one wineglass of his favourite tipple. 

News of the arrival spread round the village, and the event 
was sufficiently exciting to draw in Sir Ernest himself for his 
evening glass. Ben, whose correspondence over the shoot 
had been conducted by the confidential typette from the Bradford 
office of B. Watson—Iron Railings, Limited, was not connected 
in Sir Ernest’s mind with the wculd-be lessor. He was merely 
an ordinary voyager, a tall, cheery out-o’-dcors fellow, with a 
trim, good-looking little wife, and a taste for port. Also he 
wore those peculiar wrinkles round his genial blue eyes which 
are only earned by men who shoot. 

It was port that brought them together. ‘ Blight!” 
said Ben after his first sip of the Crumpleby Arms’ “ very rich 
and full’: “‘ genuine vintage character.”’ ‘‘ I don’t know Lincoln- 
shire, Mister, but would you mind telling me if this is what you 
brand lambs with down here ? ”’ 

The question was to the landlord, who was standing by. 
A broad, square man with a heavy thatch of albino hair at a 
farther table answered for him. ‘‘ That’s Fred’s Viaticum for 
Commercials, sir. We like quiet in Wishby, so we encourage 
its issue, as it kills off the trippers. May I offer you a share 
of my bottle? It’s not good, but it won’t poison you.”’ 

‘ Mister,”’ said Ben, ‘‘ you’re very good, and if you're a 
port fancier I’m glad to meet you. Port’s a thing that draws 
together people who appreciate it almost as much as grouse 
shooting does.” 

Sir Ernest and decanter came across to Ben’s table and 
showed due courtesies to Polly; clean glasses were brought 
by the landlord of the inn; and acquaintance grew. Ben 
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; always the best of company with men; Polly had a dry 
imour of her own; and the lint-haired baronet had a chuckling 
igh that quite atoned for any lack of other vocal output. 
In a dozen minutes they had drifted from generalities 
d the great truths about port to the topic of local game birds 
it bred (or ought to breed) round Wishby-Palsbury, and the 
rts necessary for their due preservation and comfort. Money 
as the thing that was wanted on this property, Sir Ernest 
vned. ‘‘I’m as broke as a twelve-stone man can be,” he 
<plained. ‘‘ I was born broke, and never emerged from that 
.d state. As an industry, being a baronet is quite out of 
ite. But I’m in correspondence with a citizen who says he 
1akes iron railings in Bradford, and so fulfils a long-felt want, 
id I have hopes that he may step in and finance me.” 

‘“What, put money into your farm buildings, Mister, and 
lear out the drains, and so on ?”’ 

‘“Good lord, nc. What landlord’s going to waste money 
ver that, when the politicians tell all the tenants that they 
ire perfect and 
the landowners 
are criminals ? 
Nothing doing 
there, Sir, I assure 
you. They’ve 
pushed a squad of 
photographers 
and greengrocers 
on to one end of 
the property that 
have let the 
land go back to 
jungle at a pace 
quicker than you 
could think pos- 
sible, and the 
Government’s 
paying them for 
doing it. Count- 
ing the pay of the 
experts who stand 
by and enter up 
the agriculturists’ 
vaccination 
marks and blood 
pressure and lists 
of things they 
hate, in triplicate, 
and the doctor, 
and the dentist, 
and the school 
marms — specially 
detailed off on to 
the job, and the 
baths they’ve put 
into the houses as 
potate bins, and 
the taties they've 
brought to fill 
"em, and, of 
course, the doles 
to the photo- 
graphers them- 
selves, who never 
attempt te do a 
hand’s turn of use- 
ful work, they own 
up in one of their 
blooming blue 
books to having 
dropped half a 
million on the 
job.” 

“ That means 

n hard cash, 
Mister, three- 
quarters of a 
million good, according to the ordinary allowance for lies in a 
Government account.” 

‘Quite, quite. Now, I never made a real loss on that 
corner of the estate. Some years I even hooked in a profit 
when my tenants down there were bursting with riches. But 
it just shows you what can be done by kindness and some 
political rogues who are out to buy votes in control. The head 
theorist, by the way, is a particular pal of mine when he’s not 
too drunk and not too sober. When he’s on the water-wagon 
he’s an unctuous politician; when he’s on the armour-plated 
he’s too Welsh for anyone except a Radical M.P. to be reaily 
fond of ; but when he’s moderately moistened, and is undulating 
along the middle curves, he is quite human. You see, he is a 
collector of pre-Victorian coloured sporting prints—hand- 
coloured, you know, on the copper engraving, and so am I. 
He’s a bit too much of the dealer, perhaps, but he’s a darned 
knowledgeable fellow on our subject. Name of Paradise. 
Ever met him ?” 

‘‘Not so far,” said Ben. ‘‘ May do later, Mister. Mrs. 
Watson, after that bad dinner we’ve just got down, was saying 
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something about bread and a hunk of Wensleydale cheese and 
a bottle of Cockburn’s ’87 being paradise enow. But possibly 
it was another Paradise she was meaning.” 

‘‘Madame,” said Sir Ernest Crumpleby, “‘I can see you 
were quoting poetry which we clods of men are too thick to 
remember or to appreciate.’’ Sir Ernest bowed his albino 
head very gracefully and lifted his port. “I drink, M’am, 
to your happy quotation, though, as a rule, I am not an Omar- 
fancier myself.” 

Ben put down his glass solidly on the table, refilled 
it, and beckoned to the landlord for another bottle. ‘‘ I’ve 
tasted stuff that’s less like port than this, Mister,”’ said 
he, ‘‘and occasionally other also-breweds. But getting 
down to hard tacks, what’s the physic this shoot of yours 
wants ?”’ 

‘Quite simple, Sir: money. Two-thirds of the estate, 
thanks to bad tenants I can’t evict, and Government 
interference, and high taxes which leave me no capital for im- 
provements, is de- 
relict. It’s merely 
game-cover, with 
interludes of 
stubble and 
tatties where the 
birds can dine. 
I’ll own up there 
are no mangel- 
wurzle plantations 
for the pheasants 
to browse on and 
for cheap Welsh 
lawyers to photo- 
graph while the 
destruction goes 


on. But then 
there is such a 
stock ot foxes 


that there are 
mighty few pheas- 
ants, and our fox- 
hunting crew have 
also been taxed 
out of existence 
for the sake of our 
grafters’ pets. So 
you see the whole 
thing works in a 
vicious circle, as 
far as British food 
production is con- 
cerned, But you 
couldn’t find a 
better methed of 
improving the 
shooting possi- 
bilities. It makes 
one want to guy 
the old tag about 
‘making a desert 
and calling it 
er—‘a fine rough 
sporting estate.’ ”’ 
This was a bit 
above Ben’s head, 
and though Polly 
had the words at 
the back of her 
memory, and tried 
hard to hoist them 
to the surface, 
they remained 
submerged. 
“Your idea, I 


“SIR ERNEST AND THE DECANTER CAME ACROSS TO tite te Sila” 
TABLE.” said Hen, sniff- 


ing at the new 
“your idea is, 1 suppose, to 


” 


bottle of port and passing it ; 
keeper it enough to put down vermin ? 

‘“ Vermin and poachers.” 

‘““M’m,”’ said Ben. ‘ Poachers I had never much to do with, 
though I wouldn’t mind trying. Are they pretty thick on 
the ground hereabouts ?”’ 

‘* Every Government tenant thinks he’s like the Postmaster- 
General and has a heaven-sent right to steal game. Ever sent 
your grouse through the post to your friends, Sir ? ”’ 

“T try occasionally, Mister. About two brace in three 
get through. I used at one time to kick, and the Post Office 
just charged me threepence for enquiring, and then proceeded 
to prove, first, that I had never sent any ; second, that the men 
at the far end didn’t exist ; and, third, that there were no such 
birds as grouse. And by way of a P.S. they’d add, they didn’t 
hold themselves responsible for things they stole. They felt 
it was a sort of rake-off they were entitled to, I suppose. So 
I save my threepence now, and let them steal. It’s the cheaper 
way.” 

‘“ You’re a philosopher—or is it a stoic ? 


” 
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“ Like Epictetus 7” 

“Eh? Beg pardon. I didn’t guess you were a merchant 
of the classics.” 

The wrinkles round Ben’s blue eyes twitched. ‘ I’m not. 
ut our parson is.” 

‘Name of Persse, by any chance? He’s the only Epictetus- 
fancier | ever heard of.” 

‘ That’s the little fellow, Mister.” 

‘Good Gorromy! Snipy Persse! He and I were up at 
Clare together. And if the guess isn’t an indiscreet one, you’re 
his celebrated sporting parishioner that he’s always bucking 
about when he blows into the club—one Ben Watson ? ”’ 

Ben grinned. ‘I do sing bass anthems in the choir for 
him occasionally,” he admitted, ‘when he wants the bats 
shifting out of the chancel roof, or when he’s got a down on the 
lad that blows the organ.”’ 

Sir Ernest ruffled his bleached hair. ‘‘ Lord, I wish I’d 
got you in tow as a shooting partner instead of the bird that 
makes the Iron Railings, Limited, in Bradford. Good Gorromy ! 
fancy a decent sportsman coming out of a place like Bradford ! ”’ 

‘ Mister,’? said Ben, “I think that ought to cost you 
another bottle of port, only, if we do, Mrs. Watson won’t stay 
here and share. I’m the party that makes the railings, and 
if | can squeeze out an order or two down in this flat country, it 
would go towards expenses. Grouse-shooting, I don’t mind 
telling you, is the only thing worth real hard work, but I’ve 
never done much after low-ground stuff, and I’m here to learn 
and to try. I’ve got an idea or two in my head while we’ve 
been talking. As regards sportsmen from Bradford, there’s 
all sorts, good, bad and best. But these days the man that 
wants to enjoy shooting has got to earn the money for it first. 
That’s why a good lot of us work in Bradford.” 

od * * ok * * * * 


Although Sir Ernest Crumpleby, very naturally, viewed 
the Government tenants with a hostile eye, Ben, whose only 
prejudices were towards getting a decent shoot together, saw 
good in them. None were, of course, adapted to small intensive 
farming ; Many were wasters; but all had been the mere tools 
of the politician who had used them to his own profit, and when 
their use was ended had dropped them callously. Ben introduced 
that Dales form of entertainment, a rabbit-pie supper to the 
Crumpleby Arms, had a barrel of beer brought up on its gantry 
into the dank dining-room to give it an air of hospitality, and 
asked all the tenants likely to be useful to come and eat of a 
Dales supper and bring their wives with them to meet Mrs. 
Watson. 

The affair started in a whisper. The tenants were, naturally, 
suspicious of the tall, red-faced stranger with the humorous 
blue eves who blew in from nowhere and asked them to a meal. 
Their wives remained frozen for long enough in spite of the 
trim Polly’s cheery talk. But the warmth of the room, and 
the filling nature of the rabbit-pies, and the pastries, and the 
cheese, and the ale, and the talk of sport that flowed so pleasantly 
from both ends of the table thawed out the chill they had brought 
in with them, and by half way through the supper was going 
with a roar. They called on their host for a speech. 

“I’m no philanthropist,” said Ben. “If a man comes 
to me out of nowhere and says he’s going to give me something 
for nothing, 1 generally take the watch out of my waistcoat 
pocket and slip it into my breeches out of harm’s way. (‘That’s 
right, Mister, you make sure of yours before I pinch it.’) ll 
say at once | want something out of you, all right, but for every 
pound I get a pound Ill give, and it’ll be a pound you won't 
touch without me. Misters, I don’t want your votes, but I 
do want your influence. There’s good partridge land round 
here running to waste, sinful; I want you to stop taking the 
eggs, and the pheasant eggs, too, fer that matter, and selling 
them for a few pence to the rogues that are always ready to 
buy and no questions asked, if the price is low enough. Let 
the birds have a chance to grow. I'll put on a keeper to trap 
vermin and give them a help. And then when the back-end 
comes, we'll have some fine good shoots, and for every brace 
that’s gathered I'll take one bird (or the Missus will for me, 
as she’s the boss of the cooking department) and I’ll give you 
the other. What you get at present, all scrambling for it, 
so to speak, wouldn’t make as much all put together as those 
pie-dishes held to-night. But by my reckoning, if we all perform 
as suggested, there should be a bag of twelve hundred brace 
of partridge and, say, a hundred and fifty brace of pheasants. 
Various, including duck, should bring the bag to fifteen hundred 
brace. 

“Now then, Misters, that’s fifteen hundred birds for me, 
and I’m sure you'll go away and say I’m a greedy hog. But 
when you remember there'll be fifteen hundred birds to divide 
up among yourselves, birds decently shot and fit for the table, 
which you can either sell, or swap, or eat, why, then, it looks to 
me there’s room for a hog of my description on the property. 
So what about it?” 

They told him. 

‘ There’s just one thing more, Misters, and I want to see 
all empty glasses filled so that presently we can drink ‘ Shooting 
and its friends.’ I call this beer thinnish stuff, but I suppose 
if you get enough down it warms you. Ofcourse, I’m a foreigner 
here, and you’ll do me in the eye when you can, and I don’t 
blame you. But it won’t be right to do one another in the 
eve, and there’s one chap in this room that I’se warned ’Il bear 
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watching. Catch him not doing the square thing on this deal 
we've fixed up, bring him before the magistrates and get a 
conviction, and there’s a twenty pund note from me towards 
expenses.” 

‘“ Which was the poacher you had your eye on ? ”’ Sir Ernest 
asked afterwards. 

Ben chuckled. ‘‘ Every tailor of them in the room, Mister 
But the bait of that twenty pund note will turn the whole mob 
of them into gamekeepers. All we want besides is a smart 
chap to trap vermin. You pick the man, and I'll pay him as 
agreed. Also I'll send down my Alfred to break him. Getting 
a half share of this shoot for the wages of one man looks to me 
a bit of alright, Mister, from my point of view. I'll send you 
a three year old ham as make-weight.”’ 

The landowner set back his square shoulders and roared. 
‘ Ben,” said he, “ {’m sure you’re a man that everybody has 
to call Ben, what’s making me smile is the easy way you tough 
Yorkshiremen get taken in. Here am I with a derelict estate 
and not a bean to keep it up with. You come along and invent 
a big shoot out of it—and I’m hanged if I can see a snag in your 
scheme—and you give me a half share simply on my looks, 
when you could have bought me off for half a crown. On the 
top of that you talk of a Yorkshire ham. Well, if you carry 
out that threat, I may mention I’ve some ’87 Cockburn, and | 
shall retaliate. I shall always carry in mind that you like 
that sound teetotal beverage, port. I’ll re-bottle it, of course, 
before putting it on the rail, and I hope you—and Mrs. Ben— 


will save its life before it starts to throw a fresh crust.’’ 
* * * * * * * * 





News of the shoot spread, of course, and the lowlands of 
Lincolnshire prophesied disaster. Ben came down to Wishby- 
Palsbury from time to time with an assorted collection of animals 
that he described as spaniels, and his admirers spoke of as 
Ben-hounds. Lincolnshire jeered at their appearance, but 
presently broke into choruses of adoration at their performances. 
They were, in fact, San (now growing elderly) and her troup 
of talented daughters, and though on the first journey south 
they saw their first turnip and their first stubble field and their 
first partridge and their first hedge and their first hare, they 
never showed a moment’s wildness, and in a couple of days 
had settled down to the job as though they had been born to 
it. ‘“By Go!” said Wishby-Palsbury. ‘‘Them’s dogs. I 
betcher them finds three partridges for every two that’s shot.” 
And in effect they usually did, with a rabbit or a hare thrown 
in as make-weight. It was a point of honour with the Ben- 
hounds always to earn their keep, and a bit over. Sir Ernest, 
with his unfailing instinct for commercial disaster, wanted tc 
set up a kennel of them on a large scale, and supply the wholesale 
sporting dog market. 

‘“ And who’s to break them, Mister ?”’ asked Ben. 

“Why, of course, we'll get a keeper for that. There are 
plenty of them to be had for the asking. Give the fellow a 
commission on sales to keep them smart.”’ 

‘* Mister,”’ said Ben, ‘‘ Dan Webster, who was at the Cam- 
thwaite C. of E. School with me, is the best all-round keeper 
I know, and he can no more break a dog than he could train 
my old broken-winged grouse, Rebecca, to fly. It isn’t that 
he’s short of material. He’s had his pick of my pups—and 
I’ve made Mr. Murgatroyd, that employs him, pay for them 
finely. But it’s always the same. The beggars turn deaf, 
or stupid, or hard mouthed, or lose their noses, or there’s always 
something wrong. Dan hasn’t the knack. Ninety-nine keepers 
out of every hundred are the same. I’m a bit different,’’— 
Ben smiled whimsically. ‘‘I’d a thinnish time as a kid. My 
old man had sort of gone under when I arrived, and—well— 
the house wasn’t any too pleasant. So I lived out in an old 
wrecked building in the village, and my friends were mostly 
dogs. That’s the way I got to understand them. The building 
I’m talking of was called the Old Hall. I bought what was 
left of it later, and by degrees I’m putting it straight again. 
My people lived in it from the time of King Charles up till about 
fifty years ago. Now, Mister, about sandwiches for those beaters 
to-morrow, and drinks. It isn’t in the contract that they should 
have either grub or beer, and sc, if they get both, they’ll work 
sweeter the next day. They tell me you can shoot. I can’t, 
myself. But your two friends can, and so can my two, and 
Polly’Il be overseeing Alfred and the rest of the beaters, so the 
drives will go like clockwork. I'd like to bet you we get three 
hundred brace of partridges in two days. What about three 
dozen Cockburn 1912, Mister? It’s newish stuff, but it’s a 
port that will improve.” 

“Done with you, Ben. But you might as well have the 
stuff shipped direct to my cellar, and save time.” 

* * * * * * * * 





The bag of driven partridges—and the drivers were the 
political tenants of the derelict farmlets—for the two days was 
four hundred and two brace. They also gathered twenty-seven 
and a half brace of ducks, snipe and other oddments. 

Polly, much to her embarrassment, was elected president 
of the Wishby-Palsbury Baby’s Union. Ben said this was the 
obvious reward for the way she mothered the idle beaters and 
kept them in the paths of rectitude when they wanted to lie 
down and smoke under a hedge-bottom instead of getting on 
with their appointed drives. 

I have always felt that Ben really owed more to Polly 
than he acknowledged. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


iE TREATMENT OF GRASSLAND. 
To THE EpITorR. 

—I have but little agricultural knowledge, 
would greatly appreciate any help you 
give me in a difficulty I am in. I have 
acres of grassland forming a miniature park 
front of my house in Sussex. Before I 
ught the place the fields had been used for 
ew dairy cattle. The land had been allowed 
take care of itself, and, consequently, docks 
id thistles are more plentiful than they should 
I have an idea that it might be possible 
buy store cattle and fatten them, but, as 
say, I am woefully short of knowledge as to 
ow to start or when. I understand dairy 
cattle do not improve land, whereas fattening 
attle do. I have the Angmering markets 
close at hand. If I can keep the grass short 
ind gradually improve the appearance and pay 
rates I shall be satisfied. The grazing cattle 
would, of course, improve the look of the place. 
If they need stall feeding in the winter it would 
not do, I am afraid.—C. H. AkRoyD-STuaRT. 
[Our Agricultural Editor writes: ‘‘ To 

get the best results from permament grassland 
it is necessary both to graze down well and also 
to apply manure. Having regard to the fact 
that the land appears to have been neglected, 
as a preliminary measure it will be necessary 
to apply a phosphatic manure as soon as 
possible. Under similar conditions I have found 
that 6cwt. to 8cwt. per acre of high-grade basic 
slag (7.e., containing 30-40 per cent. of phosphate 
of lime) or 3cwt. to 4cwt. of steamed bone 
flour per acre, are excellent. My own pre- 
ference is for steamed bone flour. As _ for 
stocking the pasture, the question of stall 
feeding need not arise, and would at the present 
time fail to pay its way. Unless hay is available 
there is little use buying-in cattle before spring, 
when about a dozen strong Irish or Welsh 
stores could be acquired. Cattle from these 
sources are usually good for clearing off rough 
pasture, in that they have not been previously 
pampered. It would probably be necessary 
to give concentrates later in the summer in 
order to ensure the cattle being fattened off, 
but that does not arise at the moment. The 
thistles would have to be cut next summer, 
while the best treatment for docks is hand- 
pulling. Next year, if the stocking of the land 
in the manner suggested fails to keep down the 
grass, or to pull the old off, topping the land 

with a mowing machine would do good.’’] 


CITY CHURCHES.’’ 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—All lovers of London will be grateful 
to you for the powerful advocacy of Mr. 
Christopher Hussey’s article on the subject 
of the City Churches, appearing in last week’s 
issue of CountTRY Lire. I feel sure, therefore, 
that Mr. Hussey will not think me lacking 
in appreciation if I venture to correct so excellent 
an account in one or two trifling particulars. 
The church of All Hallows, Lombard Street, 
although many times threatened with destruc- 
tion, is, fortunately, still standing and beautifully 
equipped. All Hallows the Great, to which, 
no doubt, reference was intended on page 735, 
was ruthlessly demolished in 1893. Then 
impositions laid upon “all coal brought into 
the Port of London or River of Thames,” 
from the proceeds of which these churches 
were built, were far heavier than “‘ 1s. on each 
chaldron,” mentioned on page 741. The tax 
was 2s. from May Ist, 1670, to September 29th, 
1687, and an additional 1s. 6d. from Septem- 
ber 29th, 1687, to September 29th, 1700— 
these imposts being supplementary to the 
tax of 1s. levied from June 24th, 1667, to 
June 24th, 1677, towards the rebuilding of 
the City. It is, perhaps, worthy of some em- 
phasis at this juncture that the cost of rebuilding 
these churches, which the Bishop of London’s 
measure regards so lightly, was borne by all 
denominations—Jew and Gentile, Anglican 
and Catholic, Churchman and Dissenter alike. 
Your space is, perhaps, too valuable in which 
to supplement the brief reference to the part 
played by the State in providing the entire 
fabric of these buildings for the religious needs 
of the community after the calamity of the 
Great Fire. It is clear, however, from accounts 
which are extant, that the State provided not 
only churches which are the architectural 
glory of the City, but also the temporary 
tabernacles erected amid the charred ruins 
of the earlier buildings, paying in addition 
for the demolition of dangerous walls and 
towers and for the clearance of rubbish, the 
Treasury purse-strings being even unloosed 
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for internal adornments—pulpits, 
and wood-carving—in certain instances, ‘ by 


particular order of ye L4 in confideracon of 


y® poverty of ye parifh.’—INGLEsON C. 


GoopIson. 
SONG OF THE 
To THE Eprror. 
S1r,—As stated by your correspondent, both 
the Whooper and Bewick’s swan are given to 
uttering loud, musical cries, particularly during 
the breeding season, which might not inaptly 
be described as a “‘ song.”’ Although I should 
not like to put the case more strongly, I think 
that it is just possible that the song of the dying 
swan may not, after all, be the fable it is usually 
considered to be. Some years ago I made the 
acquaintance of a Scotch gamekeeper, Mr. 
J. Stark, Kilkerran Kennels, Maybole, who 
always appeared a perfectly truthful man and 
an intelligent student of nature, and not in 
any way given to romancing. He surprised me 
very much one evening, when we were out 
fishing, by telling me that the song of the dying 
mute swan was no fable. When he was in a 
former situation a pair of very tame swans 
were in the habit of entering his cottage. 
One of the birds ceased its accustomed visits 
for a time and then, to quote his own words, 
““One morning we were surprised to see it come 
walking into the house as before and take up 
its old position on the floor. After a few 
minutes it raised and lowered its head alter- 
nately and uttered most pleasant sounds, which 
were both plaintive and musical. These it 
continued at short intervals for a few minutes 
and then went off towards the lock. I could 
notice it was making very slow progress on the 
path and on lifting it I found it was a mere 
skeleton. I carried it to the lock and left it 
there and on going next day I found it floating 
dead on the water.’ Oddly enough some 
months later I chanced to notice in a daily 
paper the account of the death of another mute 
swan. The bird, a tame and savage male, 
was in the habit of attacking every living 
creature that ventured near his pond. One 
day, however, he was sufficiently ill-advised to 
deliver an attack on a horse and received a 
severe kick. During the night he attracted 
attention by uttering plaintive and musical 
sounds and by morning he was dead. It would 
seem, therefore, that if there is any truth in 
the ‘“‘ swan-song”’ idea, the sounds are most 
likely to be produced by a bird in great pain, 
which is too tame to repress vocal expression 
of its feelings through fear of discovery. The 
rarity of the phenomenon might also be due 


“ THE SWAN.”’ 


to the fact that not every swan could “ sing,” 
even if the conditions were similar. Some 
animals, like some human beings, appear 


have more self-control than other individuals 
of the same species. A few fallow-bucks under 
the influence of extreme pain or fear will utter 
a loud, bellowing grunt, but the majority suffer 
in silence. While dealing with the subject of 
swans, it is curious that, according to my 
experience, only the mute swan and the black 
swan make a musical, humming noise with their 
wings when in flight and only these two species 
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and the little coscoroba elevate their wings 
when excited or angry in the manner tec hnically 
known as “ busking.”’—E. ' 


To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—The song of the wild swan seems to 
call for further investigation. In your 
Christmas Number of 1919 there was an 
interesting note by Mr. H. W. Robinson, 
in which Bewick’s swan was said to sing a 
full octave, and the Whooper was credited 
with about seven notes, ‘‘ wonderful dirges 
and laments, mcre beautiful and sorrowful 
than any I have heard played upon the pipes.” 
Colonel Peter Hawker, in his immortal work 
on shooting, describes how he listened to a 
tame Whooper in Regent’s Park on April 27th, 
1834. ‘“‘He tuned up a sort of melody, 
made with two notes, C and the minor third 
(E flat). The musical notation is given 
in full, for Hawker was a good musician 
(Diary, Eric Parker’s edition, page 168). 
Incidentally, I have recently discovered that 
there is a large cross, like a war memorial, 
to the memory of that great sportsman, near 
the principal gate of the churchyard of Milford- 
on-Sea, Hants.—’T’. F. Royps. 


To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—The statements of your various corres- 
pondents indicate that the mute swan some- 
times utters musical notes when at the point of 
death. The instances adduced are few, but 
it would seem possible that the phenomenon is 
mechanical rather than intentional. A long- 
necked bird suffering from pneumonia or lung 
injuries, might give out something comparable 
to an organ note, owing to mechanical con- 
struction of the wind pipe from local inflamma- 
tion. A distressing phenomenon associated 
with the struggle for breath is not uncommon 
in human cases.—P. 


OLD HOUSE! 


EpiTor. 


POOR 
TO THE 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a medieval 
house known as The Old Grange, Lavenham. 
The house was re-fronted in late Georgian 
days. It will be seen from the photograph 
that it is in a very dilapidated condition. 
The owner has offered the building and a 
little land to the Society if it will undertake 
to repair it. This, unfortunately, is impossible, 
for the Society is very much in debt on the 
year’s work. ‘The house at present has about 
seven rooms upstairs and an equal number 
on the ground floor, with some cellarage. 
This letter is written in the hope that some 
one of your readers will wish to take on the 
job of making the house habitable again for 
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his use.—A. R. Powys, Secretary, The society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildinss. 
[The proposition seems a very interesting 


outlay of 
property 


necessitating an 
{£2,000 if the 


one, probably 
between {£1,500 and 


were to be properly restored.—EbD.| 
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AN OWL’S STORE? 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—A few weeks ago a friend and myself were 
taking a short cut through a field home, when 
we came to a barn, which we entered; we 
climbed into the loft, which was half full of 
hay, and on our appearance a tawny owl flew 
out. We made for the place where it came 
from and were greatly surprised to find a 
piece of paper, some sheep wool, and two 
dead mice, lying on the top of the hay, and 
underneath the hay were the following: some 
small pieces of paper, a piece of wire twisted 
up into a ball, a match box and a remnant of 
brightly coloured silk.—-W. G. T 
KIGHT-SAILED MILLS. 
‘To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I was much interested in “J. G.’s” 
letter concerning Heckington Mill in your issue 
of October 9th. I enclose a photograph show- 
ing the mill at Eye, near Peterborough, with 
eight sails. She was heightened in the 1850’s 
and is now 8oft. high. She works a pair of 
over-driven stones on the second floor, round 
which is an iron gallery. It is interesting to 
note that in 1906 she came under the hammer 
and fetched only £300. An eight-sailed mill 
belonging to Messrs. Leach and Sons stands 
by their roller mill on the Lynn Road, Wisbech. 
She has lost her sails, but an old print shows 
her with eight, revolving anti-clockwise, and 





THE EIGHT-SAILER, AT EYE, 


an iron gallery round the cap and third floor. 
She is still used for grist work, though power- 
driven. There were also eight-sailed mills 
at Market Rasen and Holbeach, Lincolnshire. 
The former was burned down, but I do not 
know the fate of the latter —REXx WaAILEs. 
PUPILS AND POTATOES. 
To THE EpITorR. 

Sir,—I enclose a rather amusing photograph of 
some of my pupils weighing and recording 
the results of a potato test they carried out 
this year. After double-trenching the ground, 
they planted 7lb. of Scotch seed Arran Chief, 
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giving plenty of room between both the tubers 
and the rows. I had previously laid emphasis 
on the uses of dry wood-ash, especially on 
cold clay soils, and these test potatoes were 
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attraction to these birds, and for a distance ot 
roughly, fifteen miles along the coast there th 
local Bedouin erect wooden posts about 15f' 
high and about 6oft. apart, on which they han 


““THEY JOY ACCORDING TO THE JOY IN HARVEST.” 


literally planted in wood-ash, a hole being 
dug with the spade for each tuber and three 
or four handfuls of ash (mixed with dry, 
pulverised soil) being placed round the sets. 
At hoeing-up time a little soot was sprinkled 
round the plants, and my pupils were astonished 
at the rate at which every plant grew, and also 
at the size of the hauJms and leaves. Another 
7lb. of Arran Chief seed (the remainder of 
the stone we purchased) were sown under 
ordinary conditions near by, and the difference 
between the two plots was very striking from 
the time the leaves first appeared until the 
roots were taken up. Some of the haulms 
of the test plants measured 7ft. long, though 
they did not stand upright during the latter 
portion of their growth, but wandered over 
their neighbours in great sweeping curves. 
The other day we took up the roots, amid 
great excitement. Boys followed the diggers 
round the rows, taking exact weighings and 
recording them. The first root dug yielded 
7ilb., and the next nearly as many. Altogether 
we took 374lb. from the test plants, and we 
propose to grow all our seed under the 
conditions mentioned above in future.— 
Rurus H. MAL LInson. 





CATCHING QUAIL IN THE SINAI 
DESERT. 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—I am sending you two photographs 
showing the methods adopted in the Sinai 
Desert for the capture of quail for local use 
and for the English markets. These birds 
leave Italy between August and October and 
arrive along the coast from Port Said to Rafa 
about dawn during these months. El Arish, 
the one cultivated area in 120 miles of desert, 
appears, with its date palms growing right 
down to the water’s edge, to offer a particular 


nets, somewhat similar to herring nets, but 
made of untarred string, and practically 
invisible against the sand. For each pole a 
tax is paid to the Egyptian Government, 
who stipulate that 200 metres grace must be 
allowed the quail, 7.e., no nets must be erected 
within that distance of high-water mark. 
Before dawn the watchers hide themselves 
in the trees and scrub near the nets. The quail 
arrive, tired after their 400-mile non-stop 
flight from Italy, and alight on the shore, 
some pitching into the nets, where they are 
caught and put into crates or boxes. The 
greater proportion, of course, escape. The 
quail from the nets are packed into wicker 
crates for local consumption. Others, as shown 
in the photograph, are packed into boxes, 
where they are given food and water and sent 
by rail to Port Said. Thence they are shipped 
alive to England, where they fetch high prices. 
—J. P. GraHamM. 


“THE TOP OF THE 

To THE EpITor. 

S1r,—The article on the Docks in your issue 
of October 2nd mentions the old Brunswick 
Dock as the first dock constructed on the 
Thames. I must point out that this is 
not correct. The Great Howland Wet Dock 
was the first dock constructed in this country— 
at ‘“* Reddercliffe,’ mow called Rotherhithe. 
The Parliamentary powers received the Royal 
assent on April roth, 1696, and construction 
commenced, and the dock was finished and 
in use by 1703. The capacity was about 
120 ships. It had a double row of trees to 
afford shelter from the winds, dry-docking 
conveniences, and repair and rigging shops, and 
one pair of gates ; but no provision for loading 
or discharging cargoes, and no dock sheds or 
warehouses to store goods.—CHARLES De Lacy. 
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“ Accordingly, as the Provost Tristan rode up with his 
patrol on one side of the little hill. . . four or five Scottish 
Archers came as hastily up on the other. .. . 

“_.. Lesley showed none of that indifference towards his nephew 
of which Quentin had in his heart accused him ; for he 
no sooner saw his comrade and Durward standing upon 
their defence than he exclaimed “Cunningham, I thank thee. 
Gentlemen . . . . Lindesay— Guthrie — Tyrie, draw and 
strike in’ !”’ 

QUENTIN DURWARD, BY SIR WALTER SCOTT 


The independent spirit—from its refusal to be 
trodden under, one might call it a thistle-spirit—of 
Scotland was as much in evidence at the court of 
Louis XI as it was a hundred and fifty years later 
in the ranks of the “Scotch Dutch.” To-day, 
there is another, a kinder, spirit of Scotland which 
is well worth your attention. And that is Black 
&? White. Quentin Durward was pure Scotch. 
So is Black & White. 
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RECENT 


ye Land, by V. Sackville-West. (Heinemann, 6s.) 

ews of the Devil, by Humbert Wolfe. (Benn, 3s. 6d.) 

ie Song of Love, by W. H. Davies. (Jonathan Cape, 3s. 6d.) 

sh Doric in Song and Story, by A. P. Graves. (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 
roubadours, by Olga Katzin. (Robert Holden, 5s.) 
fjany Mansions, by Lord Gorell. (John Murray, 5s.) 

ISS SACKVILLE-WEST dates her Kentish Georgic 
from Ispahan. And her invocation of the Mantuan 
in her concluding lines inevitably recalls to us those 
Virgilian words : 

Sed neque Medorum silvz, ditissima terra 

Nec pulcher Ganges atque auro turbidus Hermus 

Laudibus Italiz certent, non Bactra, neque Indi. 
But from alien Persia her homing memory seeks, not the whole 
land of England, but one corner only, her own familiar weald, 
‘‘a green, wet country on a bed of clay.” Virgil’s great poem was 
inspired by a broad Italian patriotism; but the nerve of this 
new Georgic is a yearning love for the fields, the woods, the men, 
the cattle, the very sign-posts on the roads about the poet’s home. 
The whole poem is governed by this intense, familiar affection, 
and to serve that mood all else is sacrificed, “ the easier uses of 
made poetry” giving way to a grave “ pedestrian measure ”’ 
which clings closely about all the circumstance and detail of the 
country year. The effect of the poem is thus cumulative, not to 
be illustrated by selected passages, but gradually enveloping the 
reader in an irresistible atmosphere of love for this chosen home 
of the poet’s spirit. ‘There is no cleverness here, no prettiness, 
no resolution of the stern realities of rural life into modish pastoral. 
Behind all the changing panorama of the country year we are made 
to feel the unrelenting toil—Virgil’s “labor improbus ”—that 
the service of the niggard earth lays upon the farmer. Beauty 
here is no artificial creation of poetic sentiment, but comes as 
it were in overplus, a kind of emanation from the unforgiving 
necessities of labour. So, looking on an orchard flowering in the 
country spring, Miss Sackville-West sees all its beauty—‘a 
ghostly orchard standing all in white ”—but discerns a loveliness 
deeper than the passing charm of creamy blossom and green leaf : 

There is a purpose in the cloudy aisles 
That took no thought of beauty for its care. 

For here’s the beauty of all country miles, 

Their rolling pattern and their space : 

That there’s a reason for each changing square, 

Here sleeping fallow, there a meadow mown, 

All to their use ranged different each year, 

The shaven grass, the gold, the brindled road, 

Not in some search for empty grace, 

But fine through service and intent sincere. 
There are more highly wrought passages in the poem than this, 
but here we find the note which distinguishes it from the arbitrary 
fancy and beauty “ far-fetcht and dear-bought”’ of so much 
of our modern verse. We seek no better words than her own 
to praise Miss Sackville-West’s book. ‘The poem is “ fine through 
service and intent sincere.” 

Mr. Humbert Wolfe is, of course, extremely clever. But, 
fortunately, he is also something more than clever. In his News 
of the Devil his two qualities are at strife. ‘The satirical part of 
the poem seems to me the least successful. ‘There is a tendency 
among our modern satirical poets to write in a deliberately flattened 
style so that only the numbered syllables and the witty rhymes 
distinguish their verse from prose. This is not the old way of 
English satire at its best, and it seems a pity that Mr. Wolfe, who 
can write with such delicacy and point on occasion, should here 
use a style which has few of these qualities. On the other hand, 
this story of how a Press magnate, starting out to “ boost ’’ God, 
comes in his last hour to a dialogue with God and the Devil, and, 
realising in that extremity all that he has done and all that he 
has m’ssed, all that he is and all that he might have been, is saved 
at the last by that very realisation, has in its latter part much fine 
poetry, of which this passage on the resumption of the individual 
soul into the eternal unity may serve as an example : 

“Too late” will little irk or rue 

when the unhasting love of God breaks through 
the puny dams, the crumbling breakwaters 
of Time, and overwhelms the barriers 
that strain at Him and tumble, and are gone, 
while the great tides of heaven thunder on, 
not drowning, but releasing, soul by soul, 
division in the undivided whole. 

Mr. Graves collects his poems written in “Irish Doric,” 
the language which the Gaelic-speaking peasantry of those parts 
term “the broken English of Kerry.” There is a strangely old- 
fashioned air about these exercises in the manner of Father Prout 
and Lever and their followers, but the songs go with a deft, 
pleasant lilt, and it cannot be denied that the author of “ Father 
O’Flynn,” which is reprinted here, hzs his own immortality. 
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Miss Olga Katzin, according to her publisher, provides 
‘an example of unique distinction” in the renaissance of form 
long overdue in modern poetry. In fact, the poems in her Trouba- 
dours are little more than technically accurate exercises in an 
out-moded form, which only startling originality could touch 
into life. 

Lord Gorell has had a number of interesting thoughts which 
a poet’s gift of speech might have raised into significance. But, 
unfortunately, Lord Gorell has little of this final accomplishment, 
and his thoughts must be taken on their merits as thoughts. 

I have reserved Mr. Davies’ book to the last because, in 
writing of poetry, it is pleasant to end with one who is all poet. 
For Mr Davies does not depend upon cleverness or profundity 
or any conventional beauty for his effects, but charms us because 
of the peculiar angle at which he regards life and by the unexpected 
phrases which seem so natural as they fall into their place in 
the clear music of his verse. Consider this quatrain : 


‘ 


The story of my love shall be 
When I am one with Her, 
Far richer than a Blackbird’s yarn 
In merry April’s ear. 
How unexpected and how right is the word “ yarn ” in that place ! 
And could the miracle and surprise of love’s annihilating realisa- 
tion be better put than in this violent metaphor ? : 
Could we survive the breathless leap 
That brought her door to mine, 
I would not care if a whirlwind made 
Our houses toe one line. 
In writing this chronicle of a happy marriage Mr. Davies tel!s 
us he aims at making poetry popular. Well, marriage is, fortu- 
nately, still popular, and that popularity might well be shared 
by this true and individual expression of its delights. 
Rosin FLower. 





Gifts of Fortune, by H. M. Tomlinson. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 
TUCKED away between the pages of one of Mr. Tomlinson’s books I 
found the other day my certificate of discharge as assistant-steward in a 
cargo steamer, and since it was largely owing to his writings that I ever 
earned that certificate, the fact is worth mentioning as a proof of his per- 
suasiveness. He is, I think, a man to be envied, for in this world of 
somewhat drab routine things happen to him. Letters arrive telling him 
to pack up and go to the Moluccas, editors meet him on the stairs and 
send him two thousand miles along the forests of the Amazon, and he 
dutifully accepts his fate and goes. As he says himself, ‘“‘ I have never 
done any planning. A ship seems to have drifted my way at last by 
chance, and then, if I did not hesitate too long about it, I went in her, 
though never with an adequate reason.’’ And he adds later, ‘‘ It is 
better to obey the mysterious index, without any fuss, when it po‘nts 
a new road, however strange that road may be. There is probably 
as much reason for it, if the truth were known, as for anything else.”’ 
That shows you what manner of voyager he is, and why his ‘ Hints 
to those about to travel’ in his new book Gifts of Fortune are good 
to read. His life is ruled by the mysterious index, and he seems to 
me to be a man who has discovered for himself the difficult art of living. 
He does not kick against the pricks, for he knows how useless is such 
rebellion. He does not even pretend, like so many of our clever 
moderns, to understand the perplexing universe of which human beings 
are so infinitesimal a part, and he is always delighted to prove that | 
is a topsy-turvy place where anything may happen. There is, for 
example, a little story in Gifts of Fortune in which he indulges this 
belief of his. The steamer in which he had voyaged up the Amazon 
had reached a point where no ship had intruded before, and had anchored 
off a place where no one had ever landed. He is careful to make this 
perfectly clear. There was only the forest to look at and a tumult 
of cataracts before them, when suddenly in that desolate place a stark- 
naked man appeared in a canoe. He stood up, grinning, as he came 
alongside, and then “ Pardon me ”’ he said, ‘“‘ anybody lend me a pair 
of pants?’ We have, as a matter of fact, met that astonishing visitor 
before in that great book ‘‘ The Sea and the Jungle,’ of which this 
new collection of essays is partly an echo, though we are glad to meet 
such interesting old friends again. But you must not suppose that 
the essays are wholly concerned with the incidents of travel ; they 
go deeper than that. ‘Travel is only the peg upon which Mr.’Tomlinson 
hangs his views upon life, and stimulating views they are. He is ironical 
about big-game hunting, he shows us the true value of guide books, 
he is thankful for the desert places of the earth, and he lauds and 
magnifies Moby Dick, that wonderful whale. He gives us stories, 
and he shows us how a man of imagination may “‘ see a world in a 


grain of sand,” or in the still waters of a Devon estuary. Altogether 
this is a pleasant book, a g:ft of fortune indeed which in these neurotic 
days is most welcome. Pace. Ie, 


Reflections from Shakespeare by Lena Ashwell. (Hutchinson, 
21s.) 
IT was the war, and the response of soldiers to the best in drama, that 
led to the foundation of the Lena Ashwell Players ; and it was the 
necessity of raising money for the work of these players that led their 
distinguished founder to give a series of lecture on “‘ The Women of 
Shakespeare ’’— lectures which have now been expanded, and collected 
in book form. These are facts touched on most lightly and modestly 
by the author, but they are endearing facts, and characteristic of the 
generous, selfless note of the whole book. Indeed, there is altogethe 
too much selflessness !—for the scanty glimpses into the author’s child- 
hood in Canada, and student days in London (when Ellen Terry “ dis- 
covered ”’ her) are entrancing reading, and we long for more. Al’ 
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that we get, however, is good. The author begins, rightly, by bringing 
before us Shakespeare’s half-century and Shakespeare’s England. 
She then studies her selected plays, not as isolated bundles of manu- 
script dropped out of space, but, in the Frank Harris method, as plays 
written by a man who was living, happily or unhappily, while ‘he wrote 
them, and who, being human, left traces of his own experience on his 
work, to be discovered or deduced by the sympathetic student. Sym- 
pe athy is, indeed, one of the beautiful qualities of this book, illustrating 
anew the perennial truth of Southey’s words : ‘‘ He who is most charit- 
able in his judgment is generally the least unjust.’””> Miss Ashwell has 
studied and thought out, as well as felt the plays, and her book, “‘ which 
says what a modern actress thinks about Shakespeare,” should do much 
to correct the common idea that a player is intellectually a child, and 
plays by the light of nature alone. Justifiably, in the course of dis- 
proving this theory, Miss Ashwell resents it with some irony. 


A Pensioner’s Garden, by Lord Darling. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
1os. 6d.) 
THE stray contributions to the Press gathered together by Lord 
Darling under this title are aptly named, for the cadence of his prose 
is like the drowsy humming of a bee; it suggests an open window 
in a hushed library looking into a garden, and that peace which comes 
to the pensioner for whom the tumult and the shouting are over. Not 
here is the silence broken by that strident “‘ laughter in court ” which 
once waited upon his Lordship’s wit ; his pleasantries are subtle and 
one savours them with leisurely appreciation. Very typ'cal is the 
following : “ ‘ Cogito, ergo sum ’—I think, and therefore I am—-said 
Descartes. ‘This formula may satisfactorily explain the actual existence 
of thinkers, but obviously it leaves us completely in the dark as regards 
the rest of our acquaintance.’’ In the first paper, “The Serjeant’s 
Tale,” we find the author of “ Scintillae Juris” at work again; it 
is so scintillant and juridical that the mere man in the street, however 
hard he ~ run, will scarcely be able to read. One need not, however, 
be of the law to relish the reference in another legal paper to an index 
which mentions “‘ Serjeant Arabin ; his great mind,”’ the actual sentence 
in the text being, “‘ The learned serjeant said he had a great mind to 
sentence the prisoner to transportation.” Elsewhere we find the 
author exercising his raillery upon the follies we are all familiar with : 
ultra-modernist art for ultra-modernism’s sake ; the red tape of — 
unionism ; the doubtful mechanical blessings of “progress.” “Th 
Pigeon of ‘Monte Carlo,” cast in the form of a story, is a minor shies 
piece of irony and tenderness. 
Daphne Adeane, by Maurice Baring. (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) 
A NEW book by Maurice Baring must always be taken up with an 
anticipatory sense of quiet, leisurely enjoyment. In his latest novel 
he does not disappoint. We are again taken into a world of choice 
people, where the chief interest lies in the delicate interplay of character, 
rather than in the influence of event. Here is little event, in the physical 
sense of the word, which is not to state that there is little story. "There 
is, indeed, plenteous and full story in this study of one of those women 
of the world whom Maurice Baring portrays so inimitably well. Fanny 
-a somewhat oddly inapt name, by the way—who had, rather than 
beauty, “‘ a certain harmony of line, and charm of texture ; an unusual 
radiance . . .” marries Michael Choyce, ‘‘ parliamentary private 
secretary to a Cabinet minister . . . good-looking, well-mannered 
and full of ambition,” marries him with a young unready love, which 
is killed on her intuitive discovery that he had taken her deliberately 
on the rebound from a years-long intimacy with a married woman. 
Of Michael’s awakening real love for her, of hers for the brilliant nerve 
specialist Francis Greene, of Michael’s supposed death in the war, 
his ultimate return and her final sacrifice, is woven this leisurely, close- 
packed tale ; and through it all, the true heroine—Daphne Adeane, 
dead two years before the story’s begi rting her retrospective 
subtle influence on the characters, stands out more vividly than any 
of the living characters. And they are living—Mr. Baring takes us 
delicately, intimately into their lives, and dissects them subtly, inevitably, 
for us; shows them to us with their failings, their weakness, their 
absurdity, their strength and beauty, with an infinitely tender touch. 
As with “ Cats Cradle ” and “ C.,” this is mainly a novel of behaviour, 
and it is admirably done. Full of characters—the names are somewhat 
bewildering in their multitude—the book has to be read closely and 
intelligently to get the full flavour of enjoyment, lest in some casual 
paragraph one finds one has missed “ that minute thing which turns 
out afterwards to have been significant and important,” as the author 
himself reminds us is so with the drama of life. Of these many characters 
some are those whom we met in ‘“‘ Cats Cradle,” and their ultimate fate 
is hinted at here and there. Le2o Dettrich, the writer, is finely drawn ; 
Francis Greene, his friend, on both of whom the fatal shadow of Daphne 
Adeane had previously fallen, less so—one does not altogether feel the 
quality that compelled Fanny’s love ; for the rest, however fleeting 
the sketch, one feels it is drawn by the sure hand of a master of humanity. 
Of the two chief protagonists, if it were not that one knows of such cases 
in real life, it is almost impossible to believe in the inarticulation of 
both, which was the basis from which the marriage went wrong below 
the surface, though outwardly so satisfactory, and this is perhaps a 
rather irritating weakness in the early stages of the book. The curious 
thread of Fanny’s resemblance to the dead woman, Daphne Adeane, 
which at the crises of her life exerts so strange an influence on her 
story, is subtly and brilliantly worked out. It is woven, as it were, like 
a gold strand in a brocade pattern. Indeed, the whole book is like 
an intricate pattern of many colours, quiet in tone, harmonious in its 
light and dark shading, Greek in design with its sense of inevitability, of 
the certain fulfilment of the circle of life. It is a book essentially of 
stvle—of Mr. Baring’s own inimitable style, in which his pity for 
humanity is not obscured by the brilliant light of intellect which he 
throws on the dissecting board. 





Before the Bombardment, by Osbert Sitwell. | (Duckworth, 7s. 6d. 
net.) 
TIME was when Mr. Osbert Sitwell used to enliven his readers with 
such words as irridescent and enconium (the latter rhyming usefully 
with harmonium). But the crossword puzzle craze has done great things 
for spelling reform, and we are now presented with such rarities as 
ringent, opsimath and ramose. Grammar, alas, is not so easily learned 
without a schoolmaster, and many choice specimens for parsing and 








analysis may be gathered from his latest volume. A small prize might 
e offered for a solution of— 

‘among his justifiable extravagances was a white-haired mother 
of over eighty (who in spite of her age, was very vigorous, inter- 
tered with the matrons, heard the boys their collects every 
Thursday, had as a young girl once shaken hands with Lord Beacons- 
field at a garden party, and was the owner of a very creditable 
collection of Old Debretts and Burke’s Landed Gentry), stamps, 
which helped to widen the mind, he said, geographically speaking, 
and the cultivation of mammoth inward-growing chrysanthemums.’ 

Mr. Sitwell bids fair to become the Amanda Ros of his generation, 
and his blunders will be widely quoted and treasured. The heroine 
of this book, Miss Bramley, a paid companion is so “ Evangelical ”’ 
that she refuses to attend a church in which anthems are sung, yet 
among her small stock of personal property, catalogued upon pages 
27-28, she cherishes ‘‘ one chasuble, worked and presented to the late 
Canon” (her father) “ by the Lady Workers of Torquay,” and, as 
for the Vicar of the offensive church, “‘ in his dalmatics, he looked most 
impressive”?! Another chapter is pretentiously headed ‘‘ Cannon 
and Anchor,”’ and teaches us that the Anchor is the symbol of Faith. 
Elsewhere we read, with a knowing reference to paintings in the Ash- 
molean, that the Minoans were or are far more modern than the 
Edwardians ; and there is a mutiny veteran (no older, apparently, 
than the Beaconsfield lady !) whose “ tale of Lucknow, of ‘tying the 
Dagos to the guns, and then firing them off, by Gad,’ was by now almost 
historical.” ‘The book, however, absurd as much of it and offensive 
as some of it is, is not without its points. In laying his scene at New- 
borough-Scarborough-Spaborough, Mr. Sitwell has boldly challenged 
the prescriptive right of Mr. Compton Mackenzie, yet, though his 
book lacks the light touch to be found in “‘ Rich Relatives,” his topo- 
graphical passages are often quite original. He has evidently read 
the works of Thackeray and Mr. Aldous Huxley quite impartially, 
while the most striking chapter, headed “‘ Treats,”’ will give Proustians 
almost the impression they hope to receive from a fragment inédit of 
their idol. But really, Mr. Sitwell should not make his cosmopolitan 
lady talk about finding a little ventre-a-terre (sic) in London. That 
joke was perpetrated long ago by Mr. E. F. Benson, and, surely, once 
is enough. 


Sack and Sugar, by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 
TOLD by a cosmopolitan widow, whose four children were all born 
in different countries, Sack and Sugar is full of charm and tolerance, 
spiced with a caustic wit. This is the latest of Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick’s 
comedies of character, in which national foibles are in turn held up 
to kindly ridicule. Gerda, the would-be tragic victim, with her succes- 
sive and disastrous adorations for penniless Austrian musicians and 
bogus female philanthropists, who is always “‘ coming home to die ”’: 
Victor, the model of a strait-laced Englishman, so often shocked by 
his mother’s unconventional habits: Eva, with her husband who 
collects the more hideous examples of the New Art: and Henri, re- 
assuringly French and practical—are all a little too good to be true, 
but none the less amusing for that. They give their mother all she 
wants in the way of distraction. Which is a good deal, for Mme. Colmar 
is no gentle, faded dowager, resigned to the onset of old age and finding 
her pleasure in looking on, leaving the young ones to carry on. She 
prefers to go on making history herself. She dresses in Paris, but her 
ideas of the importance of comfort and good cooking are Germanic 
toadegree. Her darling Ludwig—whom she cannot bear to hear called 
a dog—is fed on chicken and meringues ; and the English picnic party, 
arriving on empty sands with a raw salmon and no tin opener, are 
regaled on the contents of her hamper, which is kept always filled and 
accompanies her on all her journeys, for safety’s sake. Throughout 
each crisis of her children’s lives, this indomitable lady has the situation 
well in hand, and a delectable meal on the table, before the ordinary 
woman would have turned round. Modestly, she occasionally refers 
to herself as lacking in brains—but with such an unerring instinct 
for the essentials of life, who would sigh for mere intellect ? 
This is a book to be recommended to all those English, and French, 
readers who have so far failed to see the absurdities in their own 
family life. 


High Silver, by Anthony Richardson. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 

MR. RICHARDSON has made great strides since ‘“‘ Ransom,’’ his 
first novel. High Silver is in every way more interesting, more mature. 
The old man, selfish and hard to the point of cruelty, is well con- 
trasted with the young one, kind to the point of weakness ; and the 
love story of the middle-aged aunt and the unprepossessing parson 
disguises nothing of the ridiculousness of either, and yet leaves them 
both lovable. There is beauty, ecstasy in young Tristram’s love for 
Libsters, the larch wood on his grandfather’s estate ; and his anguish 
at the fate that circumstances and his grandfather combine to bring 
upon Libsters is communicated to the reader. ‘Tristram’s marriage, 
too, is vividly realised. | We feel it was inevitable that it should be, 
and inevitable that it should be a tragedy. But the ending, in which 
Tristram completely renounces his own creed of generosity and kindness 
for his grandfather’s of ‘‘ Eat or be eaten’ seems unnecessarily dis- 
appointing and weak. For one thing, he would never have been able 
to change himself so fundamentally, for his nature was the poet’s 
nature, though he wrote no line of poetry; and, for another thing, 
what he needed to discard was not kindness itself, but only romantical, 
inexperienced, undiscriminating kindness ; and time would teach him 
to do it. Except for this volte-face of the ending, the book is con- 
vincing and enjoyable. 


A SELECTION FOR A LIBRARY LIST. 

Tue DIARY OF ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON (Hutchinson, 245.) ; 
My Army Lire, by Lieutenant-Genera! the Earl of Dundonald (Arnold, 
21s.); FANNy BURNEY AND THE Burneys, edited by R. Brimley Johnson 
(Stanley Paul, 16s.) ; EUROPE IN THE Look1nG-GLAss, by Robert Byron 
(Routledge, 8s. 6d.); SatLinc Across Europe, by Negley Farson 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) ; THE SMUGGLER’sS Cave, by George A. “Birmingh: am. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 73. 6d.); THe CuIcKEN-WAGON Famity, by Barry 
‘sai field (Nisbet, 75 6d. t, THE BiatcHiInGton TANGLE, by G. D. H. Cole 
and M. Cole (Collins, 7s. 6d.); A DausutTerR oF Twenty, by John North 
(Jarrolds, 7s. 6d.). 
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The Antiques of the Future 








y-ft. 6-in. Carved Oak “ Cain” Sideboard with excellent 
accommodation for glass and linen. The front panels are 
heavily moulded and veneered with a finely 4gured Burr. 








EFORE St. Paul’s Cathedral was completed——before Blenheim was 
fought, Robert Gillow and his craftsmen were designing and 
making furniture in our Lancaster Factory. 


Time has mellowed these pieces, until to-day they rank among the finest 
examples of the Antique. 


Now in this modern England, in a factory which stands upon the same 
site, descendants of those skilled workers are producing furniture, 
which, in design and workmanship, maintains the highest tradition set 


by Robert Gillow himself. 


The medium used to produce the work of art shown above is the finest 
oak—a material which the artist-craftsman has imbued with a feeling 
of beautiful dignity——a veritable “ Antique of the Future.” 


VARING & GILLOW 


Bek Mir Ee > 


ALSO AT MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL AND LANCASTER. 
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Sterling Silver Engine-tumed 
Cigarette Case. Single Row, 
$3.0. 0. 


Sterling Silver Engine-turned 
2 Cigarette Case. Single Row. 
* £3. 12: 6. 











with Bayonet Cap. 


ia Flask,concave, 
1 
42 5. 0. 


Sterling Silver Enginetened 


Cigarette Case. Single Row. 


i 
2.10. 0 


peering — Eapeetneed 
vigarette Box, lined Cedar. 
‘Ea tS 


Jewellers ¢ Silversmiths to H.M.the King 


112 Regent Street, London W1. 
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Rain, Snow or Fog—-your footwear 
will never lose its brilliance if you use 


NUGGET 


There’s a ‘ Nugget ’ shade for every shoe made. t 
Sold everywhere in 3d. and 6d. tins. 
































A JAEGER PULLOVER 
is a host in itself 


Do not pile on unnecessary 
clothing—but wear a Jaeger 
camelhair & wool pullover 
and laugh at the cold. 























LONDON: 352 Oxford Street, W.1, 16 Old Bond Street. W.1, i 
102 Kensington High Street, W.8, 456 Strand, W.C.2, 26 Sloane } 
Street. S.W.1, 13la Victoria Street, S.W.1, 85 Cheapside, E.C.2. 


MEN’s Pullover, Camelhair & Wool, 22'6 
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FOUR DAYS AT LIVERPOOL 


ATTRACTIVE FLAT 


WHE week’s racing of which I am writing began badly 
at Lincoln, which, except on the occasion of its Lin- 
colnshire Handicap day in the first week of the season, 
seems to slip more and more off the map, so tosay. Added 
to that last week was the prevailing paralysis in betting. 

okmaker and backer were continuing to tell each other that 

vas only a matter of time, if continuing to bet, and each would 
ruined. So they looked on for as long as they could. Then 
uman nature asserted itself, and they had to make occasional 
ips at the lure, which means the opportunity to bet, tax or 
» tax. Still, this feeling did not begin to assert itself to any 
<tent until Lincoln had been ticked off and the somewhat 
tenuated forces had arrived at Liverpool. 

There the half-hearted pretence of betting became less half- 
hearted as the meeting progressed, and on Cup day, which was 
the third day, there was some old-time animation and sparkle 
about things. The Cup race was not won by the hot favourite, 
Delius. Mr. Reid Walker’s three year old finished no nearer than 
a moderate fourth, and now ranks as one of the most expensive 
disappointments of the whole season—for his failure when a short- 
priced favourite for the Cambridgeshire is still recent enough for 
some of its sharpness to be felt. The point is that those who lost 
their money on the colt at Newmarket simply had to wager on 
him for the Liverpool Cup, irrespective of the tax, when it became 
known that he was perfectly well and just as much expected to 
win. I daresay others, who had not backed him at Newmarket, 
would probably support him now in the belief that this 
apparently lesser task would be easily within his powers. 


DOUSHKA IN THE LIVERPOOL CUP. 


Delius probably lost the Liverpool Cup from the same 
cause which made him lose the Cambridgeshire : want of stamina 
to last for more than about a mile. The distance at Liverpool was 
a mile and a quarter and 17oyds. Ridden at 2lb. overweight 
by Elliott, and well ridden, too, he was done with at the end of 
about the ninth furlong. It was when he retired that the four 
year old mare, Naldera, went into the lead, and, knowing that 
she stays well, one expected her to last it out, but gradually 
she was overhauled by Lord Carnarvon’s grey filly, Doushka, 
who went on to gain a clean-cut victory by two lengths. Naldera 
could not be deprived of second place, and Delius was passed by 
the unconsidered six year old, Polish Patriot, to take third 
place. Just as disappointing in a sense was the complete 
failure of the second favourite, Donzelon, who probably runs one 
decent race a year. Last year he won this Liverpool Autumn 
Cup after many failures, and he would not have started a well 
backed horse to beat Delius but for his prominent showing for 
the Newbury Autumn Handicap, when he appeared to be much 
interfered with by Perfect Son, who came in first but was dis- 
qualified in favour of Highbrow. Now, earlier in the week High- 
brow had covered himself with credit because of having won 
the Lancashire Handicap of a mile and seven furlongs under 
a weight which included a rolb. penalty. It was a remarkable 
performance, which clearly pointed to Donzelon’s apparently big 
chance for the Cup. Hence his second favouritism. 

Donzelon could not have taken any interest in his task, 
or he must surely have given a better account of himself. Surely 
he will never be trusted again, except, perhaps, by a particularly 
confiding owner in Admiral of the Fleet Sir Hedworth Meux. 
He must be possessed of amazing patience to continue to maintain 
in a first-class racing stable such an unreliable individual. As 
Sparus, like Delius, ran below expectations, it is probable that the 
Manton horses have gone off. Mr. Macomber ran The Sirdar 
in the Insight II colours, but his representative this time did 
no more than also run. He was in a hood, which of itself was 
ominous. For a mile or so he made strong running, and then 
he very quickly caved in, as so many horses do in these times. 
The determined and courageous are in a striking minority. 
Highbrow is one of them. 

Lord Derby’s horse was one of three winners attributed 
to the popular owner on the first day of the meeting. I have 
said that he won the Lancashire Handicap, and right well did 
he go through with his task. Really his rejuvenation is one of 
the most astonishing things, for it had come to be believed that 
this old horse had left his best day a long way behind him. Mr. 
Lambton is on the point of retiring from training, but as long 
as he lives I imagine he will have delightful memories of Highbrow 
and of another gallant old horse, Spithead, who, among other 
successes extending over an unusual number of seasons, won a 
Chester Cup for Lord Derby. Both are geldings, which shows 
how unsexed horses will go on ever so much longer than others. 

Caissot won Lord Derby the Liverpool St. Leger, though 
he did not find it an easy task to give 1olb. to Mr. S. B. Joel’s 
Pantera, who showed us, however, that he has his limitations. 
Most of the progeny of Gay Crusader take after their sire in being 
rather light-fleshed and light generally in physique. Caissot, 
however, is an exception, and probably takes more after his dam, 
Keysoe. Gay Crusader was a rich bay with black points : 
Keysoe was a big dark brown mare who won the St. Leger. 
Caissot is a chestnut. He is a very nice horse, and I shall be 


RACING AND 





STEEPLECHASING. 


surprised if he is not even a better horse as a four year 
old, for he looks like “ going on”’ and developing into a Cup 
proposition. He was, of course, second for the St. Leger, though 
the fact does not necessarily alter my view that the three year 
olds of 1926, with the exception of Coronach, were a moderate lot. 

There were some exceptionally close finishes on the middle 
five-furlong course. It was in the race for the Croxteth Handicap 
that Burnt Sienna did not oblige his owner, and, incidentally, 
rather badly let down the many who, through thick and thin, 
follow Lord Derby’s colours at a Liverpool meeting. They had 
enjoyed such luck on the first day that they went boldly for 
Burnt Sienna, only, however, to see him run badly. This is 
the race that Lorient won for Sir Abe Bailey. With his highly 
bred horses, and one or two he gave a lot of money for as yearlings, 
Sir Abe Bailey has had a very lean season. It is odd, therefore, 
that Lorient should have won him two sprint handicaps, for 
he was a horse acquired out of a selling race for only 510 guineas. 
Lorient, who is by Lomond, a grandson of St. Simon, won by a 
neck from a Yorkshire trained mare in Doorway, and this one, 
in turn, was only a head in front of Devachon, who, though only 
a three year old filly, had top weight and came so near to giving 
nearly 2st. to the winner. I thought Devachon was particularly 
well ridden by J. Leach, who is a most stylish horseman as well 
as an excellent jockey. 

The Knowsley Nursery was also decided on this straight 
five furlongs, and again there was a tempestuous finish on which 
the handicapper, Mr. C. L. Penrhyn-Hornby, is entitled to receive 
congratulations. Indeed, his handicapping throughout the 
meeting was excellent. The big Nursery winner was Sir William 
Cooke’s Hera, a long-priced outsider. Her owner was content 
to let her run for the stake, which accounts for the long price. 
She is a filly by Sky Rocket (by Sunstar) from Helenora, and was 
bred by her owner. She just squeezed home in front of Mrs. 
Whitburn’s sterling good filly Jennie Deans, who, considering 
that she was conceding 18lb., must be regarded as about the best 
filly of her age. Rhonia, belonging to Mr. Michalinos, would, 
perhaps, challenge her, but there was no mistaking the merit 
of this showing at Liverpool on the part of Mrs. Whitburn’s 
filly. She is a daughter of Buchan. 

The third in this race, Grey Hill, carried Sir Charles Hyde’s 
colours. Many onlookers thought he had certainly won, which 
shows how very close it was. He cost his owner a big sum as 
a yearling, the breeder being Mr. Ernest Bellaney. The colt 
is by Tetratema from Betty Hill. Tetratema, by the way, 
sired the winner of the Cup, Doushka. Lord Carnarvon bought 
Doushka as a yearling for 1,250 guineas, which was a low figure 
as prices were ruling at the Doncaster sales in 1924. She was 
bred by Mr. J. J. Maher, who has been so successful in the past 
few years. Manna was one of his breeding. 


THE WINNERS AT °?CHASING. 

Turning again to events at Liverpool, it will, I think, interest 
many readers if I add something about the four steeplechases 
which imparted so much brightness to the meeting. Somehow, 
after months of flat racing, it was quite exhilarating to see 
again some high-class steeplechasing over this unrivalled course. 
The four winners were Blancona, Grecian Wave, Easter Hero 
and Thrown In. I have no hesitation in describing Blancona 
as the most remarkable of them all. He is a chestnut horse 
by Great Sport, a horse which was raced in the first instance 
by Lord Wavertree and among those he presented to the nation 
when the Government took over the establishment known 
to-day as the National Stud. Blancona won the Irish Cesare- 
witch in 1925. A little while ago he came near to giving 2olb. 
to the useful three year old, Bayford, for a handicap at Haydock 
Park. I daresay he has won over hurdles. He had certainly 
won over fences before the occasion I am coming to. The 
point is that he has earned a reputation for remarkable versatility, 
and now we had him returned as the winner of the Becher 
Steeplechase of two miles and a quarter. They started just in 
front of the famous water jump and they had not gone far before 
he had made a serious mistake—serious, that is, for any ordinary 
horse. At the plain fence between Becher’s and the Canal turn 
he offended again, a bad offence, too; and at the last fence he 
did everything except come down. All the while he jumped 
out to the right, and yet was able to win because of the brilliant 
speed he showed between the fences and his pluck. A very 
remarkable horse he is, though I do not think for a moment he 
will ever win a Grand National. 

A like remark applies to Grecian Wave, the winner of the 
Grand Sefton Steeplechase. This wide-quartered Irish mare 
gave a splendid display of perfect jumping, and appropriately 
won after doing so. Easter Hero is a six year old who had bottom 
weight in the new Molyneux Handicap Steeplechase of two miles 
and a quarter. I have seldom seen a horse finish so fresh at the 
end of a steeplechase at Aintree. Incidentally, those three winners 
had been brought over from Ireland, whither they returned after 
their very successful raid. Thrown In, who won the Valentine 
Steeplechase, is owned by Lord Stalbridge, and was uncommonly 
well ridden by his son, the Hon. H. Grosvenor. PHILIPPOS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


LONDON’S FINEST FLATS 


EAVING Devonshire House a _ few 
days ago after having, by the courtesy 
of Sir Howard Frank, had an oppor- 
tunity of making a careful inspection 
of one or two typical flats there, we 
happened to call on a leading estate 

agent in Mayfair and learned that he was just 
concluding the preparations for a tenancy of 
two flats there at a total rental which exceeded 
even the highest figures that had been 
mentioned by the courteous young surveyor 
who showed us the flats on behalf of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. That is the best 
comment we can make on the assured success 
of the great undertaking embodied in the new 
Devonshire House. 

Vast capital has been put into the building 
of this new ornament of Piccadilly and Mayfair, 
and equal expert ability has been brought 
to bear on the fruition of the scheme. ‘To 
study the external and internal evidence of 
the manifold activities of Devonshire House 
is to receive new inspiration. Great creative 
efforts such as are seen in Devonshire House, 
palatial residential accommodation and an 
array of first-rate commercial concerns, connote 
a degree of vigour that is of happy augury. 
In the days of old, Devonshire House implied 
much that made for the soundness of national 
life, and in its new guise that service is con- 
tinued, duly adapted to the requirements 
of the new age. 

No longer does a visitor to the new 
Devonshire House need to exercise his imagina- 
tion as to what the new flats will be like. 
Thanks to the co-operation of Messrs. Trollope 
and Sons of West Halkin Street, he can see 
a flat furnished down (or ought we to say up ?) 
to the handsomely bound books that fill the 
book-recesses flanking the chimneypiece in 


the drawing-room. ‘Truth to tell, Messrs. 
rollope’s representative confessed to us 
that these had been selected, less because 


they were “‘ the 100 best books ” or anything 
of that kind, than because of the beauty of 
their bindings and the way in which they 
harmonised with the colour scheme, a wonderful 
composition by the designer to Messrs. Trollope 
and Sons. In every detail fidelity to the 
period indicated by the various rooms had 
been observed, and the furniture was very 
choice and full of a peaceful suggestion of 
antiquity. 

In equipment the new flats reveal all 
that is newest and best in such design, and 
the terms on which the accommodation may 
be taken, as indicated in the Estate Market 
page of November 6th, must be regarded 
as reasonable for what is provided. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Trollope 
and Sons have respectively prepared illustrated 
descriptions of the flats and their possible 
decoration and furnishing, and these may be 
had with information regarding the tenancy- 
purchase basis on which flats may be taken 
in the new Devonshire House. 

OFFICES IN PARK LANE. 
G TANHOPE HOUSE, Park Lane, a well 
known Mayfair freehold opposite Stanhope 
Gate, has been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley to a building society for occupation 
as an office. Mr. G. Ellis Jackson acted on 
behalf of the purchasers. 

Altcar, Addlestone, is to be offered by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley on the 
instructions of Mrs. J. H. Dickson. 

The contents of Wolmers Park, Hertford, 
will be sold next month by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutiey, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Braund and Oram. The catalogue will include 
a Sheraton winged secretaire bookcase, old 
English wine coolers, and bureaux, Boulle 
and Sheraton card tables, paintings, drawings 
and engravings, as well as china, silver, Sheffield 
and other plate. 

Madame de Pena has instructed Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley to sell the contents 
of Addington Park, Malling, Kent, by auction, 
and the sale, which commences on December 
ist on the premises, w.ll continue for days. 
The furnishings comprise Jacobean refectory 
tables, chests, buffets and armoires, a set of 
twelve gilt frame high-back chairs upholstered 
in needlework in the Queen Anne style, a 
cream and gilt lacquer cabinet, and a secretaire, 
an old petit point needlework suite of settee 
and three chairs, a Chippendale screen with 
panel of petit point needlework, a Hispano- 
Moresque_ secretaire cabinet, old French 
examples, gilt fauteuils, two Queen Anne 





tall chests, bronzes, and Chippendale and 
Hepplewhite lacquer and other four-post 
bedsteads. 

Following the sale of the Wildernesse estate, 
near Sevenoaks, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, the liquidator of the Wildernesse 
Country Club, Limited (Mr. N. W. Wild), 
has instructed the firm, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Thurgood, Martin and Eve, to sell 
by auction the equipment and furnishings of 
the Club. The sale, on the premises, opens 
on November 22nd, and comprises 400 oak 
dining chairs, a great variety of good furniture 
and the contents of fifty-one bedrooms. 

Sir Harry Hope, M.P., has purchased 
Kinnettles, near Forfar, the mansion and 1,125 
acres, from the late Sir James Duncan’s 
trustees. Messrs. George Trollope and Sons, 
who effected the sale, have now to sell the 
remaining land. 

DEMAND FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 

COUNTRY properties up to 400 acres 

have recently been sold by Messts. 
Constable and Maude, among them being 
Burwell Park, Louth, 350 acres ; Hyam Park 
and 400 acres near Malmesbury, in the centre 
of the country hunted by the Duke of Beaufort’s 
hounds; and Edith Weston Hall, Rutland, 
150 acres, with a mansion of modern date in 
the Elizabethan style. Others are Newent 
Court, Gloucestershire, 54 acres ; Horsegrove 
House and 20 acres at Rotherfield ; Castle 
Hill and 105 acres, also in Rotherfield ; Harring- 
ton Hall and 74 acres at Spilsby ; a large area 
of building land on the Kentish coast at 
Minster-on-Sea in the Isle of Sheppey ; 
Holywell, 4 acres, adjoining the golf course 
at Hook Heath ; Crosthwaite, Esher ; Temple- 
mere, Weybridge, 16 acres, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Harrods, Limited; Lower 
Holywych, an Elizabethan house and 8 acres 
at Cowden ; Godshill Farm and over 80 acres 
at Cowfold ; Belhaven, a modern house and 
2 or 3 acres at Peaslake, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons; and Packham, 
an old Georgian house and 50 acres at Ford- 
ingbridge. Burwell Park, Louth, 350 
acres, Kilmore, Dormans Park; Brownhill ; 
Chandlersford, properties of 3 acres; Poplar 
Hall, 9 acres, close to Rye golf links; St. 
Swithun’s Gate, a modern house at Winchester ; 
and Dalveen, Weybridge, adjoining St. George’s 
Hill golf links, have been sold by Messrs. 
Constable and Maude. Their town business 
includes the purchase of property in Evelyn 
Gardens, and sales of houses in Farm Street, 
Mayfair ; a Willett-built house in Avenue 
Road, Regent’s Park; and houses near Lord’s 
Cricket Ground. 

The late Mr. Charles Adamthwaite’s home, 
Drayton House, near Daventry, has been sold 
for £4,725 by Messrs. Jackson Stops. 

One of the smaller modernised houses in 
Belgrave Square, No. 32, has found a buyer 
through Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 

The fine freehold in Kensington, No. 4, 
Palace Gate, and a Bond Street freehold, 
near Devonshire House, have been sold by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons before the auctions. 

Ledsham Court, with its contents, near 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, has passed to a client 
of Mr. J. Crawfurd Platt. Another seaside 
sale is that, for £4,675, of part of the disused 
station of the Coastguard at Stanpit, near 
Christchurch, by Messrs. Fox and Sons. 

SWAFFHAM PRIOR HALL. 
NEAR Newmarket Heath is Swaffham Prior 

Hall, an old house on an estate for which 
Messrs. Bidwell and Sons act as agents. The 
owner is not prepared to give an option to 
purchase, as this property cuts into the centre 
of his estate. He would, however, be prepared 
to let on a long lease to a satisfactory tenant, 
and the question of the rent depends on what 
has to be done to the house. There is no doubt 
that the house wants a good deal of money 
spent on it to bring it up to modern require- 
ments, as, for one thing, there is no bathroom. 
The owner is prepared to spend a considerable 
sum, up to £1,000 or so, on bringing the place 
up to date, and the rent would then be between 
{120 and £150 a year. The rent, if a tenant 
carried out improvements, would depend 
on what he intended to spend and the length 
of the lease to be granted, but probably for 
a satisfactory tenant, prepared to spend money 
on the place, a rent of about £50 a year might 
be accepted. Small houses of this kind in 
the Newmarket area are difficult to get. 


Sir Sydney Harmer has bought the C:d 
Manor House, Melbourn, a farmhouse cquipy 
as a modern residence, with nearly 2 acres 
grounds. The property has been sold by dire: 
tion of Mr. A. R. Fordham. 

THE OLDEST PARK ENCLOSURE. 
W!ICKHAMBREAUX, a village a little 1 
the north-east of Littlebourne, on th 
Canterbury-Sandwich main road, is historica!i: 
interesting, as the western edge of Trendle,, 
or Tinley, Park, which was scheduled as 
park in Domesday, and is stated in Kentis! 
histories to have been the first enclosure o! 
its kind in England: ‘‘ even having priority 
of that of Woodstock.”” With Wickham Manor, 
it belonged in Norman times to Bishop Odo, 
whose seal, attached to an exchange of land 
with Archbishop Lanfranc, shows him, o1 
one side as a knight armed on horseback, and 
on the other as a bishop with pastoral staff. 
Traces of the original boundaries of Trendley 
Park can still be discerned, but an old record 
says, ‘‘ when the enclosures of this park were 
dismantled is not known.” One of the Kent 
* nailbournes,”’ a fluctuating stream, augments 
the Little Stour which flows through the parish. 
Quaives, an old Jacobean house and 18 acres 
at Wickhambreaux, has been sold by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, and Messrs. Amos and 
Dawton. 

ARLINGTON STREET ANNALS. 
LOOKING out of Devonshire House over 

the roofs of Arlington Street we saw, fixed 
to one of the chimneys, a board intimating 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons’ receipt of in- 
structions to sell No. 20, the freehold for so 
long the London house of the Cecils. The 
furniture auction opens there next Tuesday. 
Atlington Street was built in 1689 on what had 
been part of a place of public entertainment 
known as Mulberry Gardens, and was later 
granted by Charles II to Henry Bennett, Ea1] 
of Arlington, from whom Bennett Street takes 
its name. Henry Bennett resided at Goring 
House, afterwards called Arlington House, 
which stood on the site of Buckingham Palace. 
In 1674 a fire occurred at Goring House, 
when, it used to be said, ‘* hangings, plates, 
prints, and the best and most princely furniture 
that any subject had in England” were de- 
stroyed. 

When Arlington House was demolished, 
John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, built 
another mansion. George III bought the house 
for £21,000 in 1761, and used it as a dower 
house, but ultimately went there to live. 
In 1771 it again became the dower house, in 
exchange for Somerset House. To Arlington 
Street Sir Robert Walpole went to live in 1716, 
on the west side of the street, in a house on 
the site of the Earl of Yarborough’s present 
house, and there Horace Walpole was born. 
Sir Robert remained there until 1742, when 
he bought No. 5, on the east side, dying there 
in 1745. Other residents have included Lord 
Nelson, Charles James Fox and Richard Digby. 
No. 20, until 1919 the house of the Marquesses 
of Salisbury, was rebuilt towards the end of 
last century. 

Nestling on the hills to the north of 
Sevenoaks, and adjacent to Chevening Park, is 
Old Star House, Chevening, occupying a 
wonderful position some 550ft. above sea 
level, amid grounds extending to 8 acres of 
great natural beauty, upon which money has 
been lavished and commanding magnificent 
views to the south over the Darenth Valley 
and Weald of Kent. During recent years the 
vendor, Mr. W. A. Posnett, has expended a 
considerable sum in modernising the house, 
which is in perfect order. There is accommoda- 
tion for three cars. The property is for sale 
by private treaty through Messrs. Norfoli 
and Prior, and the furniture may, doubtless, 
also be acquired. 

AN ESSEX JACOBEAN HOUSE. 
GHENFIELD PLACE, near Brentwood, is a 

house of Jacobean origin, the central feature 
of an estate of 1,980 acres, which will come under 
the hammer, at Shenfield on December 2nd, 
of Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons. Gabled 
houses and good farms are lots, if the estate 
does not change hands in its entirety. Refer- 
ences to old histories of Essex show that 
Shenfield was formerly part of the parish of 
Dudeho or Doddinghurst. It was afterwards 
divided into two ‘‘ Maners,” Shenfield Hall 
and Fitzwalters. ARBITER. 
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OVALTINE’ 
RUSKS 


More appetising, easily 

digested and much 

nourishing than ordinary 
rusks or biscuits. 


Prices 1/6 and 2/6 per tin. 
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““Ovaltine’ is a great restorative in moments of fatigue, a ready help 
in the resistance of disease. And, with all these powers of invigora- 
tion, the use of ‘Ovaltine’ is almost certain to mean a restful sleep.” 


This is Miss Eva Moore’s tribute to 
the restorative and _health-giving 
properties of ‘‘ Ovaltine.” This 
delicious and easily digested food 
beverage should take the place of tea, 
coffee or other beverages with or 
between meals. Taken before re- 


\ tiring, it ensures sound natural sleep. 


OVALTINE 


i 


“‘Qvaltine”’ is concentrated nourish- 
ment in which all the essential food 
elements and vitamins are present in 
correct nutritive ratio. One cupful 
of “‘Ovaltine” yields more nourish- 
ment than 3 eggs or 12 cupfuls of 
beef tea. Prepared from malt, milk 
and eggs, with a cocoa flavouring, 
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CHOCOLATE 


Children — and _ adults, 

too—will enjoy this most 

delicious and very nour- 
ishing food-sweet. 


Prices 8d. & |/3 per packet 
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RAN WAN NARS 


THE TRUE BATTERSEA ENAMEL 


HI strange illusion that the vast quantity of elegant 
eighteenth century English enamels still to be found 
in private and public collections came from York House, 
Battersea, during some four or five working years, 
has at last been completely dismissed by all serious 
students of a highly engaging and elusive subject. With the 
view of aiding those who are, or desire to be, collectors of the 
true Battersea it is proposed to set forth a list of some of the 





’ 


various parties, their portraits, showing heroic airs and military 
uniforms, were popular enough to be among the first produc- 
tions of a factory which intended its artistic work to be welcome 
to “the quality,” cultured and aristocratic classes, of whom 


Horace Walpole, who valued examples of Battersea ware, may 
be said to have been the archetype in his day. York House 
appears to have had two great advantages over any other 
makers of enamels in England and, no doubt such existed, 


EXAMPLES OF THE ‘SS BOTTLE TICKET WITH CHAINS,’ IN THE DELICATE COLOURED TRANSFERS FOR WHICH BATTERSEA WAS FAMOUS. 
From the Schreiber Collection. 


hundred different styles of examples that can with certainty 
be attributed to Stephen-Theodore Janssen’s factory. 

The quality of the enamel is a factor in the selection of 
these specimens, but the delicacy of the engraving on the copper 
plates whence the transfers were taken, the subjects and, broadly 
speaking, the refinement of style and the methods of applying 
coloured enamels over the transfers, are the main reasons for 
pointing to these examples as faithful and correct representations 
of the work produced at York House, Battersea, between the 
vears 1750 and 1755, for the owner’s affairs were in bankruptcy 
in January, 1756, and nothing could have been produced in 
that year. Portraits contemporary with the factory, although 
not of final importance—for there are historic pieces, such as 
that of Peter the Great, which belong to a time prior to the 
Battersea period—are of considerable aid. 

For example, after the Scottish trouble in the forties, when 
King George II and his two sons were strongly supported by 





although they are not known to fame. Firstly, at York 
House, crafismen had invented, or adapted to their particu- 
lar use, the craft of transferring, by means of imprints taken 
from engraved copper plates, designs in black and various 
colours on to enamel surfaces of diverse curves. Secondly, 
they had at their service the gifts of Ravenet, an engraver whose 
skill and taste combined the elegance of the French artists 
of the period with a strong sympathy for English ideals. If 
we accept the generally acknowledged fact that Stephen- 
Theodore Janssen began his factory in 1750, a likely date, as 
his father, who had owned the house previously, died in 1748, 
it is fair to suppose that a year or more must have been taken 
up in preparing the factory and in organising the business 
of the works generally. During that time Ravenet must have 
given thought to the decorative side of the business. With 


certain assistants, such as John Hall, later the well known 
engraver, whose first patron was Janssen, he must have prepared 








THREE PLAQUES SHOWING THE ELEGANT STYLE OF THE TRANSFERRED ENGRAVINGS ON BATTERSEA ENAMEL. 
From the Schreiber Collection. 
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Period 
Barometers 


Made to Harmonise with 
Your style of Furniture 











Jacobean Chippendale 
Georgian Hepplewhite 
Sheraton Adams, etc. 
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TRANSFER PORTRAIT ON ENAMEL 
GEORGE III, AS A BOY. 
From the Schreiber Collection. 
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at this time the 
copper plate en- 
gravings from 
which transfers 
were to be made 
for reproduction 
on enamel snutft- 
box covers, 
plaques, pic- 


tures, watch 
cases, toothpick 
cases, buttons 


and so forth. 

in 2750, 
with the excep- 
tion of Hogarth, 
Cotes, Hayman, 
Highmore and a 
few excellent, 
but not very 
fashionable, por- 
trait painters, 
artistic produc- 
tions in England 
were immensely, 
and rightly we 
think, influenced 
by the work of 
French artists. 
The productions 
put forth at 


3attersea were no exception to this very general ascendency of 


Continental taste. 3ut Ravenet, 


with the aid of Janssen, 


desired, it seems, rather to engraft this foreign elegance and 


accomplishment upon the sound 
tree of English art than to substi- 
tute Continental ideas for British 
workmanship. One of the earliest 
portrait plaques produced = at 
Battersea is a good example of this 
combination of French and English 
ideas. This is the well-known 
square portrait plaque in which 
the future George II] appears as a 
boy of about thirteen years of age. 
In 1749 Richard Wilson, then a 
portrait painter and afterwards the 
far-famed, and nearly starved, 
leader of English landscapists, 
painted two large but slightly 
different portrait groups showing 
Prince George and his brother, the 
Duke of York, as innocent boys. 
Ravenet detached, as it were, the 
head and shoulders of George from 
one of these pictures and made an 
excellent line engraving thereof, 
which was published when George 
was created Prince of Wales, April, 





TRANSFER ON ENAMEL PLAQUE IN THE STYLE MADE 
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by all collectors 
of the true 
Battersea. Next 
in importance 
may be taken 
the several 
examples of 
reproduction in 
delicate line of 
pseudo - classic 
pictures, after 
such artists as 
Boucher, show- 
ing Venus and 
Vulcan and 
other mytholo- 
gical subjects. 
Of these there 
are some four or 
five, both in 
uncoloured and 
coloured trans- 
fer. There is 
also a very 
beautiful and 
important series 
of five plaques 
showing St. An- 
thony of Padua, 
St. lago of Com- 
postella, two 
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TRANSFER PORTRAIT ON ENAMEL OF 


FREDERICK, PRINCE OF WALES. 
From the Schreiber Collection. 


female saints, possibly the Virgin and Mary Magdalene, and 


Christ upon the Cross. 


These are remarkable for the delicacy 


of the drawing and quiet beauty of colouring. 


FAMOUS BY RAVENET AT BATTERSEA. 
From the Schreiber Collection. 


1751, his father, Prince I*rederick, having died in March of 


that year. 


A little later on Ravenet must have made another 


such copper plate more deeply engraved so that it was suitable 
to take the pigments necessary for effecting g transfer for the 


The Duchess of Hamilton, afterwards Duchess 
of Argyll. 

TWO TRANSFERS, ON BATTERSEA ENAMEL, OF THE BEAUTIFUL MISSES GUNNING, AFTER COTES’ PORTRAITS. FROM THE SCHREIBER 
COLLECTION. 





reproduction on 
Battersea 
enamel. But 
prior to the pro- 
duction of this 
particular 
plaque, were 
made, no doubt, 
the excellent en- 
gravings of 
King George IT, 
Frederick. 
Prince of Wales 
and William, 
Duke of Cum- 
berland. These 
Pour Piweces, 
either in the 
form of plaques 
mounted in 
English ormulu 
frames of agree- 
able design said 
to be byBoulton, 
afterwards of 
Soho Works, 
Birmingham, or 
on the insides 
of covers of 
snuttboxes, 
should be sought 


Then there are the admirable 
transfers made from English por- 
traits of celebrities of the period. 
lor example, there is the rare one 
of Admiral Boscawen, who was 
popular in the seventeen-fifties, 
and there are the several styles of 
reproduction of the portraits by 
lrrancis Cotes of the lovely Misses 
Gunning. These last will be found 
on quite a large style of plaque 
and on smaller ones and on the 
insides of snuffboxes. The elder 
Miss Gunning, as Countess of 
Coventry, is also found on a 
plaque from an_ engraving by 
Houston after the portrait, in 
Eastern dress, by Liotard, in the 
same size as the smaller of the 
Cotes portrait plaques of the same 
lady. The only example of this 
particular plaque that I have seen 
is coloured with translucent enamels 
plainly showing the lines of the 
original engraving beneath. This 


use of transparent coloured ename] may be said to be one 
of the marked characteristics of Battersea work as against 
that of other factories where the often excellent colour is put 


on in rich, fat 
the transfer 
beneath. These 
portraits of the 
beautiful Misses 
Gunning are 
among the very 
few examples 
of ladies on 
Battersea who 
were actually 
famous at the 
time that York 
House was pro- 
ducing enamel. 
Of course, there 
are very many 
well known ex- 
amples of eigh- 
teenth century 
enamel portraits 
on admirable 
colour pieces, 
but they must 
come from other 
works than those 
of Battersea, as 
in most cases 
they can be 
traced to popu- 
lar  mezzotint 
work after such 





and almost, or entirely, obscures 


The Countess of Coventry. 
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masters as Sir Joshua Reynolds, while research will show that 
the date of such engravings was after 1756, when York House, 
Battersea, was closed. 

Among the more engaging examples from York House 
showing either on boxes or on plaques—sometimes on snuffbox 
tops which have been mounted as plaques—the following should 
be looked for. There is the charming Boucher design as an 
illustration to La Fontaine’s Conte ‘‘ Le Calendrier des Vieillards ”’ 
after the engraving by Nicolas de Larmessin. This shows 
Richard de Quinzica disembarking with the ransom offered 
for his wife to the Corsair Pagamin. It has been very carefully 
adjusted to the varying size of both box top and plaque by the 
engraver of the plate to be transferred. On the outside cover 
of snuffboxes, containing within the portraits of the Misses 
Gunning, is a skilful and delicate line engraving snowing Paris, as 
a shepherd, with crook and dog, adjudging the apple of beauty 
to Hibernia, while Britannia looks on approvingly. This is, 
of course, a pleasing compliment to the Irish beauty within 
the cover. Another design on somewhat the same lines will 
be found outside the snuffbox which contains a portrait of the 
Duke of Dorset who was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland from 1731 
to 1737, and from 1751 to 1755, during which later time the box 
was no doubt produced, as the portrait is evidently based on 
McArdell’s engraving published in 1750 after the painting by 
Kneller, now at Knole. In this design Britannia, still in most 
friendly mood, is seen encouraging the symbolic Hibernia with 
distaff and loom to advance and prosper the affairs of Irish 
industries. 

A few other box-tops or plaques in this elegant manner 
will be found. Their classic grace and delicacy of line will at 
once set them apart from the often admirable transfers after 
Watteau and Lancret, which were greatly affected by the enamel 
works which followed where the artists of York House had 
given so attractive a lead. But the difference in the style of the 
engraving cannot fail to be noted by all interested in the subject. 

In a rather different genre is a plaque—also used in other 
ways on Battersea—which gives in pure red line a lively picture 
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of eight gentlemen in the costume of 1750 at a punch party. 
It might suggest a Hogarth scene but for the fact that the figures 
and the composition show a sense of beauty which Hogarth 
could display but, in fact, did not in any such picture. This 
graceful piece of work has more of the character of some of 
the comedy scenes which were popular with later enamel workers, 
but its elegance marks it as from the Battersea factory—when 
Ravenet guided its fortunes. In this manner, too, is a group 
of pieces such as that showing the “ Fortune Teller ’’ and various 
lads and laddesses, as Walpole called them, in lover-like moods 
and idyllic surroundings. 

The largest group of the genuine Battersea examples is, 
to-day, to be found in the pieces which the factory advertised 
as ‘‘ bottle tickets, with chains, for all sorts of liquors; and of 
different subjects.” 

In considering the number of first-rate copper plate engrav- 
ings which must have been made for the transfer work done at 
York House it seems to me that a conservative estimate of 
such designs would not be much over one hundred in number. 
Allowing that each of these designs was successfully used, for 
there were certainly many failures in the firing, on, say, two 
hundred pieces of enamel, the output between 1750, the year 
of preparation, and the final year, 1755, would be, roughly 
speaking about twenty thousand objects. With the passage 
of one hundred and seventy years, mostly years during which 
the enamels of Battersea appear to have been utterly forgotten 
and neglected, the entire output may well have been reduced 
by some fifteen thousand examples of this easily destroyed 
ware. At the present time one may suggest that a complete 
list of known examples would show some two thousand five 
hundred specimens. There are doubtless something like the 
same number untraced both here and abroad—one has heard 
of examples in America and New Zealand. If these figures 
are in any way correct, we may consider the London museums 
to be fortunate in possessing some one hundred and fifty specimens 
and the London private collections more than double that 
amount. EGAN MEw. 





DOMESTIC NEEDLEWORK 


t OMESTIC NEEDLEWORK” is a brilliant and full 
pictorial record of the skill and fancy of the worker, 
exercised not upon hangings and furniture coverings 
on a large scale, but upon the hundred and one 
accessories, cushions, book covers, letter cases, 

small caskets, trays, posies, boxes, nearly all small in scale, and 
having the peculiar attraction of the miniature. In such small 
objects—letter cases, sachets, comb cases, housewifes, purses 
and books, miniatures, and toys 
(as has been suggested in the 
introduction to the ‘‘ Book of 
the Queen’s Dolls’ House ’’), 
“the blemishes and small de- 
formities which are so. in- 
separable from seeing things 
life-size disappear,” and we 
feel nothing but admiration 
for these small, naive and 
charming things that have the 
power of bringing the reader 
into close contact with the 
past. 

Some of these minor acces- 
sories complete the picture of 
the dress of the Elizabethan 
age, frequently studded with 
jewels, surmounted by rutts 
and master-ruffs and wings of 
frail gauze, the stiff embroi- 
dered stomacher, the curious 
farthingale with its folds of 
richly worked silk, the shoes 
to match with clubbed soles 
and large rosettes of lace. 
Such a magnificent ensemble 
was not without magnificent 
accessories, laced handkerchiefs, 
a housewife or chatelaine, an 
embroidered fan, gloves and 
cap. Others, again, such as 
mirror frames, baskets and 
trays, complete the scene, and 
add their note of colour to the 
interiors. 

A large number of the 
finest examples are of English 
origin and this, indeed, seems 
a peculiarly English art in the 
late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries. It was at 
this period that a Mrs. Walling- 
ton, who ‘very seldom was 


SIR WILLIAM 








PENN’S 


seen abroad, except at church, would take her needlework, 
when others recreated themselves on holidays and other times, 
and say, ‘ here is my recreation.’’’ In the five hundred objects 
figured in this book we have some insight into the ‘“‘ recreation ’”’ 
of the ladies of England, who must have had ever in their ears 
the warning not to “ dull away their days in slothful supinity, 
and the tediousness of doing nothing.’’ The technique of English 
needlework is of the highest standard, and in the embroidered 
book covers, the English colour 
scheme is gayer, while their 
quaintness of arrangement gives 
them a peculiar charm. 
Bindings of needlework 
began to be in vogue in England 
at the close of the sixteenth 
century, and it is a curious fact 
that, though there have been 
in various times and countries 
embroidered bindings for books, 
in no country but England 
has there been a_ systematic 
production of them. Petit 
point was a favourite covering, 
and the ground was frequently 
worked in silver, a peculiarly 
English feature ; also typically 
English is the double book, 
comprising the Old and New 


Testaments placed back to 
back. Among the fine em- 
broidered books which are 


figured in this work, are one 
(dated 1609) in Mr. Seligman’s 
collection, finely worked in gold 
and coloured silks with the 
Garden of Eden, divided by 
the four rivers, and Adam and 
Eve in the upper section; and 
a blue silk book cover, dating 
from about 1662, the date of 
Charles II’s marriage with 
Catherine of Braganza, of whom 
most life-like portrait medal- 
lions appear in the centre of 
each cover. Somewhat similar 
in form are letter cases and 
portfolios, which do not appear, 
however, before the second 
half of the seventeenth century. 
In these paper -carriers, the 
usual form consists of two 
compartments, face to face, or 
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An exclusiv: Printed Linen, with 
Blue, Green, Mauve, Brown or 
Natural ground, 19/6 per yd. 50” wide. 





Patterns of Cretonnes, Damasks, Brocades, 
Velvets, Unfadable Reps, etc., will be 
sent on Loan, post free, on request. 
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A very charming small old William & Mary Walnut Chest on stand; of beautiful 
rich colour and in splendid condition. Height, 4ft. ; Width, 3{t. lin. ; Depth, Ift. 9in. 


Wanted to purchase, fine examples of genuine old English Furniture. 
Valuations for Fire FJnsurance, Probate and Family Divisions. 


TWENTY ROOMS OF OLD FURNITURE ALL ON ONE FLOOR. 
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HAMPTONS 


have, for many years past, made a speciality of 


Old English 
FS urniture 


in original condition. A Collection of fine Old 
English examples may always be seen in their 
Galleries for Antiques in 


Pall Mall! East, Trafalgar Square, S. W.1 


HAMPTONS’ AN- 
TIQUE No. 0.9322. 
As illustrated herewith. 
A Chippendale Mahogany 
Arm Chair of fine colour 


tone. The loose seat 
covered in a reproduc- 
tion needlework. In 


excellent condition. 


£29 10s. 





HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 0.9412. A 
portable Mahogany hanging Wardrobe, interior 
fitted with brass rod and hooks, enclosed by 2 
nicely panelled doors, surmounted by a moulded 


and dentil cornice. One deep 

drawer in base. 4ft. Gin. wide ... £42 10s. 
HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 0.9397. A very 

charming Hepplewhite Mahogany Arm Chair, in 


the French manner, with crested back, carved 
cabriole legs, and writhen carving on the arms; 


the seat and back covered old 
rose Damask bi “ ote £29 10s. 


HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 0.9317. A 
carved and gilt Convex Mirror of the Georgian 


period. 2ft. 6in. diam. £16 10s. 


HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 0.8975. <A 
Chippendale Wing Easy Chair of very pleasing 
proportions, on square Mahogany legs and 
stretchers, upholstered and covered in a _ repro- 


duction needlework of floral de- 

sign on a beige ground ... a £32 10s. 
HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 0.9144. A 

Georgian Nest of 3 Tables on turned spindle 


supports and shaped stretchers in 

figured rosewood ... eae .. S1d TBs. 
HAMPTONS’ ANTIQUE No. 90.9010. An 

unusually fine Georgian Mahogany Barometer of 


fine colour tone by R. Maltwood, 
Hatton Garden. 3ft. 9in. high... £9 18s. 


HAMPTONS’ 
ANTIQUE No. 
0.9353. As illus- 
trated herewith. A 
rare Chippendale 
Corner Cabinet of 
waxed pine; the 
upper part has 
4 shaped shelves, 
enclosed by two 
arched _ panelled 
doors; the lower 
part has a cup- 
board enclosed by 
two panelled 
doors. 3ft. 10in. 
wide on Cornice. 
7ft. high. 


£67 10s. 


AMPTONS 











PALL MALL EAST, London, S.W. 1 


Hamptons pay carriage to any Railway Station in Gt. Britain 
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one case with folding sides and a flap 
which fastens with a clasp, tie or button. 
On a fine case, bearing the arms of 
Admiral Sir William Penn, father of the 
founder of Pennsylvania, is represented 
Sir William wearing hat and_ sword, 
standing by a terrestrial sphere. 

The section upon purses contains 
much information for the curious. To 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
belong a series of masterpieces of finished 
execution, originality of design and_ har- 
monious colouring. The majority, which 
are of square shape, are made of satin; 
some of them are worked in petit point 
relieved against a background of gold and 
silver thread. A small mirror bag, which 
is worked in silver and coloured silks, 
has a heavy tassel to throw over and 
keep the opening together, and the cords 
are inscribed with a warning in silver 
thread: ‘ Favour is deceitful and beauty 
is vanity, but a woman who fears the 
Lord. . . .’’; the conclusion was, no 
doubt, to be read upon the companion 
cord, now missing. 

When Hentzner travelled in England in 
1598, he observed at Hampton Court 
Palace, in the hall, ‘‘ a number of cushions 
ornamented with gold and silver,’ and 
in inventories of this period a surprising 
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Of these the “ double’’ is the most com- 
plex, built up, as it is, in four sections, 
the third being sloped and bearing a 
smaller box at the top. These caskets 
usually contain a pin-cushion, two com- 
partments for writing paper or for combs, 
and an ink-well and sand bottle. There ar« 
generally three tiers of drawers. A second 
type is square, having a mirror set in the 
lid (sometimes with a pin-pad on either 
side); a third is a square casket fitted 
with a tray and a deep compartment ; 
and finally there is the unfitted, shallow 
box for gloves, laces, ribbons and such 
details of mundus muliebris. Sir William 
Plender’s casket, which dates from the 
first decade of Charles II’s reign, and 
is decorated with stump-work scenes upon 
the sides, has upon the top a shepherdess 
doll, seated with her sheep among trees. 
Among the small and curious furni- 
ture accessories are baskets of beadwork 
and embroidered mirror frames. These 
beadwork baskets were not useful objects 
(as has been conjectured), but as ornaments 
which brought some of the brightness 
of summer and flowers into the room. 
Such, but more perishable, was the paper- 
work basket received by Pepys from his 
sister, Poll, in 1663, “ which has a great 
deal of labour in it for country innocent 





BOOK WITH MINIATURES OF CHARLES II AND CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA. 


provision of cushions is found both for 
chairs and window seats. Besides these 
seat cushions, others were laid upon the 
court cupboard; and in England, where 
the Bible and Prayer Book were frequently 
embroidered, the cushion upon which these 
precious books rested was also richly worked, 
usually with scriptural subjects. Some 
Stuart examples, Mr. Talbot Hughes sug- 
gests, which are now used as head cushions, 
were probably used for setting out coronets 
on state occasions, and in the cupboards 
which contained the peers’ robes. 

Caskets are well known as objects of 
interest. Some of the examples illustrated 
are in a remarkable state of preservation. 
Quite a number also have fairly complete 
interiors, which prove that they were 
used to contain writing materials, jewels, 
articles of the toilet. Perfume bottles are 
also sometimes found in their recesses, 
and the hidden ring drawer is a_ usual 
feature. ‘‘ An ingenious effect is obtained 
in many caskets, where the sides are 
panelled with looking glass set in little 
gilt columns. The bottom in these ex- 
amples is lined with a _ pointed print, 
which, if looked at direct, appears upside 
down, but in the reflection, chiefly seen 
from the front, the position is correct.”’ 
The authors have made a very useful classi- 
fication of the various types of casket. 


work.’”’ Upon mirror frames, which were 
often made with a strut to stand upon the 
table, the designs are usually grouped 
into four corner subjects, such as_ the 
seasons or the four parts of the globe, 
allegorical figures or the animal supporters 
of the Royal arms. 

One is reminded of Austin Dobson’s 
cry— 

For detail, detail, most I care 

Ce superflu, si nécessaire, 


when travelling in the by-ways of this 
interesting record. The curious may find 
in it a diagram of the evolution of the 
querk, that fortifying piece in the 
glove where the thumb and first finger 
joins ; an illustration of a quill pen of the 
late seventeenth century, bound with 
coloured silks, and tasselled at its ex- 
tremity, and never cut; toys, perhaps, 
to the historian, but invaluable to the 
student of social life. The illustrations 
are, throughout, remarkable for their 
number and quality, and, for the first time, 
needlework, which loses so much when 
reduced to monochrome, is adequately 
represented in colour. J. DE SERRE. 


Domestic Needlework, by G. Saville Seligman 
and E. Talbot Hughes. (Country LIFE, 


£6 6s.) 
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FINE JACOBEAN OAK CABINET 
Height 47in., width 26in., depth 15}in. 


‘“NAPOLEON HOUSE,” 
Ic, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
LONDON, S.W.1 

















ACKERMANN GALLERIES 
157 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1783 





Painting by Sam. Alken. 
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Reproduction of a Fine QuEEN ANNE Bureau, 
matching in every detail the original. It is finished 


and toned so cleverly that only an 
wis tien oor oe 


expert can tell. 2ft. 31n. wide. Price 


A\ visit is invited to inSpect the interesting collection of 
Antique Furniture and Reproductions 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE BY MOTOR TO CUSTOMERS’ 
RESIDENCES IN 36 COUNTIES 


TERMS OF DEFERRED PAYMENT BEST OBTAINABLE 


MAPLE & CO L" 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD + LONDON ° 
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IMPROVING LOUD-SPEAKER RECEPTION 


OME rather sweeping criticisms have been levelled recently 
against the wireless set by one whose name is well known 
in the musical world. He has stated that it is incapable 
of giving reproduction that bears the faintest resemblance 
to real music, and that the noises which issue from the 
loud-speaker remind him of the “ chortlings, gibberings and 
shriekings of devils and goblins’’! Having read this one could 
come only to the conclusion that his experience of wireless recep- 
tion must be limited to a cheap and very nasty receiving set, 
used in conjunction with a cheap and very nasty loud-speaker 
and operated by one of those “‘ expert ’’ demonstrators whose 
only endeavour is to get the greatest possible amount of noise 
from the apparatus, without the slightest regard to quality. 

After the first Albert Hall concert a friend remarked to me 
that, though he had read that there were more than a dozen 
double basses in the orchestra, he had heard never a sound of 
them from his receiving set. He was voicing a complaint very 
commonly made by the critical, namely, that the loud-speaker 
frequently fails to bring out the bass, for which reason music 
as reproduced by it is apt to sound thin. I suggested to my 
friend that he should hear my set bring in the next concert, 
to which he readily agreed. When, during the transmission, 
asked whether he could hear the double basses, he replied that 
not only could he hear them but he could almost imagine the resin 
flying off the strings! He had previously been rather inclined 
to disbelieve me when I told him that failure to hear the bass 
strings and other deep-toned instruments properly was due 
entirely to small defects in the receiving set ; he now admitted 
that the low notes were certainly transmitted, if only the receiving 
set was able to deal with them. 

The difficulty about the bass notes is twofold. A low note 
is produced by slow vibrations ; the lowest note audible to the 
human ear as a note is caused by vibrations at the rate of only 
sixteen a second. On the other hand, high notes are produced 
by very rapid vibrations. Most ears can hear a note with a 
frequency of 10,000 a second, and some can hear still more 
highly pitched sounds, such as the squeak of a bat, whose vocal 
chords vibrate at a considerably greater rate in order to produce 
it. When an electrical copy of the sound waves that occur in 
the studio is transferred to the transmitting pant by means 
of the microphone, the high, medium and low frequencies corre- 
sponding to the upper, middle and lower notes are, so to speak, 
impressed upon the carrier wave, forming subsidiary ripples 
upon it. On reaching our receiving set these ripples must be 
re-converted from electrical waves into sound waves. And here 
the first difficulty arises. Several of the components used for 
note-magnification—that is, for producing the volume of sound 
that we require in order to work a loud-speaker, respond much 
more readily to high frequencies than to low ; hence, unless very 
careful attention is paid to this part of the set, there is apt to 
be, at any rate, a partial suppression of the bass. 

The second difficulty is concerned with the loud-speaker 
itself. The small diaphragm whose vibrations actually convert 
the electrical waves into audible sounds may be incapable of 
vibrating at very low rates. It is more than likely that it will 
respond strongly to the middle and upper notes, but that its 
response will fall off very rapidly for notes an octave below 
the middle C and lower. 

The component that causes most of the trouble in the note- 
magnifying circuits is the low-frequency transformer. This 
instrument has received a great deal of attention on the part of 
designers in the last year or two, and enormous improvements 
have been made in it. A low-frequency transformer of modern 
type may, in fact, be capable of giving very fair average repro- 
duction, though none of which I have had any personal experience 
is able to give their full value to the low notes. The reason, 
put as simply as possible, is this: The great virtue of a trans- 
former is that it gives a ‘‘ step-up ”’ effect, which may be com- 
pared with the gearing of a bicycle. Owing to this, greater signal 
strength is obtainable with a transformer than when any other 
method of coupling is used. The step-up effect is obtained by 
putting more turns of wire on to the secondary winding than on 
to the primary. Unfortunately, the number of turns that the 
secondary can contain is definitely limited, for if a certain size 
is exceeded a rapid falling off in efficiency results. It follows 
that the primary turns are also limited. If the primary contains 
as many turns as the secondary there is no step-up effect ; the 
greater the step-up the fewer must be the turns of wire in the 
primary, since the number in the secondary cannot be increased. 
For anything like pure reproduction of the lower notes a very 
large number of turns is needed in the primary. A few of the 
best makes of transformer give passable results combined with 
a moderate step-up owing to their skilful design, but on the whole 
transformers are not to be recommended where real purity of 
musical reproduction is looked for. 

In any case, not more than one low-frequency transformer 
should be used in a receiving set, unless strength rather than purity 
is desired. When two are employed the weak points of trans- 
former coupling are accentuated. There is apt, moreover, to 
be another unpleasant effect; when an oscillating current, 
such as occurs in the receiving set, is flowing through a coil of 
Wire, a magnetic field is formed which expands and contracts 
with the variations of the current. If a second coil of wire is 





brought into the field, energy is transferred from the first co 
to it. The fields of transformers are large, and when two or mo1 


are used there is often a transference of energy from one 1. 


another which produces both noisiness and a varying degree « 
distortion. 

Apart from the low-frequency transformer, there are tw 
other kinds of coupling suitable for general use. These are th 
choke-capacity and the resistance-capacity methods. Both hav 
the drawback, irom one point of view, that no step-up effect ca1 
be obtained, and therefore the signal strength is slightly les 
with either of them than with transformers. This disadvantag 
is, however, much more than counterbalanced by the remarkabk 
increase in purity which results from their use. 

In choke-capacity coupling a single large coil of wire wit! 
an iron core is used in the plate circuit. Since there is no second- 
ary winding this coil can contain a great deal of wire, so that 
its response to the lower notes can be made quite satisfactory. 
Choke-capacity coupling is actually used in the set installed in 
the electrical section of the Science Museum at South Kensington, 
which those who do not believe that wireless is capable of pro- 
ducing real music should take the first opportunity of hearing 
for themselves. Provided that the choke coil has a sufficiently 
high value the use of this type of coupling enables reproduction 
to be obtained which is not far removed from perfection. 

Resistance-capacity coupling employs a fixed resistance 
instead of an iron-cored coil. The outstanding advantage of 
this method is that the resistance responds almost equally well 
to all frequencies within the limits of audibility. For this reason 
it is used for low-frequency amplification at the majority of 
broadcasting stations. It has one drawback, but this is a very 
slight one: rather more high-tension voltage is required for the 
low-frequency valves. Against this we may set the fact that 
resistance-capacity coupled valves use much less current from the 
high-tension battery than those which are connected to one 
another by either transformer or choke-capacity coupling. This 
means that the extra voltage can be supplied by means of a 
small, and therefore inexpensive, battery and that the high- 
tension unit has a very much longer life than with either of the 
other two couplings, for it is the current drain upon a battery 
that brings about its decline into decrepitude. 

At the present time there is not the slightest difficulty about 
substituting either choke-capacity or resistance-capacity coupling 
for existing transformers. Several firms manufacture “units ”’ 
of one kind or the other, small self-contained contrivances 
provided with the same four terminals as the transformer. All, 
therefore, that need be done in order to effect a replacement 
is to detach the four leads which run to the transformer, to remove 
this instrument and to put a choke-capacity or resistance-capacity 
unit into the place which it occupied. The four leads are then 
connected to the terminals provided, the whole business being 
within the scope of anyone, even if he has not the slightest know- 
ledge of electricity, and occupying ten minutes or so. Neither 
kind of unit is at all expensive, and the elimination of, at any 
rate, the second transformer, where two low-frequency stages are 
used, generally works wonders. The improvement is particu- 
larly noticeable in the case of sets purchased a year ago or more, 
for these frequently contain transformers whose response to the 
middle and lower frequencies is very poor. 

In the set which I use particularly for “ quality ’’ reception of 
the local station there are no low-frequency transformers, but 
two stages of resistance-capacity coupling are employed. I 
have never had the slightest trouble with this form of coupling, 
and the results obtainable are infinitely superior to those given 
by a second set, which is the same in all respects save that it is 
fitted with two transformers of the best obtainable type. 

Lastly, we come to the loud-speaker itself. These fall into 
two broad classes: those with horns and the hornless models 
with large diaphragms of cardboard or pleated paper. Both 
have their advantages and their drawbacks. Speaking generally, 
the horned models brirg out well the brilliancy of the higher 
notes, but are not capable of giving their proper value to the 
deep tones. On the other hand, hornless loud-speakers, if used 
with a really good set, will reproduce the lowest notes with 
wonderful fidelity. Their drawback is that they rob the treble 
of some of its brilliancy. My own solution of the problem, 
which I strongly recommend to the attention of readers, is to 
use two loud-speakers at once, one with a horn and one without. 
Both are attached in the ordinary way to the output terminals 
—they are worked, that is to say, in parallel. Each then does 
what it can. One brings out the treble while the other deals 
with the bass. The result is most pleasing. There is no notice- 
able increase in the volume of sound, but one really does get music 
as it should be. If the loud-speakers are placed some distance 
apart—standing, say, at either end of a piano—music seems to 
fill the room in a natural way, instead of coming from one point, 
as it does when a single loud-speaker is in use. Care must, 
however, be taken not to allow the horned loud-speaker to take 
charge of the proceedings, so to speak. It has a tendency to dc 
this because it naturally produces a slightly greater volume of 
sourd than the other. This can be counteracted, and the two 
loud-speakers attured to one another if the adjusting screw of 
the horned instrument is turned in the ‘ decrease’ direction 
so as to reduce the loudness of its sounds. R. W. HALtLows. 
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First Spaniel : ‘‘ My lady’s shoes have had a wonderful shine of late.”’ 


Second Spaniel : ‘‘Yes—she’s recently started to use Cherry Blossom Boot 
Polish.” 


That smart appearance which distinguishes all shoes cleaned with Cherry 

Blossom Boot Polish is due to the fine shine producing and leather preserving 

properties of this Polish. The care taken in manufacture ensures that all 
materials used in Cherry Blossom Eoot Polish are of the finest quality. 


| Cherry Blossom 
Boot Polish 


Black, Brown, Tonette and White for Patent and —— Shoes, in 
tins of a size that offer wonderful value at 23d and 6d. 


The Chiswick Polish Co., Ltid., Chiswick, W.4- 
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An Armstrong, Whitworth Petrol-Paraffin Belt-Driven Lighting Set. 


Electric Light at Low Cost. 


The illustration shows one of our 1°25 K.W. 
Petrol-Paraffin Belt-driven Lighting Sets (com- 
plete with fully equipped Ironclad Switchboard), 
suitable for country houses or farms. 


A.W. Plants are of British Manufacture through- 
out, and embody the finest possible material and 
workmanship. Write to-day for our leaflet, 
“Practical Points on Country House Lighting.” 


Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. 


Kinnaird House, Pall — 


Mall East, London, S.W.1 


Telegrams - - Zi, 7 1g2ag, Piccy, London 
Telephone - - Gerrard 9474 
Code - - . Bentley’s 


E.P.S.495b. 





Preserve the full 
charm of the music 


Orchestral music, piano, organ 
and all the charms of vocal 
music are retained to their 
full quality and perfectly re- 
produced with a B.S.A. Radio 
Set and Kone Loud Speaker. 
The B.S.A. range includes a 
set to suit the requirements 
of practically every listener. 
oe Quality of reception and 
ae selectivity with ease of control 
are some of the outstanding 
features of all B.S.A. Radio 
Sets. B.S.A. Radio Sets are 
mounted in mahogany cabinets 
of tasteful design to harmon- 
ise with practically any style 
of furnishing and can _ be 
supplied with cabinet bases to 
contain the necessary batteries. 


May we send you the B.S.A. 
Radio catalogue and the book- 
let ‘* The Choice of a Radio 


Receiving Set,” post free. 
oD > 














The range of B.S.A. 
Radio Sets includes 
2-valve, 3-valve, 4- 
valve Sets and a 
7-valve Universal 
Set. Prices from 
£6 15s. for set only. 


B.S.A. 4-valve Set 
as illustrated, £25 
(set only); Model 
B Kone Loud 
Speaker, as_ illus- : 
trated, 46 6s... ~—~«&BS.A. Radio Ltd., 11, Small Heath, 
‘ Birmingham. 


(Proprs. The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd.) 


B.S. A Radio Set 
Kone Lewd Speaker 
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THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


FOG, VEHICLE 


OR years now the motorist has 

been promised a complete revision 

of the laws and regulations that 

govern his conduct on the highway. 

In the main these date from the 
Motor Act of 1903, the main provision 
of which was recommended by a Royal 
Commission for repeal only two years 
after it had become law. This provision 
was, of course, the 20 m.p.h. speed limit. 
But the speed limit remains with us and 
in its effeteness is but typical of the general 
provisions and spirit of the 1903 Act. 
Those provisions and that spirit may have 
been perfectly right and proper twenty 
years ago, but nowhere has there been 
such a change in a couple of decades 
as in the road conditions of Great 
Britain. 

That drastic change in road vehicle 
regulation is really necessary is widely 
recognised by the powers that be. At the 
beginning of every year we are half 
promised that the change shall be effected 
before the summer touring season has 
begun; in the summertime when the 
need is most apparent, we are promised 
that it shall be satisfied in the autumn 
session and as the year draws to a close 
the promise is relegated to “ early in the 
New Year.”’ It may be a good game for 
those who like to play their games slowly, 
but in the meantime it behoves all road 
users to take things in their own hands, 
as far as is permissible, and to do what 
they can to alleviate the lot that is oppres- 
sive largely because it is antiquated. 

VEHICLE LIGHTING. 

Some progress, it is true, has been 
effected in certain directions and of these 
vehicle lighting is one. But the steps 
taken in this important sphere have not 
met with any general approval. In the 
main they are limited to such. trifling 
modifications of old conditions as_ to 
require that the rear number plate of a 
car shall be illuminated, instead of either, 
as used to be the legal requirement, 
though practical considerations have 
always meant that the rear plate was the 
one to be lit and so this regulation did 
no more than set the approval or insistence 
of the law on what was already common 
practice. Our old friend D.O.R.A. has been 
perpetuated in a senseless requirement 
that rear lamps and so rear number plates 
shall be illuminated half an hour after 
sunset, although an hour after is still 
the proper time for lighting front lamps. 

One of the few sensible demands of 
D.O.R.A., that all vehicles should carry 
two forward lights so placed as to show 
their over-all width has been replaced by 
the strange order that only one forward 
light is required and this has to be on 
the extreme off-side of the vehicle. Thus, 
according to modern law the motor car 
requires only two lamps, one white pointing 
{orward and one rear (red) showing aft, 
this latter incidentally illuminating (by 
a white light), the rear number plate. 
It is strange that much misconception 
exists about this legally proper car lighting, 
for many people seem to think that a car 
must have more than one forward light. 
Possibly this misconception is largely 
due to the existence of by-laws in some 
counties which do _ require two side 
lights. 
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LIGHTING 


REAR LIGHTING FOR ALL? 

But all these considerations are mere 
trivialities, except for the motorist who 
is caught offending against them, by 
comparison with the question of universal 
rear lighting. It is, of course, a matter of 
mere common sense, not to say common 
decency, that all road users precluded 
by law from use of the footpath (7.e., all 
except pedestrians), should display a red 
rear lamp. In my opinion the red rear 
lamp is actually of more importance 
from the protective point of view than 
the white fore lamp for slow vehicles. 

Although it is not demanded by the 
law of the land, custom decrees that 
everyone travelling on the highway in 
Great Britain shall keep to his left side 
of the road. This means that any vehicle 
approaching him will be in risk of collision 
with him only if it is overtaking him 
from behind, assuming of course that 
both are on their correct side of the road 
for their direction of travel. If you are 
driving a car on your left side of the 
road, you may meet another vehicle, also 
on its left side, and pass it safely without 
actually seeing it; if the other vehicle, 
whether it be cyclist or four-wheeler, 
is travelling in the same direction as your- 
self, you will overtake it safely only if 
you can see it. To you, therefore, his 
red rear light is more important than his 
front light. This may sound a rathe1 
extreme argument; in fact, I admit 
it to be such, but it does emphasise the 
value of that red rear light which some 
sections of road users profess to be 
unnecessary. 


THE CYCLISTS’ ATTITUDE. 

The keenest opponents of the red 
rear light are, of course, cyclists, than 
whom no one requires it more. The 
cyclist is the most numerous of the low 
speed users of modern roads and he is 
the most difficult of detection, while 
there is at least some case to be made 
out for the argument that he is the most 
careless of all in his observance of the 
rules of the road. Those who claim to be 
his representatives, though, as a matter 
cf fact they number only a tiny fraction 
of the cyclists in the country, have put 
forward some extraordinary arguments 
against the carrying of tail lamps by 
cyclists, as samples of which may be 
cited that the tail lamp is an expensive 
and troublesome fitting, that motorists 
only want cyclists to have it so that 
cars may be driven at terrific speeds 
with absolute no regard to the safety of 
anyone else on the road, and finally that 
in the event of a motorist running down 
a cyclist from behind, the compulsory 
use of tail lamps on cycles would throw 
the onus of responsibility on to the 
cyclist ! 

But just as failing the guidance and 
assistance of the law the motorist is taking 
various steps to increase his own safety 
and comfort, so many cyclists are adopting 
tail lamps of their own free wills. It is 
an interesting commentary on the relation 
existing between a class of road _ user 
and the organisations that claim to 
represent them. Nevertheless, — uni- 
formity is essential to satisfactory light- 
ing arrangements and it is merely a 
matter of common sense that all road- 
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AND ROAD SAFETY 


using vehicles should be required to carry 
similar lighting. 


HEAD-LAMP DAZZLE. 


With the improvements that have 
taken place in the electric equipment 
of cars, from batteries to lamp bulbs, 
the dazzle question is now more acute 
than ever. It is, by the way, not without 
interest that the keenest opponents of the 
dazzling headl-amp are the very cyclists 
who make the powerful lamp so necessary. 
If the motorist could venture on the roads 
at night-time with the absolute assurance 
that any obstructions he might meet would 
have an adequate warning light, then the 
need for very powerful head lamps would 
he largely reduced. Under existing con- 
ditions he is given every inducement 
to take full advantage of the increasingly 
powerful lamps that are offered him even 
though he may realise that he is to a 
large extent working in a vicious circle. 

The simplest remedy for head-lamp 
dazzle is for the driver who is causing 
it to switch off or dim his lamps. By s« 
doing he may benefit the other fellow, 
but unless the action is promptly recipro- 
cated he seriously inconveniences himself, 
and most of us can tell a story of how we 
have been actually endangered by practis- 
ing this simple courtesy. By competent 
motoring authority, as represented by the 
R.A.C. in England and the R.S.A.C. in 
Scotland, the practice is condemned with- 
out qualification and the R.S.A.C. has only 
recently issued an appeal to drivers not to 
dim or switch off on approaching other cars. 


TO DIM OR NOT TO DIM? 


But in spite of the unquestionable 
authority and obvious sincerity of these 
pronouncements, I am inclined to dis- 
agree with them and for the following 
reasons. When a car with powerful head 
lamps is approaching you, it lights up the 
whole of the intervening road and shows 
definitely whether it is clear or not; if 
you both switch off or dim you may b2 
unable to see that road any longer, but 
you know it is clear and therefore you may 
proceed with safety for both of you have 
enough light left to see the road immediately 
ahead (say for 15yds., instead of for the 
1ooyds. that your head lamps show you), 
neither of you is dazzled and you can each 
drive with safety to the other. If, by the 
light of the other’s head lamps, you have 
been shown that the road ahead is not 
clear, then you both know that you must 
proceed with special caution, but you can 
both do this much better when you can 
see clearly 15yds. ahead, than if, through 
the dazzle of head lamps kept full on 
you could see hardly at all. 


THE PERMANENT ANTi-DAZZLE 
LAMP. 

Dimming or switching off is the sim- 
plest remedy for head-lamp dazzle, but 
from no point of view is it the best. The 
man who adopts it does so solely for some- 
one else’s benefit, and the same applies to 
the user of alleged permanent “ anti- 
dazzle’ lamps. There are many ingenious 
lamps and devices on the market which 
are claimed to eliminate head-lamp glare 
permanently, but in every sample that I 
have examined they have done it either 
very feebly indeed or by the sacrifice of 
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Mr. John Prioleau, in 
the “Evening Standard,” 
October 25, 1926. 


“One of the finest cars to be bought 
in the world to-day is, I have always 
thought, the Lanchester ; fine not only 

ecause no expense has been spared in 
its production, but because it has so 
many excellent features of its own. 
There cannot be more than one or two 
cars at the most as well sprung, and 
very few cars made to-day can boast of 
a like cleanliness of design.” 


Mr. Prioleau’s remarks - find full 
endorsement in the letters we are 
continually receiving from enthusiastic 
owners. We shall be pleased to send 
copies, together with catalogues of 
Lanchester 40 h.p. and 21 h.p. Cars, 


on demand. 


The Car Illustrated here is a 40h.p. 
6-cylinder 7-seat Enclosed Drive 
Limousine. 








THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CO., 


Armourer Mills, 
Birmingham. 


95, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


Erp; 


88, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 








HE first consideration when purchasing a car should 

be that of quality; not only in this or that particular 

feature, but quality throughout. All cars possess some 
good points, but few can claim that all-absorbing excellence 
that characterises the Lanchester “ Forty.” Its appearance 
suggestive of the utmost luxury—is only one of its quality 
features ; it is actual performance that reveals the car as a 
superlative production. The engine is one of the few instances 
in which power and silence is combined. The epicycl.c 
change speed gears represent the greatest simplicity in opera- 
tion and are so noiseless that you almost forget their existence. 
The Lanchester worm final drive is another quality feature that 
does not audibly advertise its presence, but an efficiency of over 
96% has been recorded. Only by actual trial can you realise just 
what Lanchester motoring means, and this we shall be pleased 
to arrange at any time that suits your convenience. Will you 


make an appointment ? 
Dun'op Tyres Standard. 
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a considerable amount of useful driving 
light to their user. In many cases the same 
or even better effect could be obtained 
by the use of less powerful (and much less 
expensive) lamps. Moreover, it always 
seems to me to be an essential of a 
successful anti-dazzle device that it should 
operate in view of the man it is intended 
to benefit, who thus, and thus only, will 
be given an inducement to reciprocate. 

You are using a set of anti-dazzle head 
lamps and you meet a man with lamps 
that are absolutely blinding to you. Either 
he switches off or dims when meeting you 
or he does not. If he does, and if you make 
no change in your lamps to show your 
appreciation and willingness to co-operate, 
the chances are a thousand to one that he 
will switch on full glare again if only to 
teach you a lesson and irrespectively of 
whether he is actually dazzled by your 
lamps. When all is said and done, this is 
but human nature. If, therefore, you have 
to switch off your lamps to ensure courte- 
ous treatment, there is not much point in 
your buying the expensive permanent 
anti-dazzle equipment which most probably 
has had the effect of reducing the illuminat- 
ing power of your lighting set. 


TWO SATISFACTORY ANTI-DAZZLE 
METHODS. 

Although the fact does not seem to be 
generally appreciated, there are available 
on the market to-day two perfectly satis- 
factory anti-dazzle devices. One is the 
dipping head lamp popularised by Barkers, 
the coach-builders, on cars so different 
in type as the Rolls-Royce and the Morris- 
Oxford, and the other is the A.L. (Allen- 
Liversidge) focussing device. Both these 
methods avoid the common criticism that 
an anti-dazzle device is entirely for the 
other man’s benefit, and therefore will 
only be bought by an altruist, for both of 
them confer very material advantages 
on their user. 

In the case of the dipping lamp the 
whole head lamp is dipped down by a 
lever, not unlike a small gear lever, at the 
side of the driver in the car; and in the 
latest models the lamps as they dip are 
given a slight twist towards the near side 
of the road—a simple adjustment provides 
for a change in the direction of the twist 
should the car be taken abroad. The effect 
is that all direct and dazzling rays are 
diverted away from a meeting driver, 
while the driver using the device is given 
a concentrated light on the road just ahead 
of his car, by which he may drive at reason- 
able speed with absolute safety and even 
tolerable visibility against the glare of 
undimmed lamps. 

The A.L. device works on a quite 
different principle, for it consists of a 
fitting on or near the steering wheel, by 
which the driver may alter the focus of 
his head-lamp bulbs. A simple knob that 
is pushed or pulled by the driver, connects 
through piano wire running through copper 
tubing to a sliding sleeve in each head lamp, 
the sleeve holding the bulb and, of course, 
its electric wiring. On meeting another car 
the driver pulls his lamp bulbs out of 
focus, and immediately the powerful 
penetrating rays that cause the dazzle 
are replaced by a black patch—what a 
very clever inventor once described as a 
black beam of light! The useful rays of 
the head lamp, instead of being concen- 
trated and thrown ahead, are now dissi- 
pated and thrown in a wide circle just 
ahead of the car, so that they light up the 
road immediately ahead and also the sides 
of the road, the illumination in these 
places being, indeed, brighter than it was 
when the concentrated lamp rays were 
being cast far ahead. The meeting driver 
is not dazzled, the driver with the device 
has an adequate light close at hand, and 
both can proceed in safety. 

A further and, to the best of my belief, 
a unique advantage of the A.L. device 
is its value to the driver on a corner. A 
concentrated head lamp beam thrown 
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straight ahead leaves in darkness the side 
road into which we are turning until the 
car is right round and pointing down the 
new road; any obstruction on the corner 
or just round it is in darkness until, perhaps, 
a collision is inevitable. But with the 
A.L. device in use the light of the head 
lamps gets round the corner before the car. 


DRIVING IN FOG. 

The value of either of these devices 
to the fog-bound driver cannot be ade- 
quately expressed in mere words. I en- 
countered the very worst fog I have ever 
seen from the wheel of a car when driving 
a 30-98 h.p. Vauxhall to which the A.L. 
device had been fitted for experimental 
purposes. I knew the device was supposed 
to be good for fog driving, but, with a 
natural aversion to experimenting under 
conditions that were genuinely dangerous, 
I preferred to stick to my old and tried 
method of a spot-light directed on to the 
off side of the road which I closely hugged, 
thus breaking the law directly by using a 
spot-light and laying myself open to com- 
plete responsibility in the case of a collision 
by being on my “ wrong ”’ side. At last 
and in sheer desperation at having to 
drive a ‘* 30-98 ”’ at walking pace for mile 
after mile, I risked an experiment with the 
A.L. lamps. The result was as incredible 
to me as it may sound to the reader. Still 
maintaining an adequate regard to the 
requirements of safety, I put up my speed 
to 20 m.p.h., and kept it there without 
difficulty ! 

Of the efficacy of the dipping head 
lamp in fog I cannot speak from experience, 
but in view of the commonly known fact 
that the main difficulty of fog driving is 
caused by reflection of lamp rays, so causing 
the effect of a blank wall ahead, the value 
should be obvious. The rays of the lamps, 
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being directed downwards instead 
straight ahead, cannot be reflected ba: « 
to anything like the same extent; an}, 
moreover, having only a short distance »5 
travel before striking the road, they « 
not deprived of their penetrating power 


THE LEGAL ASPECT OF CAR LAMI 
At the recent Show there was a bra 
display of “spot lights” for fitting 
any car, and a car recently delivered to 
member of the Royal family had son 
half-dozen of these invaluable gadget 
But, in spite of its popularity and utility 
the spot-light is illegal, and it is well thi 
the fact should be realised by the potenti: 
purchaser. The illegality seems to re: 
on some obscure clause of our old lad 
friend D.O.R.A., who found it necessar 
to inhibit them on account of their pote: 
tiality for use as signalling searchlight 
Why the spot-light should be illegal to-da: 
no one seems to know, but that does no 
alter the fact that it is, as anyone may verif\ 
for himself by using one for a moment in < 
Portsmouth Road town when other moto: 
business is slack in the local police-court. 
The legal objection to the spot-light 
is really wrapt up in the abstruse question 
of ‘‘ swivelling head lamps.’’ A head lamp 
ona car must not be capable of being turned 
or swivelled independently of the car 
itself ; thus, a head lamp that turned with 
the steering wheel to show the driver the 
road where he wanted to see it would 
be illegal, even though the law says that 
the head lamps shall shine forward in the 
direction that the car is proceeding or 
intended to proceed. How else a lamp 
could show the direction in which a car 
is intended to proceed except by turning 
with the steering wheel is not at all clear : 
but what is one anomaly or contradiction 
among so many ? LEx. 





THREE DECADES 


HIRTY years ago every mechani- 
cally propelled vehicle on British 
roads had to be preceded by a man 
on foot carrying a red flag. Other countries 
were not so solicitous about the welfare 
of their road users and in those countries 
the motor car was developed. Obviously 
it would have to be developed in Great 
Britain also; some _ bold pioneers had 
already incurred the displeasure of the law 
by getting ahead of their red flag man or 
by giving him a lift “‘ on the box.”” Others 
made a habit of stop- 
ping at the entry to 
a village and hiring 
a native to precede 


them through the 
street, carrying the 
red flag, which was 
then returned to 
the tonneau to wait 
till the next town — ve 
had been laboriously ar 
reached. 
The danger sig- 
nal for cars was 


abolished by law in 
November, 1896, and 
the event was cele- 
brated by the famous 
Emancipation Day 
run to Brighton, 
when nearly a quar- 
ter of the fifty-two 
vehicles that started 
actually reached their 
destination ! They did 
more, they started 
the British motor in- 
dustry, which, in so 
far as the actual 
manufacture of cars 
was concerned, pre- 
viously contained one 
prominent name only 
—Lanchester. Twelve 
years later this 


industry employed 55,000 workers and 
there were on British roads over 65,000 
vehicles ; to-day the respective figures are 
a quarter of a million directly employed 
and over a million vehicles on the roads. 

Just how far the industry and its 
products have progressed technically is 
dramatically illustrated by their military 
use. Very early in the present century 
the potentialities of the motor vehicle 
in warfare were realised but an attempted 
demonstration was little better than a 





NEW TANKS AS ANTI-AIRCRAFT DEFENCES, WITH HIGH- 
ANGLE-FIRE GUNS. 
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A most impressive car, dignified 
in its appointments, and of the 
highest constructional integrity. 


Regard the performance of the 
new Renault light Six apart from 
the advance in automobile en- 
gineering it represents—consider 
it solely from the view of comfort. 


Imagine a car of rare quietness, 
so free from vibration at all speeds 
that all sense of mechanical 
effort is forgotten. 


Imagine acar so well upholstered, 
so nicely sprung, so skilfully 
suspended on the chassis, that 
“arm chair comfort” takes on a 
new meaning. 


RENAULT A 


RENAULT LTD,, 5, SEGR AVE ROAD. 
WwW. BROMPTON, S.W.6. 


Showrooms: 21, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


‘Phone: R2gent 0974. 
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GEMOUES 


£530 


SALOON 


This new Renault introduces the 
oil radiator—a basic advance in 
\ automobile practice, enabling high 
\ speeds to be consistently maintained 


And deep physical comfort is 
accompanied by mental exhilara- 
tion in the thrill of performance, 
for this new light six is lively 
to a degree. 


It will idle along, on top gear, 
at two miles an hour. Then, 
within a minute, pick up to 
twenty, forty, sixty, smoothly 
gliding at all speeds. The 
suggestion of hurried, strained 
effort is entirely absent. 


anor 


Gy 






some- 
thing to talk about !—but neither 
the value offered, nor the per- 
formance assured, is at the 
expense of Renault reliability. 
The “built to last a lifetime” 
tradition is embodied in this 
new light six. 


Spectacular performance! 


Renault, with 28 years’experience, 
sponsor this car and declare it 
to be the most noteworthy of 
their recent triumphs. 


LIGHT SIX 


See also the wonderful range of 9/15 models 
with 4 wheel brakes, 4-seater Tourer from 
£155 and the new 14/45, priced from £265, 
5-seater Tourer. 


iii. 





liv. 
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A HIGH-SPEED TANK—PRACTICALLY A BATTLE-CRUISER OF THE LAND—AND ONE OF THE 
NEW ONE-MAN TANKS THAT SUGGEST MEMORIES OF THE ARMOURED KNIGHT OF OLD. 


fiasco. The motor vehicle of the early 
1900's was not an efficient machine of war. 
But in 1916 there was a battle on the Somme 
where things called tanks made a very 
deep impression on the enemy. Last week 
were demonstrated to the Colonial Premiers 
tanks of a new type, almost as much 
superior to those that won the Somme 


as were the 1916 models to the experiment 
of 1903. 

Motor transport has made many strides 
and will make still more. The suggestion 
recently made by a Sunday journal that 
the red flag men may have to come back 
for its efficient control will never become 
anything more than a suggestion ! 





PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN CAR 
SELECTION 


ECENTLY were published some notes 
Re guide the inexperienced in the 

judgment of a car chassis. The 
chassis is the ‘“‘ works ’”’ of the car and, 
as such, contains the essence of potential 
happiness or dissatisfaction of the owner. 
No amount of embellishments and frills and 
furbelows on the coachwork will convert 
the car mounted on an_ unsatisfactory 
chassis into a really good vehicle, but on 
the other hand the satisfaction of ordi ary 
requirements as regards the vital working 
parts of a car is so general that within 
reasonable limits it is permissible to lay 
much stress on the coachwork. Not so 
very long ago we had to be so particular 
and searching in our chassis judgment that 


except in the cases of quite expensive 
cars, bodywork was necessarily relegated 
to a place of very secondary importance. 
We have not changed all that, but are well 
on the way to doing so. The chassis 
still deserves some _ consideration, but 
having been given it, there are other 
things, of which coachwork is one, that 
need to be judged with care. 
BODYWORK. 

Quite rightly and, nowadays, quite 
safely, many a car—in fact perhaps the 
majority of cars—is bought entirely for 
its bodywork. The body is, indeed, the 
part of the car that the driver and occa- 
pants see and feel all the time. It is the 
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part that most intimately influences thei 
comfort and their enjoyment on th 


ride. Therefore, Mr. Purchaser, be fastidi- 


ous about it. Four doors on a four-seate 
body are a boon and a blessing, and it i 
not necessary for a car to have centra 
location for its gear and hand brake lever 
in order that the driver may enjoy th 
facilities of a door to himself. The locatioi 
of the gear and hand brake levers is, i 
my opinion, an absolutely immateria 
point, provided they are kept well together 


but net too close and that the lever on the 


near side of the car of a centrally located 
pair, whichever one it may happen to be, 
is not brought too close to the passenger 
at the side of the driver, as it is on at least 
one popular car introduced this year. 

An adjustable steering column is one 
of those things that we must hope for 
rather than expect to find; but a steering 
wheel set close to the wind screen is a 
possibility on every car, and the purchaser 
has a right to insist on it and to let his 
choice between two vehicles be influenced 
by this consideration. A wheel far from the 
screen means that the driver is also far 
from the screen, and so is subjected to 
back draughts and many other inconveni- 
ences. 

A V-shaped screen and facia board 
need to be regarded with a certain amount 
ofsuspicion, although they are very elegant 
to look at, for if the “‘ V”’ be too sharp, 
reflections at night-time are apt to be 
most trying to the driver. But the “ V” 
screen certainly scores over the ordinary 
flat type, in that the rays of a powerful 
head lamp on another car behind are not 
reflected straight back into the driver’s 
eyes ; though this fault is just as effectively 
and much more cheaply avoided by the 
simple expedient of a sloping flat screen. 
Depth of seating is a most vital body 
matter. Nothing is more miserable than 
to find that one is sitting on a car instead 
of in it; and there are some cars of which 
the front seat is perfectly O.K. in this 
respect, but of which the back seat perches 














cA five-seater saloon 
of Vauxhall grade 
—the ‘Bedford’ — 
that costs but £595 


The 14-40 Vauxhall series 
comprises seven body styles 
—'Princeton’ five - seater 
touring car £495. 
Other Vauxhall Models: 
25-70 h.p.(single-sleeve six) 


and 30-98 h.p. ) 





VAUXHALL 


‘4 VAUXHALL GRADE’ implies the outward style 

and finish and the inward conscientious craftsman- 
ship which are features of Vauxhall practice. Though 
offered at a price much below what might be expected, 
the ‘Bedford’ saloon is in all essentials a car of Vauxhall 
grade. You will admire its elegance at the first glance. 
You will be impressed by its roominess, upholstery 
make-up, large window area, convenient fittings. But 


the thing that will please you most is driving it. The 
capabilities of this commodious saloon are surprising. 
The speed and the power it has, notwithstanding its 
solid build! All the Vauxhall vitality is there, with the 
Vauxhall sweetness of running and lightness of control. 
A fashionable closed car—an interesting car—at a dis- 
tinctly moderate price, the 14-40 Vauxhall ‘Bedford’ 
saloon has a unique place. 


Ask for a trial drive. 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED, LUTON, BEDFORDSHIRE 


Telephone : Luton 466 (4 lines) 


pm Ca STEELER 


Distributors in the principal towns 
London Service Depot: Rickett Street Works, West Brompton, S.W.6 


Telegrams : Carvaux Luton 
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: Engine maintenance depends very greatly upon 
‘ wise lubrication. 

: ie Wakefield CASTROL will enable an engine to give 

| full output for many thousands of miles more than 

when using cheaper-per-gallon oils. 
For efficiency with economy insist on 

: WAKEFIELD — 
i 
' 





CAR BATTERIES 
IN MOULDED CONTAINERS 


The new Exide car batteries in moulded multi-compartment 
containers are of excellent appearance and finish. 


The type illustrated is suitable for most English cars using a 
12-volt system and it incorporates the special Exide features in 
design of plates, separators, etc., which give long life, trouble- 
ree service and enormous cranking ability. 

Ask for Catalogue “M,” giving full list of all types available. 

Type 6-XC 9-1 GL 
Weight—74 Ibs. 
Holding-down Bolts—} in. dia. x 12Z in. 


centres. 
Price (uncharged)—&6 : 10 : Oincluding 


Voltage—r2 volts. 
Capacity—57 Ampere-Hours at the 20- 
_ hour rate of discharge. 
Dimensions—7 in. Wide x 14} in. Long 
over Lugs xX gj in. High over Lid. lid and holding-down bolts. 
Obtainable from all reputable dealers. Refuse substitutes. 
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Advertisement of The Chloride Electrical Storage Co., Ltd., Clifton Junction, near Manchester 














Drive this 25 h.p. car 


yourself ! 


We believe the 25 h.p. six-cylinder 
Sunbeam to be the most satisfac- 
tory car of its type yet produced— 
in its road performance, the 
security of its four-wheel braking, 
the luxurious comfort of its coach- 
work and cantilever springing and 
its matchless appearance. And at 
prices ranging from £950 its value 
is unrivalled. We support this 
claim by giving you the oppor- 
tunity of proving these qualities 
for yourself. 


The one real test of a car—and the only 
way to determine which is the best—is to 
drive it yourself under actual road 
conditions. Make this test now. We 
will arrange a trial run at any time ard 
in your own district. We can leave the 
decision safely in your hands. 


25 h.p. Closed Models from £1150 


Other Models: 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. Prices from £550. 


Dunlop tyres standard 


Arrangements can be made to supply any 
Sunbeam model on the Hire Purchase System 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR COMPANY LIMITED 
Moorfield Works - - WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Showrooms & Export Department - 12 Princes St., Hanover Sq., London, W* 
Manchester Showrooms - - - - - 106 Deansgate 











up its occupants so that they have practi- 
cally no protection at their sides and are 
most perkily set up to catch every wind 
that blows. 


ALL-WEATHER EQUIPMENT. 

If for any reason one is not going to 
buy a Humber or Standard car, in which 
the all-weather equipment leaves nothing 
to be desired, it is well to ascertain 
that the side curtains offered with any 
open touring car are not of the kind that 
carry a wide cloth edging. Before as much 
was known about side curtains as_ is 
known to-day, this was the only means 
known of securing draught-tight joints ; 
but now side screens are available on which 
only a metal edging of half an inch or so 
in width is necessary to ensure rigidity. 
A proper joint between side curtains and 
front wind screen is most important to- 
wards ensuring water - tightness and 
draught-proofness, as also is the consider- 
able lateral overlap of the hood. A hood 
which extends sideways not more than an 
inch or so over the side curtains is going to 
allow much draught and some rain to get 
inside the car. On high-class cars—such, 
for instance, as the new six-cylinder 
Humber—the hood has an overlap of as 
much as six or eight inches (I am merely 
guessing the actual figures), and the result, 
though not elegant to the inexperienced 
eye, is highly efficient, which, after all, is 
what matters most. 

linally, a word on equipment. Do 
not let the choice of car be influenced by 
the number of gadgets that are fitted by 
the maker as standard. Too often these 
are of poor quality and they have been 
paid for only by the skimping of far more 
important things. Reckoned at the price 
they would cost the private purchaser 
to acquire and fit to his car, such gadgets 
may represent a very considerable cash 
value, but that cash value is much more 
useful if embodied in constructional details 
than in mere catch-pennies which either 
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will not be needed or, if needed, will be 
found unreliable and troublesome. 
NATIONALITY AND DEPRECIATION. 
There remains one very important point 
that no buyer who needs to consider his 
pocket at all can afford to overlook. This 
is that the greatest item in the motorist’s 
annual budget is depreciation, which is 
determined by the second-hand value 
commanded by the car. Unfortunately, 
this is not always strictly dependent on 
the car’s inherent quality ; rather is it a 
function of the maker’s reputation. To 
advise, therefore, that one should never 
buy a car for which a second-hand market 
does not exist means practically only 
buy a car bearing a well known and well 
established trade mark. This is advice 
which, if strictly followed, would have 
a most powerful cramping effect on the 


’ 
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be a result most undesirable from the gener: | 
point of view; but one cannot serve tw 
masters. 

It is when the time comes for sellin 
prior to a change that the buyer of 
foreign car is apt to realise that the 
apparent economy he secured by lo 
purchase cost is a long way from bein 
true economy in the long run. If he realise 
this possibility before he buys, all well an: 
good; but there is just one other poin 
that it does not pay to overlook. This i 
that cars of various countries are designe: 
and built with the primary idea of satisfy 
ing the conditions of their home market 
first. The British car is built for Britis! 
roads, the foreign car is built fer foreigi 
roads, which are not always like ours, 
and so the buyer of a foreign car is apt to 
pay for qualities that he will be unable to 
appreciate and, possibly to lack others 
that he would be very glad to have. 





DANGEROUS SPEED DEFINED 


new manufacturer, which would, of course, 
HAT is a dangerous speed for a 
motor vehicle on the highway ? 


W This is a question that has agitated 
many minds for a long time. In 1903 
it was laid down by law that no mechani- 
cally propelled vehicle should be driven at 
more than 20 m.p.h. and the implication 
was that any speed in excess of this figure 
was dangerous ; in those days it very pro- 
bably was. About a year ago an enlight- 
ened gentleman of the Maidenhead district 
wrote to his local paper declaring most 
emphatically that any speed in excess 
of 12 m.p.h. on the highway was dangerous 
—on any highway, he said—and that his 
letter was published is seme indication at 
least that his ideas were not considered 
entirely fantastic. One hears frequently 
of motorists brought up in the courts to 
answer charges of having driven at a 
dangerous speed and the actual speed 
is variously cited as anything between 


20 and 60 m.p.h. But it now leaks out 
that the police have settled the question 
definitely and once and for all by an 
official pronouncement that any speed 
in excess of 40 m.p.h. is dangerous no 
matter on what public road it be 
attained. Any motorist judged to be 
exceeding this critical figure should be 
summoned for driving at a dangerous 
speed, which, of course, is a much more 
serious offence than exceeding the speed 
limit (of 20 m.p.h.). Anyone caught in a 
regular speed limit trap and found to 
have been doing more than 40 m.p.h. must 
be summoned not only for exceeding the 
speed limit, for which he was stopped, 
but for driving at a dangerous speed. 
And so now we know. 

How those responsible for this decision 
also know is not at all clear. Everybody 
who has driven a car for more than a few 
days is perfectly well aware that under 
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THE SALUKI 


HUNTER OF GAZELLES 


WIN streaks of lightning ! 


bodies. 


But the Saluki has just that finer poise, 
just that extra ounce of speed, the greater 
powers of endurance that give him the 


victory at the last. 


Fleet 
foot after fleet foot; all the speed 
and grace of the world visioned 

in the slender, flashing limbs and lissome 


So amongst cars, it is just that greater 
endurance, just that subtler poise, that 
superior workmanship, the harmony of 
speed and power that gives the O.M. 








Car the final victory. 


It is Saluki and Gazelle over again. 








15/45 6-cylinder O.M. Sports Tourer. 
English Cody Price £695. 





Photo by Fall. 


Ch. Zobeid and 
Sarhan, 
Reproduced by 
courtesy of the 
owner, The 
Hon. Florence 
Amherst of 
Knightsbridge. 
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As authorised agents for the famous O.M- 
car—Italy’s finest production—we are /in 


Full particulars on request :— “i 





a position to give immediate delivery of } 
all new models. ~ 
Your present car taken in PART EX- i 
CHANGE and DEFERRED PAYMENTS i 
arranged to suit your convenience. }i 

Ai 


AUTOCAR C° £7? 


201, 203, Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


Telephone : Langham 1464—1472 
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To come to the point 


This is for the men who keep a 
car just for use, so I’m not thrilling 
them with talk about the high 
ratio of viscosity of Huile de Luxe. 


What’s more to the point is that 
Huile de Luxe gives an engine 
the best chance of getting through 
life without trouble. 


I’ve known cars to run 10,000 
miles on Huile de Luxe without 
more than a trace of carbon. And 
it keeps its “body” too—giving 
full protection to bearings and 
other working surfaces. 

It’s free-flowing and never gums. Every- 
including starting, is always 
easier with Huile de Luxe. 
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Information will 
be willingly given 
on any problems 
of engine lubrica- 
tion. Write to 
Price’s Technical 
Dept. CPs) 
for booklets 
“Elements of 
Lubrication” and 
“M.P.G.”’ on the 
subject of fuel and 
oil economy. Sent 
post free. 


PRICE'S PATENT CANDLECU, LTD. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W.11 
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NTER a car of perfect 

appointment, good to 
look upon, better still to 
recline and rest in, whilst 
the everchanging pano- 
rama of the outside world 
passes swiftly by. Luxury, 
refinement and content- 
ment—everything a car 
should possess and give are 
yours with aSingerSaloon, 
each onea value in British 
cars without parallel. 


oa 
£260 is the price of the Singer SENIOR 
Saloon. £350 is the price of the Singer 
SIX Saloon. Dunlop Tyres fitted. 


oa 










Deferred Payments if desired. May we 
send you particulars ? SINGER & Co., 
Limited, Coventry. London Show- 
rooms: 202, Great Portland St., W.1. 









SINGER 
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cA Car for Comfort 
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certain circumstances a speed of 15 m.p.h. 
may be decidedly dangerous, under other 
circumstances and perhaps in extreme cases 
on the self-same road a speed of over a 
mile a minute may be perfectly safe. 
The laying down of a general rule such as 
this would be nothing more than a matter 
for ridicule were it not that it is backed by 
authority which the wise and cautious 
motorist finds it pays to treat with much 
respect if little admiration. 

This is not a new decision or regulation, 
for some users of the Portsmouth Road at 
least are aware that while they break the 
law of the land if they drive at 21 m.p.h., 
they are practically immune from inter- 
ference, if they drive at thirty or more 
miles per hour it will most probably cost 
them a few pounds, and if they drive at 
forty or more miles per hour it will most 
probably cost them many pounds. All this 
is well known, but this does not make it 
logical or just. It seems that the law as 
applied to motorists is not the law made in 
Parliament, but the decisions made by the 
powers that be in the police department. 

That it is already realised that there 
may be something wrong with this pro- 
nouncement seems to be indicated by a 
supplementary announcement issued almost 
on the heels of the first. This supplement 
is to the effect that the original must not 
be interpreted as meaning that excess of 
40 m.p.h. must be necessary for driving 
to be dangerous. In fact, that any speed 
may be dangerous under certain circum- 
stances and that while a driver must be 
dangerous if he is exceeding 40 m.p.h., he 
may be dangerous whatever speed he is 
doing. In other words, things are left 
pretty much as they were, except that an 
additional noose is dangled in front of the 
motorist. It is not without interest that 
almost contemporaneously with the issue 
of this ruling, if such it can be called, a 
magistrate dismissed a case against a 
motorist who was charged with driving dan- 
gerously because he was exceeding 40 m.p.h. 
The speed was accepted as proved and the 
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culprit was fined for exceeding the speed 
limit, but the court maintained that there 
was no evidence of dangerous driving. 

A DISCONCERTING EXPERIENCE. 

Here are some true stories that throw 
a rather illuminating light on this dangerous 
speed business. The other day a man drove 
at a speed of about 12 m.p.h. from one 
London main street into another at right 
angles to it and kept on his correct side of 
the white line recently painted to guide 
him and others. Just as he approached 
the distant pavement—he was making a 
right-hand turn—a man stepped off the 
pavement in front of the car and then 
first hesitated whether to go on or step 
back and then fell down just in front of the 
car. The driver stopped about 6ins. from 
the prone pedestrian, reversed the car 
away without having touched him and 
then went on his way down the street 
with the potential victim’s curses—curses 
for having had his life saved, presumably— 
echoing in his ears. 

Was the speed of 12 m.p.h. dangerous ? 
Certainly not, nor would double the speed 
have been dangerous under ordinary 
circumstances in that particular spot. 
But in view of the fact that the car was 
only stopped with a few inches of that 
unstable pedestrian it seems probable that 
a speed of 15 m.p.h. would have been 
highly dangerous for him. If people are 
to be allowed to step out and lie dewn in 
front of motor cars, surely any speed may 
be dangerous. 

lor the truth of the foregoing chronicle 
I am prepared to vouch, as I saw the whole 
occurrence, and I can also vouchsafe for 
an unpleasant experience that has fallen to 
me more than once. I refer to the practice 
of some pedestrians of stopping dead in 
their tracks when crossing the road and 
jeering at the driver of an approaching 
car. Wet roads and wooden surface with 
back wheel brakes making possible an 
easy skid have saved at least two lives 
risked in this way. 
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A GOOD STORY. 

For the following I am not prepar« 
to vouchsafe, though it rings true a1 
was authoritatively told. Two frien 
were motoring in two cars along the bro: 
highways of East Anglia, and as one c: 
was faster than the other it was agreed th: 
it should proceed ahead and wait the slov 
coach outside the next big town, whe 
the lunch stop was arranged. In due cour 
they set off at a leisurely pace though tl 
slow car was soon left behind. And the 
its driver began to notice that a little Austi 
Seven was hanging on behind him. 

Now if you want to make the drive 
of a big car show what he can do yo 
have only to hang behind him in an Austi: 
Seven and he will “‘ get a move on”’ wit! 
a vengeance. He will not mind if anoth« 
big car passes him easily, but he i 
most indignant if he cannot shake ot 
this irritating mosquito. I know from 
experience as a mosquito pilot. 

And that is what the driver of our 
slower car did. He began to put his foot 
down, and in a short time he was doing 
a good steady 45 m.p.h., with that irritating 
buzz always in his ears. In due cours: 
he found his friend who had gone ahead 
awaiting him at the roadside as arranged 
and stopped. The mosquito did likewise. 
‘“Who’s your friend in the Austin Seven,”’ 
asked the first driver. ‘‘ Don’t knew,”’ 
said the second, “‘ but he has been hanging 
on to us all the way from and | 
couldn't shake him off.” 

Just then the two occupants of the 
little Austin walked up, declared them- 
selves to be policemen, asked to see the 
driver’s licence and said that he would be 
summoned fer driving to the common 
danger, as they knew from their speedo- 
meter that he had been doing 45 m.p.h. 
From which the moral appears to be that 
you must not do 45 m.p.h. in East Anglia 
unless you happen to be a_ policeman. 
Over 40 m.p.h. is a dangerous speed— 
with the qualification that it depends on 
who does it. X. 








HRUPP «& MABERLY, 


Limited, have a number of Rolls-Royce 
cars on view at their showrooms in Berke- 





ley Street. Thrupp & Maberly, Limited, 





are able to offer every facility in the 
purchase of every type of car, and, should 





it be desired, to arrange financially any 


part exchange transaction. 
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Official Retailers of Rolls-Royce Cars 


Showrooms 


Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1 | hru s(Maberl [id 
Telephone: Grosvenor 3401. 9 


COACHBUILDERS 
Estab. 1760. 


Works: 
108, Cricklewood Lane, N.W. 
Telephone: Hampstead 5713. 
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~ 67-69, CHANCERY LANE. HOLBORN. WC. 
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81, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 

















TO LOOK YOUR BEST ||| FAVANA CIGARS 
\ | HAIRS ROWLAND'S 


_MACASSAR ||| 1A CORONA 






a 


4S NOT ON THE BAND 
IT 1S NOT A GENUINE 
nourish. strengthen it, and 


4 replace the loss of the natural oil in the Hair 


the want of which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, A VOID SP URIO US IMI TA TIONS. 


sold in 3/6, 7/- and 10/6 bottles, by Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
A. ROWLAND & SONS, Ltd., 112, Guilford St., Gray’s Inn Road, 


London. Avoid cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 


which will preserve, 


The Havana Cigar and Tobacco Factories, Ltd. 





























HOLDERS OF THE “FIELD” CERTIFICATE. 
Established 1880. 
Liphook Game Farm Ltd. 
(Robb and Martin) 
Stoughton, Emsworth, 
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BOSS & CO. 


DOVER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Tel; “Gunbarrels, Piccy, London.” Phone; Regent 711 
BUILDERS OF BEST GUNS ONLY 


Shooting Ground—SHIRE HALL LANE, HENDON. 
Coach—R. D. Robertson. 
Open for Fitting, Teaching, Coaching and Practice. 


Telephone—Hendon 1032. 


Cartridges Carefully Loaded on Premises. 


Proprietors: Messrs. J. S. & R. D. ROBERTSON 





1735 to 1926 


“RIGBY % 


43, SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1. 





RIFLES & GUNS 
OF ALL CLASSES. . 
Quotations & Specifications sent free of all cost from—s 
CRAYFORD WORKS, KENT. 














HYDRAULIC — that’s why! 


HIS is the car jack that you raise with one hand, is 
as easily lowered, does not go wrong or jam. It’s the 
Enots Jack. Hydraulic, vou see Simple, compact, non- 
ieaking, with amazing lifting power. No 
chains, Cogs nor rachets. Lifts two tons. 






Price 50/- Complete with two-piece handle. 


Ask your garage or write direct to 


BENTON & STONE, Ltd. 


Bracebridge St., Birmingham 


NOTs_ 20 


HYDRAULIC JACK 





Birds of Marsh 
and Mere 


And How to Shoot Them 


ped 15s. 
8 C. M. NICHOLS net. 
Introductory Note by J. G. Mirrais. 
Illustrated by the Author. 
‘It is long since so good a book for wild- 


fowlers as this was written.”’—The Times Literary 
Supplement, 





A. M. PHILPOT, LTD., 69, GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 











BERKEFELD 





FILTER 


Of ul Ironmongers, Chemists & Stores. Write for Booklet. 
Sardinia House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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T recent shooting party lunches, 
interesting discussion has been 
caused by the question: As what 

class of shot, and in what stage of experi- 
ence, does a man derive most enjoyment 
from the sport of small-game shooting ? 

In considering the subject I suppose 
we should, in true. scientific method, 
attempt to classify our data. Thus we 
should divide shooting men into the 
following classes: (1) The man who is 
surprised when he hits anything; (2) he 
who hopes to hit something; (3) the 
expert who expects to hit most things ; 
(4) the crack who is surprised when he 
misses. 

In addition to this “ Family ”’ division 
of ‘‘ Merit,’’ we have the superior “‘ Order ”’ 
classification, and all ‘‘ Guns’”’ (whatever 
their competence), can be specified as: 
(1) Artists—those who pick interesting 
shots, like tall birds, and leave floppers. 
(2) Butchers—those who are merely out 
to kill. 

Let us consider our “‘ Merit 
in order 

With regard to our first class (in 
classification, not performance), this will 
chiefly consist of embryo shots—for after 
a certain amount of experience, the worst 
of performers begins to fancy himself a 
bit—and there is little doubt that the 
glow of pleasure which rewards this type 
as a consequence of a successful shot is 
considerable. But on the other hand, 
modesty (if sucha thing now exists) and con- 
sequent nervousness, may make shooting a 
somewhat nervy affair for the novice— 
particularly in company with others— 
and it is possible that the perpetual 
doubt may more than counterbalance 
the rarer moments of 
joy derived from a 
fleeting success. 

But when we come 
to our second class we 
meet the optimists, 
and how often do we 
see these noble fellows 
full of confidence and 
bursting with pleasure. 
We are told that 
“anticipation is 
better than realisa- 
tion,’ and here we 
have an excellent illus- 
tration of the dictum ; 
for no matter how 
often a miss is made, 
the prophetic pleasure 
of a successful shot to 
follow will immediately cause the sun to 
dispel the passing cloud. Furthermore, 
in this class we often find the type 
blessed with a wonderful imagination, and 
their descriptive powers know no limit. 
Lucky men! 

The third class—which includes many 
of the dyspeptic who should be especially 
exempted from all income tax—have 
probably shot for years and, “ on their 
day,’ are good performers; but with 
many of them there is a skeleton in the 
cupboard—ill health, worry, poverty (with 
consequent inefficient weapons), bad tem- 
per, jealousy, over indulgence and _ late 
nights—and when the skeleton is agitated 
their shooting suffers. Perhaps there is 
no more miserable creature than one of 
this class when he is thoroughly off his 
day, and although some of them may 
find consolation in the discovery—and 
descriptive recounting —of contributory 
causes and difficulties, the majority 
are absolutely miserable men until a 
good lunch, happier thoughts, or tem- 
porary fitness cause a return to “true 
form.”’ 

The fourth and last class are so 
accustomed to hit everything that a 
temporary lapse merely causes a somewhat 
blasé surprise at an unexpected result ; 


“6 


” 


division 





no confusion ensues, and the whole thing 
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PLEASURE IN SHOOTING 


is such a matter of routine that th 
customary form soon returns. 

Now with regard to pleasure, obvi 
ously the second or fourth class are th 
lucky people; but when we consider th 
somewhat uninteresting routine of dail 
shooting which is essential (and naturall 
offered) to those who reach the highes 
standard, we must certainly come to'th: 
conclusion that the less competent, bu 
keener moderate shot is the lucky man- 
for he is always pleased with himself 
and not merely passively content. 

But many numbers of all classes havi 
an opportunity of ameliorating their lot ! 
If their actual marksmanship is not allowed 
to become an obsession, may not interest 
in the planning and management of a 
day’s shooting more than compensate 
a guest for any deficiencies in his own 
personal competence ? Here again the 
cynic interposes: ‘‘ But think of the 
disappointment such an expert in shooting 
matters will experience at the majority 
of shoots ! 

At any rate, I think I can make the 
following statement without contradiction : 
Do not give up your shooting, for, in any 
case, it is ‘“‘ better to roam the fields 
for health unbought, than fee the doctor 
for a nauseous draught.” I think that can 
be passed nem con at all events. 

MIDDLE WALLOP. 


A RAJAH’S RIFLE. 
ROM time to time gunmakers are 
asked by clients to build weapons 
on which an unusual amount of 
decoration is to be applied. In general, 
this takes shape in the use of gold inlay 





A BEAUTIFUL RIFLE, 


or damascening and a departure from 
the standard scroll or figure designs. 
Messrs. John Rigby of Sackville Street 
have recently completed a double-barrelled 
hammerless ejector .450 cordite Express 
rifle, built to the special order of an Indian 
prince, which is a very fine example of 
a good English decorated weapon in 
which the applied ornament is in keeping 
with the piece. 

The fences of the action and the 
lock plates are engraved with foliage 
and Indian game designs, and the gold 
inlay is used with effective restraint, 
producing a very beautiful pattern which 
is astonishingly rich without being osten- 
tatious. The use of a white ivory heel- 
plate and an ivory cap to the pistol 
grip is superbly effective, and the 
combination of a perfect dark walnut 
wood stock with the gleam of ivory is 
delightful. 

A jewelled initial monogram on the 
escutcheon plate completes the whole. 
The whole outfit of rifle case and equipment 
is one of the best we have seen, and we 
may well pride ourselves that in addition 
to turning out the finest weapons in the 
world we can, when required, show decora- 
tive and artistic work which is equal to 
that of the Continental masters of twc 
centuries ago. ee 
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THE IDEAL CHOCOLATE 
FOR SHOOTING PARTIES 
AMOUS shots carry a cake of 
Caley’s Marching Chocolate with 
them. It fights fatigue and wards 
off hunger. A cake of this stamina 
food is a complete meal in itself— 

! ; : sustaining, strengthening and satis- 
Business takes you on a long trip. The train fying. You, too, will like its fine 
surges along, maybe with the air getting sharper as full ‘4 svour : 
night approaches. And in your carriage you sit ; 
huddled, endeavouring not to notice the draughts 
from the corridor and the sleet gathered under g 3d., 6d. & I~ Neapolitans, 


the window. A time when really efficient 
underclothing makes you comfortable and_ safe. 





A range of well-proportioned, well-finished garments, 
made of a pure wool fabric knitted from the finest yarn, 
giving splendid service over a very long period. They 
keep shape and texture, and are comfortably smooth and 
pleasing, even to those of vigorous habit. 


There are no “ grades” in Chilprufe. Just the 


HIGHEST POSSIBLE QUALITY 


which never deviates, at a fixed and reasonable price. 


VESTS, PANTS, 
TRUNK DRAWERS, 
AND PYJAMAS. 
COMBINATIONS 


(made to special order) 


Made in 
wo 


Weights 








Ask your Hosier for illustrated PRICE LIST 
If any difficulty, write direct— 
THE CHILPRUFE MANUFACTURING CO. 
(John A. Bolton, M.LH., Proprietor), LEICESTER 








8d., 1/4 and 2/8 
Original Packets. 
If unable to obtain locally 
send necessary stamp; to 
A. J. Caley & Son, Ltd., 
Norwic h. 


MARCHING 
CHOCOLATE 


Sustains without thirst 





























MOSS BROS. & CO., Ltd. 


(OF COVENT GARDEN), 
have no Branch Establish- 
ments and nv connection 
with any other firm trading 
under the nme of Moss Bros. 


OSS BROS i= 


° 
Naval, Military and General Outfitters 


HUNTING 


and 
SPORTING KIT 
of every description 
ready for immediate 
wear. 


SADDLERY 


Cvercoats, Lounge Suits, Morning 
Suits, Evening Dress, Colo- 
nial Outfits, Motoring Coats, 
Chauffeurs’ Liveries, Trunks, 
Suit Cases, Kit Bags, Hosiery, 
Bcrots and Shces, Binoculars, etc. 


The name of 
MOSS BROS, & CO., Ltd., 
of COVENT GARDEN is 
a Tradition the world over 
whenever men talk of “ Kit.” 


ONLY ADDRFSS : 


CORNER of KING ST 


and Bedford Street 


COVENT GARDEN 


(Just off the Strand ) 





Telephone - G nag 3 lines). 
Wires - ‘ Parsee, Ran A 5 Je yn.” 
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SOME OF THE NEWER 


HE third week in November generally finds the gardener 

at the height of the planting season, but this year 

planting has been unusually delayed through the spell 

of fine weather which was experienced last month. Plenty 

of time remains, however, not only to carry out the 
more arduous duties connected with the work, but also to make 
one’s selection of new plants from the numerous catalogues 
of hardy plants which arrive by every post. The choice of 
plants for the garden is no easy task. Considerable thought 
must be given to the selection so that the garden will be even 
more representative in future than it was this year, and hence 
more in the horticultural fashion of the moment. Many gardeners 
are deprived of growing certain kinds of plants which they would 
very much like to include in their planting schemes, either 
because of the situation of their garden or more probably because 
of the nature of the soil and climate. Individual taste also 
plays an important part in the selection. Some flowers are 
chosen for cutting ; others, again, purely for garden decoration, 
and still more because they give little trouble to grow. Further, 
the experience of this past season should govern the choice of 
kinds for future planting. There is little use in selecting plants 
which have repeatedly refused to respond to your attempts 
to grow them. Concentrate on the hardy plants which do well 
either with you or in your district and enlarge your stock of 
varieties of such kinds. 

It is with these points considered that the Michaelmas 
daisies commend themselves to the general gardener who wishes 
to grow a representative col'ection of border plants. The 
perennial asters, better known as Michaelmas daisies, are a 
group of hardy plants that ought to be represented in every 
garden. There are few more useful plants for an_ effective 
show of blossom in late summer and autumn no matter how 
they are planted, in beds by themselves or allied with 
other plants in the border. They are most accommodating 
plants and give little trouble to grow in almost any soil, so 
that even the veriest tyro in gardening can be sure of success 
with them. This year they have been particularly good all 
over the country, and those who have been attending the autumn 
flower shows will not have failed to note the extraordinary 
advance which has been made in the production of new varieties. 
Not only has progress been made in improving the size and 
habit of the plants, combined with a more vigorous constitution, 
but the evolution of new colourings has been as wonderful as 
these are attractive. They, like many other new productions 
in other races of our garden flowers, stand as tribute to the 
great skill of our plant hybridists, who must possess taste as 
well as considerable knowledge. 

The perennial aster group comprises several sections, and 
any consideration of new varieties must consequently follow 
on such lines. One of the largest and one of the best sections 
of the group for general purposes in the garden is the Novi- 
Belgii. This section contains the majority of the large-flowered 
varieties, which are particularly robust and upright growers 





THE NEAT BUTTONHOLE BLOOMS OF LITTLE BOY BLUE. 
One of the best of the dwart-growing varieties 
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MICHAELMAS DAISIES 





THE GORGEOUS DEEP ROSE PINK SAUCER-LIKE BLOSSOMS OF 
BARR’S PINK. 


and very floriferous. Among the many novelties which it 
contains are Nancy Ballard, which is of neat habit and carries 
rounded heads smothered with semi-double flowers of a rich 
purple to mauve colour; Anita Ballard, very floriferous, of 
neat floral habit. The broad ray florets are of a delicate shade 
of cornflower blue and are beautifully incurved, which lends 
considerable attractiveness to the flower. Then come two 
of a similar nature, only differing in size. These are King Albert, 
a dwarf with semi-double lilac flowers, and King of the Belgians, 
of majestic stature and carrying large semi-doubie blue flowers. 
Two good whites in this section are Perry’s White and Wells’ 
White. Both are erect-growing varieties with pyramidal habit, 
and the large pure white flowers are of fine form. Sam Banham 
is another good white with the large flowers of Climax, of which 
it is a seedling. Occasionally the flowers may be tinged with 
pale pink. Of a more lilac tone there are two good sorts in 
October Dawn, of compact habit, only reaching some 23-3ft., with 
lilac mauve blooms, and Queen of the Lilacs, growing to some 
4ft. with flowers of a clear lilac blue. Two of the most charming 
Michaelmas daisies there are come in this section, and the one 
forms a companion for the other. The one is Little Boy Blue, 
the other Little Pink Lady. Both are dwarf growers, seldom 
reaching 2ft., and their dainty little erect pyramidal shoots 
are wreathed in neat buttonhole-like flowers of a bright blue 
in the case of the former and deep pink in the latter. They 
are, indeed, the miniature gems of the group and should certainly 
find a place in any representative collection of asters. One of 
the best pinks in this section and, in fact, in the family, is Ethel 
Ballard. The shoots are strong growing, erect and carry large 
single pink flowers all the way up. As a cut flower it is 
admirable for interior decoration as the pink blossoms look 
extremely well under artificial light. 

Tre finest aster of this group, however, is a newcomer by 
the name of Queen Mary raised by Mr. W. Wells last year. 
The flowers measure some 3 ins. across and are of a wonderiul 
rich blue shade. They are carried in loose pyramidal trusses 
which are most Cecorative both for the house and the garden. 

Another good garden section is the Amellus, containing such 
well known varieties as King George, the best violet blue yet 
raised, and the very dark blue Ultramarine. Beauty of Ronsdorf 
is another worth growing for its large lilac-pink flowers, but the 
best pink of the group is Wells’ Favourite, an elegant variety 
and very free-flowering. 

A few varieties of the ericoides section are worth growing 
in the garden for the sake of their attractive heath-like foliage. 
A selection of varieties of this section might include the following : 
Chastity, a late-flowering variety with mauve flowers ; Coquette, 
of a pale lavender tone ; Decoration, pure white ; Enchantress, 
pale blue; Hon. Edith Gibbs, with lavender flowers; and 
Twilight, an attractive bluey white which under certain lights 
appears a beautiful silvery grey. There are many more excellent 
sorts in this group, but the above will be found representative 
of the range of habit and colour which is to be found in this 
section alone. 
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/MICHAELMAS 
DAISIES 


We have one of the most complete 
stocks extant 


ASTER—QUEEN MARY— 


Described in this issue. We can supply at 5/» each, 
55/- per doz., for present planting. 





We will send carriage and packing free : 


12 Michaelmas Daisies in 12 distinct varieties 
(all novelties) including Queen Mary, for 
27/6, or 


12 Michaelmas Daisies in 12 distinct new 
varieties for 15/- 


THESE COLLECTIONS MAKE IDEAL 
XMAS GIFTS 











Send for descriptive Catalogue, post free— 


W. WELLS, Jun. 


Hardy Plant Nurseries, Merstham, Surrey. 








OULTON & PAUL LTD. for 
Winter Gardens, Conservatories 
and high grade Horticultural Buildings 
for every purpose. 
Designs and schemes prepared free. 
Representative sent by appointment 
to advise and make suggestions. 
Catalogue No, 544 sent free on request. 


CASH PRICES 


1-Light Frame (sliding) 3ft. x 4f{t. 21 15 0 
2-Light Frame me oft. x 4f{t. 22 19 0 
3-Light Frame = oft.x 4ft. 24 40 
1-Light Frame (hinged) 3ft.x 4ft. 22 20 
2-Light Frame ro oft git. £23 15 0 
3-Light Frame s oft.x 4ft. 25 70 


No. H.77—VIOLET OR BORDER FRAME 
Supplied with Sliding or Hinged Lights. This frame may 
be seen at our London Showrooms Me of : 

Ask ee Catalogue No. 546 1; Hen 244, Meters 

sk for fr que No. ? Houses, Shelters ard } 


; Kennels, may be : 
oulton grau a ae 
Office and = Sho wo 5 


: Examples of B.&P 
$ Greenhouses, Poultry : 


Telegrams 


soutronnorwicr NORWICH ovens: AE ym, 135-7, Queen j 


LONDON OFFICE: 135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E.C 
Telegrams: Boutique.Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 


: Victoria St., E.C.A. 











MICHAELMAS 
DAISIES 


oe oo oe 


For all the latest and most 
beautiful varieties, see the 
Raiser’s List 


o 33 eo 
oe oe 


ERNEST BALLARD 
Colwall 3 MALVERN 























If you contemplate garden construction or alterations 
please offer an appointment, or my to see photo- 
graphs (f Gardens recently made, which will be sent 
post free to any prospective client (abroad 2/6). 


HODSONS LIMITED = 








The Garden Makers, ITN. 

58 CASTLEGATE, | 75. VICTORIA ST. Rwy 

NOTTINGHAM WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 =) tae 
ww 


Tel.: Nottingham 527 | Tel.: Victoria 7996 +} 4G \o Sr" 




















YEWS ror HEDGES 


An unrivalled stock, well grown, beautifully 
furnished, bushy, good colour and with 
splendid roots. Carriage paid to nearest 
station on orders exceeding £3 in value. 
Feet high. Per doz. Per 100. 


54/- 
6/6 to 7/6 each 
For other Lisle plants, Ornamental Trees 
and Flowering Shrubs see beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue post free. 


PENNELL & SONS, LINCOLN. 


Nurseries Established 1780. 














KINNELL’S AN 


“HORSE SHOE”’ BOILER | caro 









The Best for Small Greenhouses. . 
Inexpensive in fuel and easy to install. Bryncock, 
Can be fitted by any handy man. Neath. 
Used in the R.H.S. Gardens. “The 

- Horse Shoe 


warms the 
little house 
in one hour 
after light- 
ing and 
keeps in for 
15 or 16 
hours of 
banking up 
the fire.” 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd., 15/4/26 
65, 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E.1 


Booklet S and heating advice 
on request. 
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BARNARDS LIMITED, NORWICH 


Specialists in Tennis Court Enclosures 
GREATLY IMPROVED FOR THIS SEASON. 


Top bar of galvanised 
tube securely wedged to 
standards. The strongest, 
simplest, and most rigid 
enclosure yet produced. 


REDUCED PRICES: 
For full size doubles 
court, 120ft. by 60ft. 
Sft. high, £36 5 0 
9ft. high, £40 5 0 
10ft. high, £44 5 0 


including two gates. 


New list free 





Carriage Paid. 























iastenierichinin GLASSHOUSES 


Embodying distinct 
advantages in de- 
sign, construction, 
and equipment, as 
the result of many 
years’ experience as 
specialists in this 
class of work. 


Catalogue & Estimates free. 


Visits of inspection by 
arrangement. 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 
LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire. 








London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
Telephone: 691 Loughborough; 1209 Victoria, London. 











Granuloid Porous Hard Courts 


REQUIRE ABSOLUTELY 
NEITHER UNAFFECTED 
ROLLING BY 

NOR FROST OR 
MATTING THAW 





“ My Granuloid Court is as pret and as porous now, after two years, 


as when first laid.*—-Major C. H 


Many repeat orders received this year, including three for well-known London Club. 
SOLE MAKERS:— 


GRANULOID Ltd. Pons ect Bet en cnet conrad 2806. 








For particulars of 
Figures, Fountains, 
Sundials, Garden 


Seats ond Vases, 
apply 
H, J. LUDLOW 
Worcester Road, 
Bromsgrove, 


WORCS, 
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The only other section of garden importance is that of the 
Nove-Anglia, and the one variety of this division which ever: 
garden should contain is Barr’s Pink, one of the most outstandin 
plants of recent years. With its gorgeous saucer-like blossom 
of a deep rose pink colour enhanced by the bronze eye, carrie 
on stiff, erect stems, it makes when planted in clumps in tl 
garden one of the most effective displays to be seen during th 
autumn. It is not expensive and is now easily obtainable, anc 
these two points, combined with its beauty of habit and flower 
should recommend it to all garden lovers. 

The only point about the growing of Michaelmas daisies 
in the garden that calls for mention is the staking. The beauty 
of a plant can be made or marred by the method of staking. 
Do not insert one stout stake and tie all the shoots together 
inabunch. The shapely habit of the plant is lost by this method 
Use at least three stout stakes and place the raffia round the 
stakes, enclosing the plant at the same time. As growth takes 
place the foliage will soon cover over the raffia and hide the 
stakes from view completely, and in addition this method will 
preserve the artistic grace of the plant. Prepare the ground 
well for receiving the plants and insert them firmly in the soil. 
If the planting cannot be undertaken during the next two or 
three weeks, then it is best to wait until March, which is both 
a convenient and a sure time to plant Michaelmas daisies. At 


> 


i 


THE LOOSE PYRAMIDAL TRUSS OF RICH BLUE FLOWERS OF ASTER 
QUEEN MARY, ONE OF THE NEWEST VARIETIES OF THE NOVI- 
BELGII SECTION. 


least a few varieties of one of the various types should make a 
strong appeal to the gardener who wishes to add_ brightness 
to the garden border next autumn, and as planting time is now 
at hand a selection of these time-honoured but nevertheless 
beautiful daisies should be made at once. GG 


FATSHEDERA LIZEI. 

This very unprepossessing name hides a new plant that promises 

to be a valuable addition to gardens, especially those on or near the 
sea coast. It is a hybrid between a form of ivy and the well known 
Aralia Sieboldi, now dubbed “ Fatsia,” said to be its name when first 
discovered. Such a plant should certainly prove enduring and hardy 
for ivy will grow anywhere, and the aralia is particularly happy in both 
town and seaside gardens. Sent out last year by the firm of Lizei 
Fréres, of Nantes, it is now to be found in various French nurseries 
and will, I hope, be procurable in England before long. It makes vigorous 
long shoots clothed with ivy-shaped leaves, firm in texture, that are a 
little more digitate than ivy, and yet very much like that familiar old 
friend. The second year the growth hardens and becomes quite firm, 
so that probably it will make a small tree or large shrub and should 
stand seaside winds and salt spray as both its parents do. The raisers 
of this very interesting plant seem to have had no difficulty in propa- 
gating it, but it has proved curiously difficult to strike as a young, soft 
shoot. The explanation is that the aralia parent will not strike as a 
soft, young growth, but when the wood is more than a year old, roots 
readily, so when the plants are more fully developed it will be easy to 
propagate them by cutting the hardened growths into lengths. Amateurs, 
especially those who are not far from the sea, will welcome such an 
evergreen tree ; it may prove a valuable addition to our plantations and 
gardens. . H. Woonact. 
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ss | 7 NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 

Wy J YY LPH hi our noblest hardy perennial. The wonderful 

0S YY : new Langport varieties are enchantingly 

beautiful, absolutely hardy and sweet 
scented. 


Kelway’sNewPzeonies 


The price of ay 5! “*C”’ is 30/- per dozen, 50 for 
£5 5s. in double flowers or single flowered kinds ; rose 
pink, lilac rose, rich rose, deep amethyst, cherry red, 
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ror MAIDSTONE. 
FRUIT TREES 
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ee See 
crimson, white, cream, faint blush and peach 
OSE BOXES blossom. Strong plants, true to name, guaranteed. 
LO and all kinds Carriage and packing ee fos fomas and G ses ere if vik A 
370 International and other Diplomas and Gold and Silver Medals. 
of Farm and Estate Buildings made in CREOSOTED 7 Gold, b Silver-gilt, 4 Silver Medals, 1926 






WOOD, last 50 years or more without expense 


for upkeep. Write for Particulars. KELWAY & SON, 






























ENGLISH BROS., P.O. Box 2, WISBECH The Premier Raisers of, Paonies, Delphinius, 
oa Langport, Somerset. 
| ana: ames “ Some years ago you cuppiied me with a number of | mtr 
erennia Plants for certain orders ina garde at Strea wise 

= MICHAELMAS DAISIES! Hi these proved werent eucen and seat, year have bed 


& Does the name bring to mind a picture of an insig- A customer at Weybridge 
f nificant flower in the garden of your childhood? If 

a so, you have not seen the glorious varieties grown 
i at the Gayborder Nurseries. Improved out of all 
ts recognition, flowering from August to October, 
a varying in height from 1 to 6ft. and in a large range 
u 





BETTER-BUILT BUILDINGS 


of colours they are ornaments for any garden. 


Send for one of these offers from the Established 1851. 





























Al 
: 
ea 9 
Fa Largest Collection in the Country. F Y 
=i Collecti M. 1. 5 d tandard t 
Hoe Mt de. tt sn) or Your 
: 99 M.2. 3 om (standard sorts) ia 
q io by anne te) 2 17s. 9d. is ° ° 
” : oz. (newer sorts) a : 
. ei *gewil wort) °* ®* © || BUY BRITISH GOODS from a BRITISH FIRM Billiard Room 
3 each of 12 varieti 25s. Od. jaca men P 
6 M.5. yy Latest Noveltisa 25s. Od. + Have this ideal Billiard or Recreation Room 
Carriage paid for cash with order. ti erected in your garden or grounds. A hand- 
: WILLIAM SYDENHAM, ca h B k some building desirable “3 many a _ 
necessary to the pleasure hours of a large family, 
The Gayborder Nurseries, MELBOURNE, DERBY Fa T e N ew OO ox let tes wena 2 eel Seca Clad. Ely 
Fl Established 1894, New Catal sent on appli 
Breveneur vi =i erected, it is solid and durable, with ampie light- 
SAA ing provision for games. As with all Browne and 


of ] Tees Lilly buildings it is the result of 
5 BEST MATERIAL 
RIVERS’ FRUIT TREES By SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED 


by expert workmen. Permanent satisfaction 





VINES, ROSES, SHRUBS, Etc. d. Delivered i id, £97 ; 
guaranteed, elivered carriage paid, . 
Catalogue on application. MARCUS WOODWARD Illustrated ee sien pier : 
THOMAS RIVERS & SON, LTD., Hungatorws, Chalets, Motor Houses, ete. 
° galows, Chalets, Motor Houses, etc., 
(Established 1725) SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS gat a nagnlai erage cen ae 








C. DILLON McGURK BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. 


Manufacturers and Exporters, 

















6 ” A unique tree book by the ‘modern Richard THAMES SIDE, READING. 
Z COUNTRY LIFE “ Jefferies,” which will appeal alike to botanist, > 
Horticultura) Catalogue Guide country squire, student of folk-lore, and the 
simple lover of nature . 
FRUIT TREES & PLANTS 12 d 
H. MERRY WEATHER Rose s. 6d. net. 
an 











and 
The N 
sau Nurseries, NOTTS. pall A: M. PHILPOT, LTD., 69, GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 


J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. Ornamental 






















































































Nurseries, Shrubs a 
— CRAWLEY Just out ! | 
tage... catering - FOR EVERYONE — AN UNIQUE OFFER OF 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. Ltd. m 
7 f . a By Capt. F. KINGDON WARD, New and Rare 
x Syston, nr. Leicester. | the celebrated botanical explorer 
Largest contractors Sole Makers ana and _ horticulturist. 
Oe eoe rid for EN TOUT-Cas Hard [] Many illustrations from actual RHODODEND RONS 
M courts, bowling — are used for all photographs. 
= "lawn a aaipe. 7 Cloth Gilt, 3/6 ; with postage, 3/9, HILLIER & SONS 
| 1 7 INE RC? IICLE . ° 
g New profusely ee” catalogue i mn bn rg mgt poll 7 pgm LTD., Tree Specialists, WINCHESTER 
OMOR OOO OOOO OOD Including many of the late Mr. REGINALD 











FARRER’S and the Messrs. E. H. WILSON’S 
F. KINGDON Warp’s and G. FORREST’S 


= 
i 9 New Chinese Species; also Himalayan and 
HOWDEN’S HARDY HIGHLAND TREES Sacha rr aaa 
~ consequently -~_ cannot be seen in our 
Nurseries. 
Re) O R E S 4 i -_ R E E S, Carriage Paid on orders of The plants are from seed and have been several times 
q 
SHRUBS & ROSES 








£5 and over transplanted, and are of ae and bushiness. 












. Some of the Species we can ‘supety by the hundred, and 

h : eo mp Catalogues and Quotations on shall be pleased to quote special rates for a quantity 

from the Hi hte ~~ application. New, Rare, and Common Trees and Shrubs 
pu 


in over 4,000 species and varieties. 


HOWDEN’S (Estd. 1801) — 


56, High Street, Inverness. WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LISTS 





| Farthest North Nurseries 
in Britain. 
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EVENING WRAPS for TOW N and COUNTRY 


Free cross over fronts characterise cloaks and coats, many of which boast enormously 


high shapely wired collars of fur or the same material. 


The smartest coats are 


all definitely pouched or arranged to have that appearance when on the figure. 


UITE as much attention is paid to-day to the accom- 

panying wrap as to the evening dress itself. If the 

couturieves had their way they would never supply one 

without the other, suggesting that this wrap is for the 

toilette en grande tenue and that for the simple dance 

frock. lortunately for our pockets there are ways of 
evading this aspiration, 

“Make it with sleeves,’’ appears to be a good general 
principle to act upon, although there are cloaks being shown 
with no apparent arm fitments, but which take on a perfectly 
fresh guise by a lift up at the back to form a pouch effect, 
the elbows fitting easily and comfortably into the sling thus simply 
brought about. 

There, however, anything approaching simplicity ends. 
since there is inevitably some amazing collar, enormously high 
and mysteriously modelled to maintain an upright position tc 
the very apex of the head. These collars and the sleeves that 
emerge naturally out of the body part, provide the cleverest 
notes of originality for the quietest type of evening wrap. 

A statement this that will be found reflected in the example 
shown on the left hand figure of our group. Still claiming the 












This practical simple evening wrap of dlack chiffon velvet is accorded distinction 
by one of the fashionable very high collars of pahmi egaré, a fur that shades from 
dark brown to nearly white. In the centre is shown one of the many prevailing mal 

expressions of the charming cape coat, effected in white moiré trimmed with white fox or | 
bunny. The coat to the right, featuring the modish pouch effect, finds expression in 

pale green and gold lamé, with high close fitting collar and cuffs of rat chinchilla 


title of cloak, this black chiffon velvet model is cut with sleev: 
that taper towards the wrist, a feature likely to be much appr« 
ciated by the many women who drive their own small saloo: 
cars in the country to the far distant county and hunt balls. 


The design will also be welcomed as a change from the hitherto 


ubiquitous white bunny coats so many have affected for lack 
of better suggestions. 

For the collar, narrow strip carried down the front, and 
sleeve bands, all notable details, there is used pahmi egaré, 
a most effective fur of the marmot family that shades from dark 
brown to almost white and which shows up splendidly against 
black, besides enhancing the rich appearance. 

The shaping of the collar is a veritable four de force, for it 
is at once definite in line and yet becomingly soft and is so 
adoitly manceuvred it never loses its height whether worn open 
or gathered closely round the throat. 

Generally speaking one would accept this as a wrap for 
the “little ’’ rather than the grand toilette, while expressed in 
the terms described it would not quarrel with any gown. One 
feels, moreover, instinctively, how its charms would be increased 
by a crépe de Chine doubluve figured in tones to match the fur. 
Linings are tremendously important and frequently as luxurious 
as the exterior, many of them being hand embroidered. 


INGENUITY OF CAPE COATS. 

The belief that a handsome fur coat, say mink, for example, 
is as useful for evening as for day is decidedly on the wane. 
Apart from the attractions of the many beautiful silken fabrics, 
the latter are far more suitable to wear over the delicate fragile 
evening frocks of the moment. 











WHIMSICAL HIGH COLLARS, CAPES AND POUCHED EFFECTS ARE SOME OF THE LATEST OBSESSIONS. 
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in pastel blue. 


24in. .., 5S} Gns. 


Of pale coral moiré, 
this dainty frock has 
tiny ruched ribbons 





Party frock of wis- 
teria blue taffeta, | 
with light silvery 
laces and rose buds. 
30in. ...6$ GQns. | 









BARRI Ltd., 33, New Bond Street, W.1 
































AN ORIGINAL 
GOLF SUIT 


HARMING THREE 
PIECE MODEL (as 
sketch) exclusively de- 


signed for Marshall and 
Snelgrove, in small women’s 


and stock size. The suit 
consists of Jumper Suit in 
medium weight woollen 
stockinette, with waistcoat 


in extra heavy weight 
stockinette, with cloth finish, 
in contrasting colour, origin- 
ally finished with patchwork 
design on hat and pockets. 


Price 8 Gns, 


Jumper Suit alone - 5 Gans. 
Waistcoat - - 3 Gns. 
Hat - - 2 Gns. 


THEATRE TICKET | 

| BUREAU 

| SEATS ARE NOW OBTAIN- | 
ABLE FOR THEATRES 


AND 
ALLL ENTERTAINMENTS, | 


MARSHALL& 
SNELGROVE 


VERE STREET-AND- OXFORD STREET 


=——— LONDON Wi 







































Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
of Xmas Gifts. 
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A short while back an attempt was made to resuscitate 
the Inverness type of evening wrap. It did not, however, meet 
with much success and was quickly replaced by the cape coat, 
that meets precisely the same end of easy adjustment. 

With the now prevailing demand for individuality, cou- 
tuviéves are naturally expressing this vogue in various ways. 
A beauteous thing of sapphire blue “ ring’”’ velvet—a distinctive 
way of describing a quality so soft that a width is supposed to 
pass through a ring—showed the cape carried all round, edged as 
was the hem, with dark brown fur to match the collar. 

Again one sees the cape moulded into the side back seams 
and brought round to the front, while a third, selected by our 
artist for portraiture, has the graceful wing effect, which can 
be worn free or given the semblance of wide sleeves by a concealed 
clip. Both aspects are clearly depicted in the sketch, as is the 
nature of the fabricating medium. This the once again so 
fashionable moiré, very souple of quality, the watering light 
and blurred, rather than heavy and distinct. The nuance is 
just off dead white, and so serves to show up the purity of the 
white fur trimmings, which would be fox for the affluent and 
bunny for others. 

In any case, the wrap stands for chic and charm, the long 
shawl-shaped collar, with its curious little kink at the back, 
calling for special attention. 

The pouched or blousée effect is having a sensational success 
this season, and is being achieved in a diversity of ways. When 
introduced only at the back, in conjunction with a straight 
front, there are deft arrangements of slots through which ribbons 
are threaded to draw the back up. These are quite practical, 
but require to be remembered. Forgotten, the result is apt to be 
disastrous when the wrap is worn. 

Nevertheless, it is an expression that is in significant request, 
probably because it is the simplest to arrange. On the other 
hand, one has more confidence in a model that automatically 
adjusts itself without any thought, hence the value of such a 
one as is shown in the third figure. 

In this case the pouch is there for all time, being permanently 
fixed to an easy-fitting waistline, the full tapering sleeves forming 
themselves out of the width. It makes for an arresting sil- 
houette, and represents the type of wrap that comes out at 
its very best in one of exquisite /amés interwoven with metal 
thread to form a design. 

The colour scheme suggested is a very pale green and gold, 
the high collar and cuffs of rat chinchilla, a delightfully artistic 
alliance, and one that would be found pretty generally 
becoming. 

The vogue obtaining for dyed ermine, either grey or beige, 
must not be passed over, on any account, in a dissertation 
on evening wraps. The dyeing it is reported, is a delicate 
operation, necessitating the purest of skins. The least tinge of 
yellow and the whole effect is lost. 
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Velvet is 
asserting itself in 
many unex- 
pected quarters 
just now as a 
relieving motif. 
One sees it from 
chapeaux to 
shoes, in in- 
crustations and 
applications, and 
always it con- 
veys the same 
impression of 


richness and 
dignity. 
Prominent 


among the lat- 
est productions 
is ldamé velvet, 
in which scintil- 
lating metals are 
interwoven to 
suggest a figured 
design. It is, 
however, impos- 
sible, either ina 
word or a black 
and white 
picture, to do 
justice to, or 
convey any ade- 
quate idea of, 
the real beauty 
of this fabric, 
which stands 
almost in a cate- 
gory alone for 
fine magnifi- 
cence. 

In our last 
sketch, an en- 
deavour has 
been made _ to 
give a vague 
idea of this 
material, the 
main note of 
colour being a 
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Velvet lamé is “le dernier cri” for evening wraps, 
and here is suggested in a shade of fané rose, 
enhanced by collar, cuffs and hem of chinchilla. 


fané rose, which blends in adorably with the collar, cuffs and 


hem ot chinchilla. L. M. M. 


FROM A WOMAN’S NOTEBOOK 


EVENING SHOES FOR THIS SEASON. Here, as elsewhere, 


Slight, slender and sandal-shaped, for the 
soming forth in many new and interesting expres- 
sions. A tendency is observed towards the slightly 


higher back, a cut that allows of an almost com- 


aided by bars and crossed straps, provides a perfect 


fit and, what is more important, security. when interwoven with 


The court or pump style is almost entirely 
relegated to satin and modelled to hug the foot 
closely. But whether made to order or bought 
ready-to-wear, the court type is a doubtful pro- 
position for dancing. heel. 

At Marshall and Snelgroves, where I called 
for first-hand information, they seem to be selling 
quite a number of low heel evening shoes, and far 


the biggest and most 
insistent demand is for gold and silver kid. These 
most part, evening footwear nevertheless is blos- seem to have quite superseded tinsel brocade, 
and small wonder, seeing that the kid, when soiled, 
merely requires to be washed and lightly polished, 
when it is at onee restored to its pristine fresh- date knowledge and unrivalled productions. 
plete break between that and the front and which, — ness. In addition, they wear well and keep shape. 
Tinsel thread, however, becomes another story 
multi-coloured silks, a 
shoe expression as fully adaptable in its way as 
the kid, and which, in these Oxford Street salons, 
is found in a wide choice of styles and colour 
combinations, completed 


colourings. The velvet is souple and in the making 
strained so as to have the appearance of being 
moulded to the foot. 

This particular fancy was seen at Hanan’s, 
Oxford Street, a well known house for its up-to- 


Here, too, there was revealed the very daintiest 
and newest of black satin models, hand-embroidercd 
with a trail of tiny flowers in realistic colours. 
One was of pronounced sandal character, with the 
new high, close-fitting back and two crossed instep 
straps. 

In some instances these supporting straps are 
brought from beneath the instep, a style that in- 


with every type of 


The satin shoes here are fitted with one bar vites the introduction of contrasting touches. 
blonde and flesh, vying in favour with black, 
while a significant amount of trade is being done 


This firm, likewise, make a speciality of dyeing 
satin shoes and with great expeditiousness. 


more strap sandal than court. The reason of the with black shoes finished with red and various For older women there are velvet shoes 


latter is quite clear, but the low heels are rather 
obscure. But such is the report for what it is 
worth, 





types of jewelled heels. 
Some arrestingly gay iittle evening souliers 
being shown are made of embossed velvet in multi 





In silver and multi-coloured tinsels, embroidered satin, and black satin with jewelled strap. 


modelled on Louis XV _ lines, with upstanding 
flaps held by a large handsome jewelled buckle, 
an ornament often chosen to accentuate the colour 
of the jewellery worn. With 
a grand, formal evening 
toilette of black velvet, 
such shoes are fittingly 
regal and in the picture. 

Just a final word re- 
garding evening stockings. 
With these the very pro- 
nounced pinkish hue is 
dving out, the trend being 
towards more delicate and 
neutral tones. The young 
fraternity, however,  fre- 
quently favour a deep shade 
of cedar wood with coloured 
frocks. One and all are 
of the 50-gauge mesh, with 
openwork clox, gaining a 
singular delicacy of hue 
when on the leg. 
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LADIES 
CHIEFS 
cut-out 

Boxed ir 


LADIES 
CHIEFS 
and smal 
1,16 hen 


LADIES 
reproduc 
and veir 





Ly Xu>>. 
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cut-out _ initial 
Boxed in half-dozens only. 
Price, per dozen 


and small dice design in other corners. 1/2 1 
1,16 hemstitched hem. Price, each 2 
3.9 per dozen. 


teproduction Mechlin lace border 
and veined centre. Price, each 


| 186 per dozen. 


1/7: 





Sent on 


Approval 


NTLEMEN'S DAMASE HANDKER- 
EFS, white centre with border woven 
0 colours, fast dye. In fashionable 3 6 
ies. Price, each / 


39/6 per dozen. 


NTLEMEN'S WHITE LINEN HAND- 

RCHIEFS with fine cord border 2/3 

! hand-rolled hem. Price, each &#/ 
per dozen. 


‘NTLEMEN'’S COLOURED HAND- 
RCHIEFS, woven in silk and cotton 
‘ture, in good colourings. 

Price, each | 








Jilustrated Catalogue of Christmas 
Gifts. 


Behenluen 
& Freebody 


(otapouns unreo, 
Wigmore Street. 4 


(Cavendish Square) London W1 














Fixe Quality 
H indkerchiefs 
foi Christmas Gifts 


LADIES’ PURE LINEN HANDKER- 
CHIEFS in white with hand-embroidered 


and _handerolled hem. 
LADIES’ IRISH LINEN HANDKER- 


IEFS with openwork design in one corner 


LADIES’ LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS with 











BOTH 








AN EXHIBITION OFg BEAUTIFUL 
ARTIFICIAL MAYFAIR FLOWERS 
ARTISTIC 
opens on November 24th, and continues through the month of 
December, comprising an interesting collection in both colour 
and design of flowers for decorations, millinery and dress wear. 
HARRISI LILIES (as sketch) in Wedgwood pot. 


PRICE 39/6 
MARSHALL& 








AND DECORATIVE 

















SNELGROVE 


VERE STREET:AND: OXFORD STREET 


=== LONDON VW 1S 











THE WORLD FAMOUS 
FASHION SALONS 


GOWNS 
FURS && 
MILLINERY 


of Distinction & 
Good Taste at 
‘TModeratePrices 


HANOVER SQ 









































ROBERT HEATH’S, Ltd., 
of Knightsbridge, newest 
speciality for Motoring, Golf, 
etc., small appearance and 
very close fitting with tiny 
adaptable brim. 


In their well-known absolutely 
waterprvof and unspottable velvet, 


in Black, and also a 

variety of 32 art shades, 37/6 
to order in 4 days. Price 

A selection of beautifully hand- 
made natural Feather Bird models, 
comprising Wild Duck, Pheasant, 
Grouse, Partridge, Jay, Snipe, 
Parrot, etc. Price 15/- each extra. 


N.B.—Robert Heath, Ltd., have no agents 
or branches, therefore their well-known 
hats can only be obtained from the 
address given below. 


ROBERT HEATH 


of Knightsbridge. 
Tel. No.: 





ByA ppointmentto 
Her late Majesty 


Sloane 3122. Queen Alexandra, 











ONLY ADDRESS: 











SMART 
FOOTWEAR 


AT MODERATE 
PRICES 








NEW MODEL in Patent leather 
Sandal Bar Shoe, L XV, 
toe, slightly brogued. 


Price 49/6 


Smart 





REAL SNAKE SKIN 1 BAR 
SHOE, L XV, cut from the finest 


selected skin. 


Price 45/9 


ri) wr" 
caisson — 


REAL LIZARD SKIN 1 BAR 
SHOE in Fawn. Welted sole and 
flat leather heel, suitable for golf 
or country wear. Every pair 
guaranteed, 


Price 49/6 


BAR, 
SHOE, L XV heel, in dark brown. 


Price 49/6 


REAL SEAL SKIN | 





HARVEY NICHOLS & CO. Ltd. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
LONDON, S.W.1 

















37 & 39, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 











THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE EASY CHAIR. 
ELAXING—letting every muscle go, keeping the mind empty of 
all intellectual effort—that is the means bv which hundreds of men 
and women have learned to counter the effects of overstrain <ll 

too plainly visible in irritability, nervousness, inability to concentra‘e, 





THE BURLINGTON CHAIR IN USE, 


indigestion and kindred ills. But relaxing in an ordinary armchair 
where, inevitably, the body is more or less upright, where the hard 
sewn edges of upholstery incite muscular 
resistance, where the head and feet are all 
too often in actuelly comfortless positions, 
is, though better than nothing, a very poor 
substitute for bed or couch, and even 
they are only second best as compared 
with the reclining chairs manufactured by 
Messrs. J. Foot and Son, Ltd., whose show- 
rooms are at 168, Great Portland Street, 
W.1. The design of these chairs has 
been the subject of so much expert atten- 
tion that it seems impossible that anything 
more perfect for their purpose could be 
evolved. ‘The Burlington ” Model 244 
illustrated, with back adjustable to any 
angle while in use merely by the pressure 
of a button, with sides that open to facili- 
tate getting in and out (particularly useful 
in the case of invalids), with leg rest which 
can be raised level with the seat or adjusted 
to the inclination which best pleases the 


COUNTRY LIFE. 
OF ARMCHAIRS AND OTHER’ THINGS 





occupant is truly the apotheosis of the CHAIR AND 
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easy chair. The price is from £35, the value to an invalid, 
aged person, or to the man or woman who continually works 
the level of their endurance probably something more than .« 
be expressed in figures—life itself. With reading desk, table ; 
electric light accessories added the Burlington becomes, indeed, for 
possessor a kingdom of rest. 


A COMPENDIUM OF CATALOGUES. 


““ Pall Mall East a Hundred Years Ago”? is the title of the v« 
charmingly reproduced and interesting old print which figures on t! 
cover of the catalogue for Autumn, 1926, issued by Messrs. Hampton 
Pall Mall East, S.W.1. It is a veritable compendium of catalogue 
covering all the many departments of Messrs. Hamptons’ great busines 
but by no means exhaustively, separate catalogues for each beir 
available and forwarded on request to those interested. From amon 
its many pages of coloured illustrations it should be possible to mak 
a choice in almost any instance, but they only represent a tithe of th 
choice available, the forty-two pages dealing with more than twent 
distinct departments. Everyone knows the excellence of the furnitur« 
fabrics, ceramic ware, carpets and so forth offered by this firm, bu 
it is not so generally known that they are also specialists in cleanin 
and dyeing, wallpapers, household renovations, decorations, electri: 
light installations, pianos and gramophones, and antique furniture 
The antiques illustrated in the catalogue are only a part of a particular] 
attractive collection, including a fine mahogany break-front sideboar< 
of the Sheraton period and an eight-day clock by John Tolson. Th: 
pages devoted to chairs and settees are exceptionally well illustrated 


and two representative examples, covered w.th hide and with loose 


feather cushions covered in velveteen, are reproduced here. 





SETTEE FROM MESSRS. HAMPTON’S CATALOGUE. 

























EXCLUSIVE and ATTRACTIVE 
LAMPSHADES and CUSHIONS 


Designed and made by our own workers in our new premises, 


197-8, Sloane St. 
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HARVEY NICHOLS & CO., LTD.. KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON. S.W.1 
































HANDSOME 
BROCHE VELVET 


TEA GOWNS 
of Fxclustve Design 





We have now in stock a 
large and interesting variety 
of Rich Chiffon Velvet and 
Brocaded Velvet Tea 
Gowns of distinctive cut 
and finish, made by our 
own workers on attractive 
and becoming lines, and 
designed especially for 
present wear. 


HANDSOME TEA GOWN (as 
sketch) in rich quality broché 
velvet, in artistic designs and 
colours, the straight back falling in 
train, long stole ends of georgette 
gauged on shoulders and finished 
with good quality fur, belt at 
wast of own material, 


PRICE 
145 Gns. 


In Panne velvet, trimmed Lynx 


dyed Hare - - - 183 Gns. 


Debenham 
& Freebody. 


t 
Wigmore Street. 
(Cavendish Square) London'W 


Sent on 


approval, 


Catalogue post free, 
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The Sphinx stands as a symbol of the riddle of the 
ages, and Egypt is full of mystery which attracts and 
holds the imagination. But perhaps Egypt’s greatest 
secret is the way in which she restores to vigour and 
vitality those who seek her sunshine in winter, weary 
of grey skies and chilly mists. In that clear dry 
atmosphere, which preserves paintings and monu- 
ments so miraculously, human ills seem to vanish 
like the transient haze which follows the afterglow 
before it fades into the deep blue Egyptian night. 


EGYPT 


is the land of mystery and modernity, the latter expressed in the luxury 
of its hotels, and the perfection of its internal transportation facilities. 
Season — October to May. 

Illustrated Booklet “The Valley of the Nile” obtainable on request. 
Tourist Development Association of Egypt, (Egyptian 
Government Office) 41, Tothill Street, Westminster, London, 
».W.1 or Cairo Railway Station, Cairo. 







































WARM & USEFUL 
LONG SLEEVED 


Nightgown 


A 
CREPE DE CHINE 
IGHTDRESS (as 
sketch) in pure silk 
crépe de Chine long 
sleeves with pin tucks on 
shoulder, turned down 
collar opened in front 
and fastened with ribben. 
Colours: ivory, pink, sky, 
pervenche, peach, 
apricot,green,sandle, 
N cyclamen, cherry, 
4, and champagne. 
-\ 7) CREPE DE CHINE 
I i Price 49/6 
| WASHING SATIN 
Price 59/6 
— ABOUDOIR CAP in 
ecru lace and 


coloured bebe ribbon 


Price 15/9 


-MARSHALLE 
SNELGROVE 


VERE STREET:-AND:OXFORD STREET 


f == LONDON -W1S= 





























WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

















PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 
for COMFORT. 


OR 


comfort, cut, style and finish, 


“LUVISCA”’ SHIRTS, PYJAMAS 
and SOFT COLLARS are unequalled. 


They give splendid service under all conditions. 


LOOK FOR THE REGIS- 
TERED “LUVISCA” TAB ON 
EVERY GARMENT. NONE 
GENUINE WITHOUT. 
y 


If any difficu'ty in obtaining “* LUVISCA” 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS and SOFT COL- 
LARS, write COURTAULDS, Ltd. (Dept. 
2M), 16, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
E.C.1, who will send you name of the 
nearest retailer and descriptive booklet. 


ndon, 














| The pare ve 


W Curslo Novelties 


*| | are  obtainable| «4 


jlonly from| ° 
{ft | Debenham and 
i Freebody. 


SENT ON APPROVAL. 








“The Secret of Slenderness”’ 


THE CORSLO | 
“CONTOUR” | 


(FOR FULL FIGURES) 





The Corslo “Contour” gives to | 
the fullest figure relief from the | 
compression and discomfort of | 
i boned and tightly laced 


suffly 
corsets. This freedom will mean 
improved health and renewed 
vitality, and, in addition, will 
ensure a graceful line and abso- 
lute ease. It combines bust 
bodice, corset and hip belt, and 
so saves the thickness of double 
materials. Extra and firmer 
bones have been introduced at 
front and back to give the 
necessary support. The Corslo 
“Contour” fastens at the left 
side so that it can be put on 
without stooping, and then ad- 
justed to a comfortable fitting 
by the back lacings. Two pairs 
of suspenders. Bones removable 
for washing. Indispensable for 
tropical wear, In cotton tricot, 
in’ white, black and 
Measurements required, 
waist and hips. 


PRICE 73/6 


pink, | 
bust, 


In best quality silk tricot and satin, 
64 Gns. } 


CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


Dehenhien 


Wigmore Street. 
(Cavendish Square) LondonW. 
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N all Book Shops worth the name you will see this 
striking wrapper by LIONEL EDWARDS, a foretaste of 
the contents of a remarkable book. 





EL - 
LION ARDS 


A CREDO BILITY , 
e 








All horse lovers will get infinite pleasure from it. Those 
who have friends and relations of the same tastes will 
never find a better present. And it is not only hunting 
folk who are going to rejoice in it, but all who have 
ever had to do with horses and most of those who 
have not but whose ancestors ever bestrode or travelled 
behind a horse—in short, EVERYONE. For humour 
and delicate wit, for hard hitting and sound knowledge, 
for complete sympathy with and real understanding of 
horses and human nature, CRASCREDO has no match. 


& 
HORSE SENSE & SENSIBILITY 


has a coloured Frontispiece and 24 plates by Lionel Edwards, is Crown 
Quarto, 10x73, and is published at 12s. 6d. It may be had of all 


Booksellers or from the Publishers (13/- post free), 


COUNTRY LIFE, LTD., 20, TAVISTOCK ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





—_— 
} | 


Advertisements for these are 
4T THE RATE OF 3D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Monday morning 
or the coming week’s issue. 
All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ COUNTRY 
hh fe * eciiamnaias Street, Strand, London, 








a en) Announcements. 


WAGE DISPOSAL FOR 
EW UNS HY HOUSES, FACTORIES, 
FARMS, Etc.—No emptying of cesspools : 
no solids 3 ; no open filter beds; everything 
underground and automatic; a perfect 
ge obtainable. — WILLIAM BEATTIE, 
Lower ND” WIRE Westasinatar, 
[RON PARK AND GARDEN—Iron 
Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue C.L. 65. 
Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of every 
description, Catalogue C.L. 156. Wood and 
lron Gates, Catalogue C.L. 163. Kenne! 
Railing, Catalogue C.L. 86. Poultry Fencing, 
Catalogue C.L. 70. _Ask for separate lists.— 
RouLTON & PAvL, LTD., Norwich. 
EVER-FADE_ LINENS.—For all 
N those purposes for which coloured linens 
are now so popular, Hutton’s Never-Fade 
genuine Irish Linens are ideal, Guaranteed 
absolutely — by sun or washing and 
costing only 3/— per yard (36in. wide) ; 
they are increasingly in demand for curtains, 
bedspreads, table-runners, etc., as well as 
for dresses and children’s ‘frocks. There are 
64 ariistic colours to select from, including 
ten of the newest shades Every yard 
stamped ‘‘ Hutton’s Never-Fade_ Linen.” 
Send for full range of patterns, FREE.— 
HUTTON venir Main aie Lame, Ulster. 
AR 
COLOURED DRESS LINEN REM- 
NANTS for ladies’ jumpers, skirts and child- 
ren’s wear. Each bundle contains 8yds. 
assorted colours for 12/6. Write for complete 
bargain list to-day.—HUTTON’s, 10, Main 
Street, Larne, Ulster. 
BiRoSs BATHS, Garden — 
dials; catalogue (No. 2), free.— 
MoorTon, 17, Eccleston Street, Buckingham 
T-ENGING AND GATES, Oak Park 
a ak Par 
plain and ornamental ; Garden and 
Stable Wheelbarrows. 
Catalogues on application. 





ROWLAND Bros., Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 
R° OYAL RUM E.—Vases, 

Candlesticks, and usual articles for 
Bazaars, etc. Soft. b blues, ns, red, old 


gold. Terms and illustrations sent on 
receipt of 6d.—BRANNAN, Dept. N., Litchdon 


Pottery Berm ple. 
TS A MICE speedily cleared 
a, whe, Vermin Biller ; packets 
1/3, 9d., Your own Chemist will 

supply it. 

.—Try our delicious Smoked 
Streaky, 10lb.-12lb., 1/4lb. Sides, 1/3 
per lb., rail paid, cash wit h order. Write for 
lists. EMPIRE PRODUCE Co., Canada House, 


DEAL. “FAIR ISLE”. PULL- 
EA cid ” 
R vers, Cardigans, etc. ; also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted person- 
ally for you hy expert knitters, from the real 
soft cosy native wools, SHETLAND 
PRICES! a? posteard for illustrated 
booklet to C.L. 3, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid- 
Yell, Shetlands. = 
UY BRITISH BACON.—Millions 
sterling being spent annually on 
Bacon from abroad! Buy our Prize Medai 
English; perfect quality ; smoked or white 
dried. Sides 56/65lb., average 1/4} per Ib. 
Half sides shoulder end, 1/4 lb. Half sides 
ganmon end, 1/6$ \b.; all rail paid.—F. 
MITES ES ai GHES Curers, PL ii 
THE HEST COMPLIMENT 
t wy ae Ss paid to W 4 bak s “ Old 
English ” ginger wine is to say it is as good 
as their ‘‘ Whimple” and ‘ Woodbine ” 
brands of cyder—which it certainly is. 
OOKBINDING. — tign-class bind- 
ing; Private Tuition given.—W. 
MATTHEWS, Gold Med. Paris Ex., 1925, 22, 
OR” ined. Streatham. 
FOR E, a Green’s 30in. Silens 
GSA Horse Mower, in excellent con- 
ae —Apply, Oaklands, Hildenborough. 
LLIARD TABLE, excellent full- 
size mahogany, for’ Sale, complete 
with balls, also set of snooker balls, marker, 
cies, makers Poundesberry & Co. ; = be 
seen at 60 yooen| a. Ealing, W. 5. 
Little used. Acc 
A MERRYWEATHER 250-GALS. 
“GEM” STEAM FIRE ENGINE, 
horse-drawn (surplus to a new motor fire 
engine) with harness, etc., complete. Perfect 
working order throughout. and certified 110Ib. 
Suitable for country mansion, parish council, 
or mill premises, or could be adapted for 
Stationary work. Offers.—SHELDON, Sur- 
veyor, None. Edge U.D. Council. 
p UN AND_ JUDY, Conjuring, 
po Ventriloquial Entertainments. 
One or two hours’ programme. Moderate 
trrms.—IERVING HEDLEY, 64, St. John’s 
‘ork Mansions, > Homowey, London, N. 19. 
WAN LLS WANTED, any 
\ quantity, ood prices.—BARTON, 40, St. 
‘iary’s Road, 8S 
EFT-OFF CLOTHING WANTED 
of every description, gent’s, ladies’ and 
\dren’s ; also household artic les, linen, tc. 
Best possible prices given. Cash or ofter 
‘y return. Customers waited on.—Mrs, 
SHACKLETON, 122, Richmond Road, Kingston- 
on-Thames. Tel. Kingston 0707.  tsauher’s 
Te TEAR 
AR THE ASTOUNDING RE- 
H= _PRODU CTION of my &-valve Super 
Het.: no aerial; all European stations.— 
Write for demonstration in your own house. 
Price £52.—E. BACHOFEI, 16, Well Walk, 
Hi jampstead. N.W. 3. 


Horses, Carriages, etc. 
ORNDEN STUD, Biddenden, Kent. 


B 
| Good well-trained Hunters, Polo Ponies 
and Children’s Ponies for Sale. 








Garden and Farm. 


Antiques. 





CRAZY PAVING, Variegated Rockery 
Lumps, Tufa. Low quotations.—T. 
WELLER, 195, Douglas Road, Acocks Green, 
Birmingham. 
ENCING.—Chestnut Pale Fencing and 
Garden Screening. Illustrated Catalogue 
on request. —THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., 
LTpD., 24, Shottermill, Haslemere. Surrey. 
ARE DAFFODILS.—King Alfred, 
Van Waveren’s Giant, White Queen, 
Red Beacon; 25/— 100, fine healthy bulbs, 
carriage paid.—GARDENER, 30, Carlisle 


Street, Beet 
RD RLTENNIS COURT FENC- 
RE — Complete enclosure, 

120ft. by oor, a one court, 9ft. high with 
iron standards, gate, strand wires, ready 
for erection, £34; carriage paid to stations 
in England and Wales. Other sizes in pro- 
portion.—Write for special Leaflet to Dept. 
FP/CL, BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Riverside 
Works, Norwich. 

RIS RETICULATA, large purple, 
fragrant, flowers outdoors February ; 
; smaller, 6/6 100.—HUTLEY, Maldon. 
ARVELLOUS BARGAIN 

Trumpet Daffodils, Tulips Ornatus, 
Narcissi Bulbs, 3/- 00.—N oy, Grower, 
Brentford, Middlesex. 


USTIC Houses, Arches, a’ Per- 
golas, Bridges, Seats, ye tic 
Wood; re-thatching and i *_INMAN 


and Co., Rustic Works, Stretford, Man- 


chester. 
Dogs for Sale and Wanted. 


UT.-COL. RICHARDSON’S 
LARGEST SELECTION of PEDI- 
GREE TERRIERS 
near London on view 
daily. AIREDALES 
(trained). Best pro- 
tection against burglars, 
for ladies living alone. 
ABERDEENS(Scotch), 
CAIRNS, WEST 
HIGHLANDS, WIRE 
FOX, oa. ae 
from 10 gns. pups 
Tel., Byfleet 274. 5 gns.—Clock ” House, 
Byfleet (station, Weybridge), Surrey. 


ORZOIS.—Fox Hills Kennels.—Mon- 
sieur Seguin, of Jardin d’Acclimatation, 
Paris, has for Sale in his English kennel some 
beautiful Puppies out of prize-winning bitches ; 
three months; lemon and white and black and 
white ; from’ 8 guineas. Also few adult 
bitches. —DavIirEs, Fox Lodge, Ash, Surrey. 
*Phone, Ash Vale 7 
BERDEEN TERRIERS. — Book 
your Puppy or young Dog of this most 
fashionable breed for your Christmas Gift 
now.—State wants, KENNELMAN, Cample 
House, Closeburn. 
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Paying Guests. 





SHOOTING-HUNTING (three packs). Golf. 
LD COUNTRY Sl 

every modern luxury and comfort : 
easy reach Westward Ho! Links; hard 
tennis court; billiards, bridge; excellent 
chef. Terms moderate for winter months.— 
YEO VALE COUNTRY CLUB, Fairy Cross, 
N. Devon. 





Stamps. 





A FINE OPPORTUNITY occurs to 
obtain CHOICE EARLY COLONIAL 
STAMPS in superb condition. Advertiser is 
dispersiag a fine old Collection of picked 
= at one-third catalogue.—Apply “A 


OLLECTOR OFFERS BRITISH 

COLONIALS at quarter catalogue ; 

approval be my ff —SEARE, 107, Tyrwhitt 
Road, Brockky, 8S.E. 4. 


Motors. 
9/15 


DE LUXE RENAULT 
and balanced 


FOUR-SEATER, specially tuned 
plated, special all- weather curtains. 








engine, all’ fittings silver 
Owned 


and driven by member of Renault staff ; 
ideal for reliability trials; £160.- —Mr. 
TUNE (Renault, a ), Se agrove Road, W. 


Brompton, 8.W. € 
Live Stock, Pets, &c. 
IVE GROUSE.—Twelve pairs wanted 


¢ once.—Particulars and price to the 
AGE wn, Estate Office, Elveden, Sutfolk, via 
Thetford. 











Situations Wanted. 


EOUCATED ASSISTANT, capable 
of taking charge, six years’ ‘practical 
and theoretical experience; English and 
Scottish ; used to stock rearing, tractors, 
horses, "cars ; excellent references.—M. 
BAKER, 86, Melbourne Street, Derby. 


Books, Works of Art. 
BSCRIPTIONS, FOR TOWN, 


U 
SV Country, or Abroad, mer comme nee 
frum any date ; ee. volumes ** Fiction only,’ 
£3 yearly, or for more serious works in 
circulation at library, £4 4s. yearly. ‘‘ Accel- 
erated Service ’’ ensures immediate supplies 
and overlapping arrangement from £2 2s. 
per vol. yearly ; smaller services available. 
Send cheque and list of books wanted to 
Day’s ee LTD., 96, Mount Street 
London, W. 

AJOR GRANT. Burgess Hill, Sussex 

seeks old prints, ships, views, pron 

sporting paintings: anything American 











6c; DUKE STREET, 
GROSVENOR S@., 


W.1. 
(Four doors from Oxford 


Street 
Chemist, near Selfridge’s). 


W 
3/- to 7/- each. Dishes 9/- to 17/ 





Only London Address : 


and Svyuires the 


She Old-World 


Galleries. u 





THE ELIZABETHAN 
HOUSE, THE BRIDGE, 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES 
The finest example of an 
Elizabethan House in the 
County. 





wh 





SPECIAL BARGAINS THIS WEEK. 


No. 20.—Genuine old Willow 


1730. — Small gate-leg 


clrheee 95/-. 


table 


plates, 





in 





with loose drop in seat, 


0. 1751.— Original 


Mahogany replicas, 48/-. 





small, 


c. 1690, £10. 


Chippendale 
1 


stool, 
Fine 


No. 1767.—Original William and Mary 


dainty, 
Many other chests. 


oak chest of drawers, 


date 





No. 


1836.—-Hepplewhite mahogany bow- 


fronted chest of drawers, date c. 1770, £12 
Seven other original examples. 





No. 


drawers, bow-fronted, £14 


(1) 


1904.—Small Burr Walnut chest of 
10 O. 





OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
sent on receipt of 3d. stamps, contains : 


‘Useful Household Hints,” 
STANLEY BARRETT, Architect. 

) Suggestions as to Furnishing, 
Schemes, etc., 
Mrs. BARRETT. 
turniture as an investment. 


List of dates and periods. 
Complete illustrated 
prices, arranged alphabetically. 
How to turnish your home 
English Furniture tor £100. 


by H- 
Colour 
by 


of various rooms, 


catalogue, 


in 


Hints on buying antiques, and on fakes. 


with 
old 





No. —Enclosed Welsh Dresser, date 


1732. 


17 700" with cupboards, three drawers and 
ps rack, 4{t. 6ins. long, £18. A smaller 


one, 


£16. 

















No. 1733. — riginal Welsh 4ft. 6ins. oak 
6 dstead, high panelled head, low feet, date 

*. 1670, £12. 

1739.—Antique oak Bureau,  beauti- 
fly “fitted, date ec. 1700, £18. 

No. 1741. Oak Dresser bottom with 
Queen Anne “cabriole legs, three drawers, 
5it. long, £12. 

~ No. 1843.—Old Mahogany sofa table, 


two flaps, two drawe rs, £14. 


4it. Gins. ‘fon 


type \ orkshire 


No. cs - Heavy 
1665-1790, 45/-. 


829 
Ladderback chairs, date ec. 
Set of six, £13 10 


No. 1841.--01 


—Old replicas of the famous 
Knole chairs. 


Small, 85/-. Armchairs, £12. 
No. 897. — Small antique 
6 15 





sofa table® 


“COU PON. C.L. 20/11/26 
1 enciose 3d. for illustrated Catalogue. 
English, Colonial, or Foreign stamps accepted. 


























You cannot find a better 


XMAS PRESENT 


to your friend or relative 
than 
subscription to 


COUNIRY LIFE 


overseas 


It means fifty-two 
brances of you throughout 
the coming year and fifty- 
remembrances 
that is best in life at home. 
“Country Life” 
the world for 80s. a year and 
to Canada for 60s. Make your 
gift in good time for Xmas. 


two 


a year’s 


remem- 


of all 


goes all over 





J 


the Publishers at 


Subscriptions for overseas should be registered with 


20, 


Garden, London, W.C. 2 











Tavistock Street, Covent 























VoL. LX. No. 1557. Nov. 20th 1926. 
































SPINK & SON, Ltd. 


NUMISMATISTS 


ESTABLISHED 150 YEARS q 


1 





CORONATION OF FERDINAND III. AS KING OF BOHEMIA IN PRAGUE, 1629 
Gold 100 Ducat Piece 
(Only five Specimens known) \ 
{i 


Treble Sovereign of Charles I., Oxford, 1643 | 





The oldest established House in Great Britain for all classes of Ancient and Modern 
Coins and Medals. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


17 & 18, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONES: REGENT 0519 AND GERRARD 8023. CABLES: ‘‘SPINK, Piccy, LONDON.”’ 












DFFICES : 
D0, TAVIS" 



















VoL. Lx 


New Yor 
———— 


7 
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